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ONGRESS has once more be- 
¥ gun its annual session, and the 
process of organization has ad- 
vanced, although not rapidly, 
still with a greater degree of 
expedition than had been ex- 
pected by a good many. There 
is reason to suppose that a 
certain amount of superficial 
harmony and order may be 
brought about within short 
time, and that then some ac- 
tual steps toward legislation 
will be taken. 
National issues are pri- 
. marily of a practical business 
sort at this session. They require at- 
tention to details and observance of the 
canons of sound management as well as the 
avoidance of purely political motives and 
influences. The issue is sharply drawn be- 
tween the so-called progressive element and 
those factors in Congress which are desir- 
ous of conserving our resources and of look- 
ing forward a little beyond the present. 
The main issue which is now drawn in 
Congress is not fundamentally financial, al- 
though it has presented itself in a techni- 
cally financial aspect. It is, however, funda- 
mentally economic because it deals with 
questions which relate to, and immediately 
influence the whole type of, our national 
economic life. The question which must be 
settled is that of continuous government in- 
terference in legitimate business enterprise 
to the disadvantage of the latter without any 
corresponding help or benefit to the rank and 
file of the consumers of the country. 
More and more during the past few 
months there has grown up an attitude of 
mind on the part of a large section of the 


political element in the country to the effect 
that they will gain popularity by attempting 
to bring about a redistribution of property 
through discriminating taxation and through 
readjustment of the conditions under which 
business is done, so as to transfer large ele- 
ments of it to public management. 

It is safe to say that this movement is not 
clearly understood by the rank and file of 
the public, who are still in the United States 
essentially conservative. It is a situation 
that has developed as the result of a process 
of “boring from within,” as the socialists 
express it—a small minority more or less 
craftily urging plans of expediency which 
commend themselves to the discontented. 
Taken in the aggregate they amount to a 
new program of economic organization for 
the nation as a whole. Combine govern- 
ment operation of railroads and of ships, 
with government credits extended to the 
farmer, government banking in other forms, 
special discriminating tariffs designed to help 
particular classes in the community, restric- 
tions of immigration and the movement of 
labor, limitation of legitimate profits through 
high surtaxes—and we have a picture of in- 
dustrial organization quite different from 
any that has been representative of condi- 
tions in the United States during past years. 

It is because a small element of marplots 
now in public office seeks to convert our 
political life to this new basis and has ap- 
parently seized upon the present session of 
Congress as the opportunity long sought to 
such an end that there is reason for special 
effort at the present time designed to rebut 
and defeat the various measures put for- 
ward from this source. Itis a time when the 
public will do well to consider with some- 
what unusual care the events in Washington. 
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The Market Prospect 


HENEVER bullish sentiment pre- 
vails, it is time to look at the other 
side of the picture and not be car- 

ried away by surface indications. 

If stocks were now being assessed from 
a dollar to ten dollars per share, it would be 
time to buy. 

Now that extra dividends are.the rule, it 
is well to ask: Why is it not time to liqui- 
date? 

The present vogue of extra dividends is 
widely advertised as indicating not only 
prosperous 1923 results, but as an expres- 
sion of confidence in 1924. We do not read 
it just that way. It seems to us that the 
payment of extras has to do solely with the 
past. If the Steel Corporation manage- 
ment were so confident of good business 
next year, they would have proven it by 
placing the common stock on a six or seven 
per cent basis; that is also true of other 
corporations following the Gary example. 

Optimism is a wonderful factor. It en- 
courages business men and investors to go 
forward, but at times, and this seems one 
of them, a sort of false optimism is apt to 
be generated by well organized attempts to 
make stocks lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. 

We are led to believe that Income Tax 
Revision is likely—against strong opposi- 
tion, and that it will “help business”; but 
this so far is merely a hope. Even if the 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bill does not preclude Tax 
Revision it is hardly probable that taxes will 
be reduced before January 1, 1925, which 
means that during 1924, we shall have to 
pay previously existing rates. That will not 
“help business.” If, on the other hand, the 
Bonus Bill is passed, Tax Reduction may not 
come for some years. With a group of rad- 
icals in power, no one can tell what laws will 
be enacted that will injure or destroy values. 
It is quite possible that much legislation not 
now anticipated may be unfavorable. 

By referring to our analyses of trade con- 
ditions on other pages in this issue, it will 
be seen that there are weak and strong 
points alternating, thus leading to a very ir- 
regular situation, with the outlook shrouded 
in some doubt. 

In view of these facts we do not regard 
present conditions as justifying anything 
more than a cautious attitude on the part of 
business men and a more or less neutral 
attitude by those who buy securities for in- 
come and profit. Investors who hold bonds, 
preferred stocks, etc., for income only, can 
afford to ignore these variations in the gen- 
eral business situation. 

The average price of fifty stocks, which 


declined sixteen points from March to the 
autumn low, has recovered half of this 
amount (to about 85). Prices are there- 
fore not far from the “Selling Zone.” This 
in itself is a warning not to look for too 
much on the bull side. Individual stocks are 
in some cases still cheap, from the stand- 
point of dividends and yields. But enormous 
listings of new securities; outpourings of 
new shares through capitalization increases, 
reduction of par values or stock dividends, 
have led to a highly competitive condition 
among common stocks, so that those yield- 
ing ten per cent or over are now quite the 
fashion. Until this condition is corrected 
by a lessening of the supply of newly listed 
securities which are now in greater volume 
than investors are willing to absorb, we 
shall probably see a continuation of the ten 
per cent yield as a measure of common in- 
dustrial stock values. 

One familiar danger sign is the amount of 
propaganda being spread, evidently for the 
purpose of inducing the public to buy stocks. 
Numerous pools are working their news 
mills overtime. Ramifications of the whole 
publicity scheme seem to be endless. 

Altogether there are many reasons why 
it is best to liquidate while the market is 
high and stocks‘are strong, even though one 
does not succeed in realizing the topmost 
figures for what he sells. The curse of this 
business is not in taking profits, or selling 
too soon, but in lugging stocks down because 
they were not sold at the proper time. 

What is more important than all of the 
above is the fact that distribution of stocks 
is proceeding at a rapid rate. A large vol- 
ume of securities has been and is now being 
transferred from strong to weak hands. 
The technical position of the market is de- 
teriorating. It is seldom that such distrib- 
utive operations are not followed by a more 
or less important decline. 

If large interests are selling, why should 
the hundred thousand readers of THE MAG- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET absorb what they 
have to sell? There are a couple of million 
others who are free to do so, if they wish. 
Let them! They may be right. 

We are not pessimistic by nature. We 
should rather be bullish. We should like to 
see a very big, active business in 1924. We 
trust this hope will be realized, but it is, 
nevertheless, necessary to recognize that 
this still remains a hope. Between hope and 
actuality there is a considerable difference. 

NoTE: The late change in the character of 
the market necessitates modification of con- 
clusions found at the end of the analytical 
articles in this issue. Monday, December 17. 
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THE RESIDENT COOo- 
PRESIDENT’S LIDGE’S' message 
MESSAGE to Congress has 

undoubtedly been disap- 
pointing to many persons, not because there 
is much in it as to which serious disagree- 
ment need be felt, but rather because it lacks 
vitality and leadership, and so fails to take 
command of the situation at a critical time 
in national history. This may be the Presi- 
dent’s way of dealing with the situation 
which exists in Congress, due to a feeling 
that he should avoid antagonizing the vari- 
ous “blocs” and groups which have taken 
root in that body, or that he ought to get his 
results through personal negotiation rather 
than through the open expression of his 
views. If that is the way of looking at the 
matter, it betrays an erroneous conception 
of the situation. 

What is needed today is some method of 
bringing about a junction between conserv- 
ative opinion in the community and mem- 
bers of Congress who are disposed to guide 
their conduct by sound principles, but have 
been thus far under the impression that they 
could not gain the support of a sufficiently 
large element in the community to make an 
outspoken attitude worth while. Leader- 
ship and courage on the part of some out- 
standing figure in the country is necessary, 
and there is none who can so well supply 
that element in a _ successful campaign 
against unsound legislation as the President. 
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ECRETARY MEL- 
LON’S letter to Con- 
gress, constituting 
the annual “finance report,” is an unusually 

lucid and clear-cut document. It shows, first 

of all, the power of growth. Early mes- 
sages sent during the Secretary’s first year 
or so were perhaps the product of the hold- 
over financiers who had been retained from 
the older regime in the department. 

Whether this particular document was or 

was not in part written by subordinates, as 

is very often the case, the ideas which have 
informed it are clearly those of the head of 
the department and reveal the results of ex- 


OUR 
FINANCES 


perience and greater knowledge of public 
problems. 

Mr. Mellon is very obviously working away 
from the type of finance that has governed in 
the Treasury Department since 1914, and 
is getting back to the older and sounder 
methods of his predecessors. He necessarily 
devotes a good deal of his attention to the 
proposed tax reform which is so urgently 
needed, and he offers convincing argument 
to show that this great change will be as 
beneficial to the average man as it can be 
to the owner of large wealth. In addition, 


however, there is much sound treatment of 
public questions from a more general point 
of view, as well as a survey of public debt 
as well as of banking and business that is 
decidedly instructive. 


EPR 


NE of the most 
striking features of 
the past year, and 

particularly of recent 
months, in the financial market, has been the 
great number of new issues designed for the 
purpose of raising capital which have been 
placed before the public. In 1923, for prac- 
tically the first time since the beginning of 
the war, saving and investment may be said 
to have reached a somewhat stabilized con- 
dition. 

Undoubtedly the process is still far from 
its end, while, so far as European issues in 
this market are concerned, it has not been 
begun—and for that matter will not be un- 
til such time as European political condi- 
tions are settled to an extent that will permit 
the safe purchase of securities representing 
them by our investors. 

It is well to bear in mind, when estimating 
the “prosperity” of the past year, that a 
good deal of real prosperity has not been of 
the flashy sort which has to do with the pro- 
duction and consumption of commodities for 
immediate use. A substantial and genuine 
proportion of it is found in the recapitaliza- 
tion of enterprise and in the restoration of 
services and basic business mechanism which 
had been allowed to deteriorate or in some 
cases to go out of existence. 


A FLOOD OF 
NEW CAPITAL 
ISSUES 
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Looking Forward—and Backward 
After Thirty-Five Years 
In Wall Street 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


ALL STREET in 1888 was 
rather a one-horse affair com- 
pared to the present. Never- 

theless, when I secured my first posi- 
tion in the financial district, I was 
deeply impressed by the glamor that 
always seems to have surrounded the 
Stock Exchange and its environs. 

In almost every respect, startling 
changes have occurred within this 
third of a century, which is about 
a quarter of the elapsed time 
since the first Wall Street brok- 


it had a steel frame. It was the firs! 
of its kind—the father of all the sky- 
scrapers. 

On the famous “corner” stood the 
old Drexel Building of white marble, 
several stories in height. Over the 
doorway was carved, “Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co.” The present site of the 
Empire Building at 71 Broadway, 
now owned by the U. S. Steel Corpo- 

ration, which had not then been 
born, was occuped by an Arcade 
running through to the Manhat- 











tan Elevated Station—a long, 





ers gathered under the button- 
wood tree. Most striking of all 
are the tall buildings which have 
supplanted the tumble-down 
affairs of that period —four or 
five stories in height, mostly of 
brick, with stairways flanked by 
iron pipe railings and steps worn hollow; a few 
with snail-like elevators, many without. 

The old Equitable Building which burned down 
a dozen years ago, and the Boreel Building on the 
other side of Broadway, were the skyscrapers of 
that day. I used to go up on top of the former 
structure and look all over the city. A few old 
landmarks, such as Trinity Church, the Sub-Treas- 
ury, the First National Bank and the Astor Build- 
ing on Wall Street, the Mills Building, and a few 
others, were about the same as now; but in prac- 
tically every other respect the Street, from Broad- 
way to William, has undergone vast changes. On 
some locations the present structures are the third 
that have occupied the same site in my recollection. 

Practically all of the old buildings were con- 
structed of brick, but one day there began the erec- 
tion of what 
was known as 
the Tower 
Building, at 50 
Broadway, the 
peculiarity of 
which was that 








How Wall Street of today compares with 
the Wall Street of 35 years ago—what 
the Wall Street of the future will or 
ought to be are the subjects of this story. 


low ramshackle building once 
the headquarters for both Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage. 

The New York Stock Ex- 
change occupied a comparatively 
small section in the middle of the 
block on Broad Street running through to New 
Street, where it was a little wider, and having an 
entrance at 13 Wall Street, which was supposed 
to be unlucky for some people. 

Benjamin Harrison was President of the United 
States. J. P. Morgan had not, by a dozen years, 
reached the height of his fame. Jay Gould was 
still active, but was training his son George to be- 
come a financier. I used to see Jay Gould sneaking 
about the Wall Street corridors late in the day, 
acting as if he expected everyone to kick him as 
he went by—the result of the “Black Friday panic” 
for which he was held responsible. 

E. H. Harriman was then merely the vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. No one ever antici- 
pated that he would become the “Colossus of 
Roads.” Russell Sage dealt in stocks, sold puts 
and calls, and 
walked to the 
Western Union 
offices where, in 
order to save a 
few dimes, he 
had the lunch- 
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TWO WALL STREET LEADERS IN ’88 
“In the year I entered Wall Street, Russell Sage 
and James R. Keene were among the picturesque 
figures of The Street. Jay Gould was still slink- 
ing away from the reaction from the Black Friday 


Panic. J. P. Morgan had not yet reached the 
zenith of his career.” 
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eon provided for the telegraph operators. He died 
worth $70,000,000. Addison Cammack, leader of 
the bear party, was very active in the market. It 
was he who originated the famous stock-market 
epigram, “The Lord is on the side of the heaviest 
hattalions.” James R. Keene, after numerous 
battles with the other powers of the Street, was 
a factor of no small importance. S. V. White was 
running pools in wheat, corn, Lackawanna, and 
other stocks, alternating successes and failures. 

Not many years previous Broadway was paved 
with cobblestones. Buses formed the only means 
of transportation, but horse cars, with little bells 
attached to the horses’ collars, now ambled down 
toward the Bowling Green. 

Thirteen 
years before— 
1875—the first 
words were 
transmitted by 
telephone, and 
while the first 
underground ca- 
ble was laid in 
1881 there were 
only 3,100 tele- 
phones in New 
York City, and 
only about 170,- 
000 in the whole 
Bell system. 
There are 15,- 
000,000 tele- 
phones today. 

The streets of 
New York were 
lined with tele- 
graph poles 
loaded with 
hundreds of 
wires, and very 
few offices at 
that time had 
telephones. In 
our office the 
only one was the 
short line run- 
ning to the 
Stock Ex- 
change, in 
which, by press- 
ing a button, 
you could make 
a bell go ding, 
ding, ding, on the other end. 

The typewriter too was in its infancy, most of 
the letters, reports, etc., being done in long-hand, 
signed by the boss and duly copied in the tissue 
leafed letter-book and hand press. There were no 
adding machines, and the only way that we could 
then broadcast anything was by shouting it out of 
the front window. Due to the scarcity of tele- 
phones and typewriters, there was very little de- 
mand for women and very few of them were em- 
ployed in the Street; in fact, whenever one did ap- 
pear everyone turned to look her over. 

The Brooklyn Bridge had been opened only five 
years before. Brooklynites had to take a horse- 
car down to the Bridge Plaza, and either walk or 
take a cable car over the structure. Ferry-boats 
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THE EVENING SUN, MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1888. 
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A FULL DAY’S TRADING IN °88 
The above is the report of stock and bond transactions as rendered in “The 
Evening Sun” on the day when young Wyckoff entered The Street. Compare 
this list with a day's Stock Exchange transactions today and you have an 
indication of how our financial markets have expanded. 
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still played a large part in the transportation of 
business men from Brooklyn to New York. The 
Wall Street ferry was the favorite route for those 
employed downtown. They would take a horse- 
car to the City Hall, Brooklyn, walk down Mon- 
tague Street, and meet about the same coterie on 
the 9:10 or 9:20 A. M. boat. The seven-minute 
sail across the river was quite a contrast from the 
sardine jam in the subways running under the ~ 
river nowadays. On the return trip those that did 
not want to walk up Montague Street hill, took a 
stage pulled by a pair of rats encouraged by a long 
whip. Along in the center of Broad Street there 
was a line of hansom cabs and coupes, and here 
and there about the city a cab-stand. The first 
“horseless car- 
riage,” which 
appeared about 
1894, created a 
sensation when 
it drove through 
Central Park. 

Since then 
the automobile 
industry has 
grown, of 
course, to amaz- 
ing proportions. 
With an automo- 
bile for every 
four people in 
some states, the 
producing com- 
panies are turn- 
ing them out at 
the rate of four 
millions a year. 
Indeed, to some 
persons life is 
not worth liv- 
ing today with- 
out a motor car, 
while it is an 
absolute essen- 
tial in many 
commercial 
lines. 

There were 
stock tickers, 
but no news 
tickers. We had 
wa «Oto depend en- 

tirely on news 
, slips delivered 
by messenger boys. There wa§ no Curb market; 
all transactions in unlisted securities were done 
by brokers running around from one firm’s office 
to another. Many of the offices being without tele- 
phones, a lot of leg-work was necessary. S. V. 
White, a big operator in his time, used to have a 
speaking-tube, about an inch in diameter, made of 
tin, and running from his office at 7 Wall Street 
down to the sidewalk on the New Street side of the 
building. Whenever he had anything very confi- 
dential he would run across from the Stock Ex- 
change, blow the whistle in the speaking-tube, and 
talk to his office. 

Outside of this Exchange there was the Consoli- 
dated Exchange at the corner of Broadway and 
Exchange Place, originally a petroleum exchange, 
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but now reorganized into the Consolidated Stock 
and Petroleum, with ten-share lots of stock as the 
standard unit of trading. Then there was the 





openly and took millions of dollars away from the 

public right under the noses of the authorities. 
There was practically no educational financial 
literature. A few houses issued booklets contain- 
ing brief statistics about the securities listed on 
the Stock Exchange. There were daily papers, like 
The Stockholder, and others which have since 
passed away, containing opinions and alleged in- 
formation. But the trader and investor was prac- 
tically left to his own resources when it came to 
learning how. With the business of the Stree? 
practically confined to railroad stocks, all eyes were 
centered on crop conditions, because these formed 
the basis for the earnings of the granger roads 
which, as the principal mediums for speculation, 
usually governed the main swings in the market. 
At the opening the New York Stock Ex- 
change usually took its daily cue from London. 
There was a great 








deal of arbitraging 








“HORSE CARS— 


Did yeoman service in the days 
of my apprenticeship” 


Open Board of Brokers 
(bucket-shop headquar- 
ters) in a building run- 
ning through from 
Broad to New Street, to 
say nothing of the 
dozens of bucket shops 
which infested lower 
Broadway and New 
Street. You could trade 
in twenty-five cents’ 
worth of stock in one 
subterranean beer parlor 
down near Beaver Street, 
if you were willing to 
join a “pool,” each mem- 
ber of which ventured 
another quarter to make 
up the dollar and deal in 
a one share. The pur- 
chase was bucketed over 
the bar-room ticker. But, 
in coming to Wall Street 





back and forth be- 
tween the New York 
and London markets, 
and much of the in- 
itiative came from the 
other side; not only 
English operators, but 
those of Germany and 
Holland were largely 
interested in our rail- 
road stocks. Europe 
had financed a large 
part of the original 
development and later 
extensions of our rail- 
road systems, and 
many hundreds of 
millions of funds in 
our American bonds 
and railroad stocks 
were held abroad. The 
New York financial 
market was a smal! 

affair compar- 

ed with the 

great London 











at so tender an age as 
fifteen, I took the pre- 
caution to wear short 
pants, hence I had not as 
much to lose as some of 
the other boys. 


At that time there was no Stock Exchange clearing 
house, all stock that was sold had to be delivered by 
hand. Sometimes the same certificate of stock would 
pass around to thirty or forty houses before it ended 

Between 
two and two fifteen P. M. we youngsters had to rush 
around like maniacs to get our deliveries into the stock 
windows before the final second of 2.15 P. M. was 


the day’s travels in the last recipient’s box. 


“TELEPHONE POLES ' 
Lined the streets, sustaining a vast i] 
network of tangled wires.” “ 


a 





clicked out on the tickers; but this was good exercise 
and kept us in trim for baseball and hare-and-hounds. 


There was little odd lot business. 


than hundred share orders as a rule. 
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Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange did not want anything less 
Not only bucket 
shops, but discretionary pools advertising publicly, be- 
guiled the idle or venturesome money of those who 
were inclined to take chances. These pools advertised 





“HANSOM CABS 
Victorias and broughams were the transportation system 


DE LUXE of the day.” 
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market, and American financial operations, com- 
paratively speaking, were on a limited scale. 

The investing and speculative public thirty-five 
years ago knew very little about the stock market. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle was, of 
course, the investor’s bible, but that contained no 
educational material—nothing but reports and sta- 
tistics, quotations, etc. Hence, when, at my boss’ 
suggestion, I began to study statistics and other re- 
lated literature, I found little or nothing available 
except small handbooks like Benner’s Prophecies, 
Benner being the Babson of that day. He endeav- 
ored to demonstrate the periodic recurrence of 
panics and booms. There was another book, How 
to Take Money Out of Wall Street, by Jared Flagg, 
which consisted of a plan for being long of cer- 
tain small units of stock and short of certain others 
simultaneously, so that whichever way the market 
went a profit would be secured on some of the 








lots, and, it was 
hoped, all of 
tn vet) —E eo 


THE WALL STREET OF TOMORROW 


ly. Incidentally, 
1 understand 
ihat Mr. Flagg 


that was far-reaching in its effect on both business 
and the stock market. Many banks were merely 
the tools of large speculative cliques and were 
guilty of financing highly speculative promotions. 
The United States was under Republican admin- 
istration, but its finances were none too strong, as 
proven by the fact that a few years later private 
bankers had to come to the rescue of the Govern- 
ment by supplying it with the credit which its di- 
minished resources made necessary. The Govern- 
ment, swayed by the admission of several new 
Western states, had been led to enact the Sherman 
Act of 1890. This bill, which led to large additions 
of silver coin and currency to circulation, made it 
increasingly difficult to maintain gold and silver 
on the parity prescribed by law. Its influence, to- 
gether with the effects of a serious decline in cus- 
toms receipts, increasingly extensive pork-barrel 
activities in Congress and the freezing up of large 
sums in unwise- 
ly inflated spec- 
SB ulations all con- 

tributed to 

heavy drains 

upon the Gov- 








has since gotten 1) Clients of houses represented on the New York Stock ernment’s gold 


into numerous 
difficulties while 


supplies. Thus 


Exchange should be insured against losses due to failures. + transpired 


attempting the 2) The machinery for handling Odd Lots should be vastly that, to main- 


actual demon- 


cs - improved. 
stration of his p 


tain the legal 
reserve (which 


theories. 3) There should be closer supervision and control of manipu- dropped, in 


Another edi- 


tyina paliien- lative operations. 


June, 1894, to 
as low as 65 mil- 


tion was a red- 4) More frequent and at least quarterly reports should be ions) the Gov- 


covered book of 


) made by all corporations. 
statistics issued y p 


ernment was 
forced to resort 


by Haight & 5) Stock quotations will doubtless be broadcasted by radio at to \arge-scale 


Freeze, a noto- 


requent intervals. 
rious bucket f q _— 


financing 
through bond 


shop. This was 6) Federal laws should demand full publicity by those who sales. It was in 


merely a “boil- 
down” of the 


undertake to finance corporations and float securities. 


connection with 
this financing 


annual reports 7) WALL STREET SHOULD MORE THAN EVER BE that the facili- 


of the railway 
and other com- 
panies. Of 








RECOGNIZED AS THE FINANCIAL 
CENTER OF THE WORLD. 


ties of the bank- 
ing community 
were pressed 


course, the into service, but 
bucket shop AzE= it was not until 
would occasion- the country had 


ally furnish 

sage advice—as to how the trick should be done, 
but, generally speaking, the newcomer or the 
would-be student could learn very little as to the 
why and wherefor of things in Wall Street. 

The public practically never sold anything short, 
and very few outsiders knew the meaning of the 
term “stop loss order.” The public method was to 
Luy something on which a tip had been given, and 
let the loss run. When it came to taking profits, 
two points were sufficient as a rule. This con- 
dition resulted in a large body of fluent losers. 
The public simply had no show at all. The mor- 
tality was high in the ordinary swings of the mar- 
ket and panics were frequent enough to wipe out 
those that were left. 

Banking conditions were also highly unstable. 
Only a few years previous it had been possible for 
a group of men to lock up most of the loanable 
funds in New York and produce money stringency 
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- ; passed through 
one of its most serious panics (’93) that the situa- 
tion was righted. 


Comparative Conditions at the Present Time 


From the standpoint of financial stability, Wall 
Street is a Gibraltar of strength today, and the fi- 
nances, credit and stability of the U. S. Govern- 
ment are greater than that of any other country 
in the world. Ranking next to London in 1888, 
New York has far surpassed the English center in 
importance of its financial operations, for within 
the last ten years it has not only furnished the 
wherewithal for the development of the United 
States, but has replenished the exhausted treas- 
uries of Europe during the world’s greatest war. 
Instead of a debtor to the extent of four billion dol- 
lars, this country is now a creditor to the extent of 


(Please turn to page 352) 
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How Business Leaders 


“Normal Business for 
LEWIS L. 


6¢ PRESENT conditions, in my judg- 

ment, indicate a continuation of 
normal business for an indefinite period. 
This conclusion is predicated on such 
fundamental factors as we find in the very 
satisfactory return from this year’s crops, 
the condition of business in general, the 
large movement of freight, the paucity 
of stocks on jobbers’ and retailers’ shelves, 
the lack of idleness, the employment of 
everybody who wishes to work, at most 
satisfactory wages, the probability of a 
reduction in taxes (this cannot be over- 


Outlook for 


A Series of Pointed 
Prepared Especially for 


an Indefinite Period” 
CLARKE 


estimated), the easy money market and 
lack of strain on credit facilities, the 
sound and conservative attitude of th 
Federal Reserve Bank, the splendid ser 
vice in our transportation world, and the 
high hope that European affairs are con- 
stantly approaching peaceful settlement. 
“With these conditions and many others 
of a favorable character, and with faith 
to believe that the incoming Congress wil 
give the most serious consideration to any 
proposals that may be radical in nature 
I am inclined to the opinion as expressed. 


QE 


“I Am Not Worried But Rather Optimistic” 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


T is always hazardous to venture an 

opinion on business conditions for the 
near future. Personally, I have always 
based my calculations over a long period 
of time. While the steel business cannot 
be said to be breaking records at present, 
I am not worried, but rather optimistic 
concerning its future. 

General business in the United States 
is ever on an upward trend. Depressions 
may occur now and then and at times we 
have spurts, but it is constantly develop- 
ing and strengthening. As my cherished 
friend, Mr. J. P. Morgan, has said. “The 
man who does not play the United States 
as a bull investment is certain to go 
broke.” 


Business conditions are now, on thx 
whole, healthy and prophetic of fine op 
portunity, but if the country is to realiz 
its greatest opportunity, we must have 
maximum production and must keep our 
shelves filled. We need goods here a! 
home and the world needs goods abroad 
We want to be able to answer these re 
quirements. There is no depression now 
because we are producing. We must con- 
tinue to produce; this is a demand period 

We are a self-supporting, self-contained 
and independent people. We really need 
no help to realize our destiny. However, 
I believe that Europe must soon come 
back to a normal state. I look for a 
steady improvement. 


“Outlook Is For Satisfactory Business” 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


[X my judgment the outlook is for sat- 

isfactory business in 1924, The factors 
upon which the developments of the new 
year will depend fall naturally into two 


groups: First, those affecting domestic 
conditions only, and second, those condi- 
tions in other countries which affect busi- 
ness in the United States either directly 
or indirectly. 

It is clear that the home market must 
be the main dependence not only of 
American manufacturers but of American 
producers of all classes. If a careful ex- 
amination of domestic conditions shows a 
satisfactory situation, there is justification 
for reasonable business optimism. Stocks 


of goods are apparently adequate bu 
there is no evidence of important accumu 
lation at any stage from producer tc 
consumer. The railroads have handled 
goods promptly and hence there is little 
likelihood of concealed stocks in transit. 
Credit has expanded only moderately in 
response to the requirements of expand- 
ing business and money rates continue 
reasonable and stable. Reports from all 
sections indicate good retail trade and 
there is every indication that it will be 
maintained. 

Although the position of important sec- 
tions of the agricultural community is not 
satisfactory, the agricultural situation is 
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roving slowly. Employment continues 

a high level and the outlook is good 

building and construction during next 

r. An adverse factor in the domestic 

ation is the tendency toward higher 
r costs which, if unchecked, may re- 

t in involuntary decreased consumption 
b: large classes of the community. How- 

er, many important industries are no 

ger operating at capacity and the 

lency of employers to bid against each 

er, which was evident in the early 

nths of 1923, has disappeared. This 
should temper labor demands. 

The events of 1923 have shown that the 
lependence of the United States on con- 
litions in foreign countries was seriously 

vggerated in the period immediately 

llowing 1918. While the European 
iation is still unsettled, exports from 

United States of those commodities 
ich have always constituted the founda- 

n of our trade with Europe have been 

prisingly large. Exports of copper for 

current year to date are slightly higher 
in for the same period of the preceding 
ar. Exports of lard from the United 
tates for the nine months ending with 

ptember, 1923, exceeded by about 40 

r cent exports for the corresponding 
period of 1922. Germany took two-fifths 

the total and almost twice as much as 
the corresponding period of 1922. 
tton exports for the first nine months 

of 1923 were materially lower than for 
he first nine months of 1922, but other 

‘tors besides curtailed purchasing power 

Europe contributed to this result. The 
money value of cotton exports was higher 
and the failure to take as much cotton 

in the preceding year was at least in 
sonsiderable measure the result of the 
inability of large groups of users of cotton 
ods, such as the people of India, to 


pay the prices resulting from the advance 


in the price of cotton. For the current 
cotton year beginning August 1, 1923, 
European takings of American cotton 
have exceeded by 200,000 bales takings 
for the same period of 1922, although 
they are a little less than in 1921. 

It is true that exports of grain from 
the United States to Europe have shown 
a heavy decline not only in the first nine 
months of the calendar year but during 
the wheat year now current, but again the 
conclusion does not follow that the decline 
is due to curtailed purchasing power in 
Europe. Rather the decline in wheat 
takings may be ascribed to the more 
advantageous export position of other 
important wheat areas of the world and 
to good crops in Europe itself. 

Today there is small promise of a 
prompt formal adjustment of conflicting 
European interests and there is little rea- 
son to expect that a formal agreement, 
when reached, would be followed by a 
prompt economic recovery there. This 
situation affords no grounds for business 
pessimism in the United States. Ameri- 
can business is now well adjusted to a 
more or less disabled Europe. The new 
year holds the prospect of business in 
large volume but competition will be 
severe and profits will not be easy to 
make. The first obligation resting upon 
every executive will be reduction of costs 
as far as possible by the use of improved 
processes, by courageous refusal to be 
stampeded by unreasonable demands of 
labor and by the practice of economy in 
every direction. Determination to main- 
tain a large volume of sales at a small 
profit offers more promise than the effort 
to secure a wide margin of profit through 
prices so high as to curtail consumption. 
Those who recognize these facts and are 
prepared to meet the conditions may face 
the new year with confidence. 


Srrse 


“People of the U. S. Spoiled by Large Profits” 
FRANK BAILEY 


‘THAT all of 1924 will be a good year 

for business seems to me to require 
reat efforts on the part of a healthy 
ptimist. We are still hoping against 
1ope that somehow or other the world 
vill get fixed up, but each day the out- 
ook is somewhat worse. The monstrous 
tragedy at Versailles in 1918 apparently 
has “put its seal upon a carnival of bar- 
arism and unmorality perhaps unprece- 
dented in history.” Repudiation on the 
part of many of the nations of Europe 
seems imminent and must come, and 
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resultant world-wide depression must of 
necessity follow. 

In all manufacturing business, many of 
the people of the United States have been 
spoiled by large profits and “easy money.” 
Real competition, economies and efficiency 
of labor only come after the empty dinner 
pail. These conditions no longer exist 
abroad for a man- would prefer to work 
ten hours a day than starve. 

The real estate boom is still on, and the 
business of my company is still in excess 
of what it was last year. Prices for 
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construction have receded little if any, 
and still the demand for small houses 
keeps up. The higher priced flat is now 
at the point of saturation, for it takes but 
few vacancies to make a surplus. 

The shortage of labor in construction, 
and the prices which they are able to ob- 
tain through limited membership in their 
unions, is oppressing millions of people 
in this city, and there, too, the relief 
seems to be only one way—through the 


thorny road of suffering and hardship. 

When real estate will start its decline, 
I am not prepared to prophesy, but cer- 
tainly it cannot be very far away. Mort- 
gage loans by conservative institutions, 
who sell them with guarantee, have been 
made on about 130% of pre-war prices 
as a basis of value, and I look for no 
disturbance in that class of mortgages. 
Money for the mortgage field will prob- 
ably be abundant. 


se 


“I Look Forward to 1924” 
A. R. ERSKINE 


WHILE business generally has receded 

from the large volume and almost 
feverish activity of the early spring, it 
remains, nevertheless, at a high point. 
Present volume affords profit-making 
possibilities in most industries. Despite 


keener competition, an upward tendency 
in production is noticeable in many lines. 

Outside of a few northwestern states 
dependent wholly on wheat, agriculture is 


in a remarkably strong position. Cotton, 
corn, dairy products, fruit and other 
things are bringing high prices, and the 
total value of farm products this year is 
around fifteen billion dollars. 

I cannot see how hard times can prevail 
in a country thus endowed with good 
fortune. I look forward to 1924 being a 
year of substantial business with satis- 
factory profits to well managed industry 


SPR 


“Business ... Has No Reason to Be Apprehensive” 
BENJAMIN ANDERSON, JR, 


HE year 1923 is clearly the best busi- 
ness year we have had since the end 

of the War. 1919 and 1920 constituted a 
period of much greater business enthusi- 
asm, and the fortunate few who managed 
to take profits on the crest of that boom 
made larger profits than have been made 
in 1923, but long before the end-of 1920 
the hollowness of the preceding boom was 
clearly in evidence, and the losses which 
followed left the busi ess world with little 
appetite for a repetition of the experience. 
We have kept our heads much better 
during the past eighteen months of good 
business. The profits which have been 
made are real profits, and the business 
world as a whole has no reason to be ap- 
prehensive of a morning-after headache. 
The boom which culminated in April 
of 1923 had menacing features, and had 
it been carried much further, would have 
brought serious disaster. But we pulled 
up in time. That boom, which followed 
the depression of 1921 and early 1922, 
resembled in many respects the sharp 
booms of 1895 and 1909, which followed 
the crises of 1893 and 1907 and the de- 
pressions of 1894 and 1908 respectively. 
Consumption was reduced in all three of 
the periods of depression, but it was not 
reduced as much as buying. Buying was 
reduced, but it was not reduced as much 
as production. Obviously such a situation 
tends to correct itself. With buying in 
excess of production, visible stocks are 
quickly reduced and worked off. With 
consumption in excess of buying, invisible 
stocks are quickly reduced. When prices 
cease falling and confidence begins to be 
restored, buying must inevitably increase 
as merchants, manufacturers, and others 


begin to replenish their depleted stocks 
There comes a sharp and short-lived re- 
plenishment boom based on abnormal buy- 
ing in excess of production and consump- 
tion until stocks are brought up to norma! 
Merchants and manufacturers do not, 
however, overbuy in such a situation, 
having in mind from recent experience 
the dangers of such a course. When 
stocks are brought up to normal, ab- 
normal buying ceases and buying is 
reduced to what is necessary to match 
consumptive outgo. The boom is over. 

Consumption, however, has continued on 
a high level through the year, and the 
volume of production has also been very 
great, though now decidedly lower than 
at the boom peak in April. 

American business is faced with a great 
many difficulties, most of which grow out 
of the foreign situation. The foreign 
situation grows worse rather than better 
The reaction is most immediate upon our 
farmers and certain producers of raw 
materials, such as copper. The prices of 
wheat and hogs are especially unsatisfac- 
tory. Reactions of the foreign situatior 
are very definite and immediate, however 
upon hides and leather, the fertilizer in- 
dustry, zinc, the farm implement industry, 
the packers, and other important interests 

Disturbing domestic factors are, more- 
over, to be found in the abnormal short 
supply of cotton which is embarrassing 
the cotton spinners, in the ill-regulated 
and excessive production of petroleum, 
and in the short and inelastic labor supply 
which our new immigration policy has 
brought about. Productive industry, 
moreover, is hampered in securing ade- 
quate capital by the existence of a large 
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i growing volume of tax exempt 
securities, and the excessive surtaxes, 
hich in combination divert a great deal 
the savings of the country from 
roduction to relatively non-productive 
rposes, 
Jur protective tariff policy has com- 
ated and intensified certain of the 
culties referred to above. In par- 
Jar, it has contributed to widening the 
ad between the prices of what the 
mer buys and the prices of the things 
sells. 
[hese difficulties and handicaps have 
n faced with extraordinary intelligence 
| ability by American business men and 
kers. They have kept their heads. 
y have recognized the existence of 
gers, and they have devised plans for 
ting them. Sound business policy 


calls for moderate inventory and quick 
turnover, even though quick turnover 
means modest profits. It involves cautious 
dividend policy and the piling up of un- 
usual surplusses. In involves operating 
on unusual margins of capital and 
especially on unusual margins of working, 
liquid capital. It involves an extension of 
the principle of a diffusion of risks. It 
involves caution both in the giving and 
in the taking of credits. The carrying 
out of this policy has given us at the 
close of the year an extraordinary safe 
and sound credit position. The cautious 
buying policy of the past eight months 
means that business men generally know 
that they must buy more in the near 
future and that those who sell to them 
also know it. Business is going on and 
will go on. 
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“Congress Will Be Balance Wheel of Prosperity” 
JOHN E. EDGERTON 


(CONGRESS will be the balance wheel 
4 of prosperity for the year 1924. 
Among industrial and business men in 

general there seems to be a feeling of 
suppressed confidence, all waiting to see 
what our legislators in Washington are 
going to do. These groups are inclined 
to be cautious regarding the immediate 
future, particularly in view of the fact 
that the new Congress gives ample in- 
dication of having quite a radical streak 
in its makeup. Should this develop to 
any great power and impose on the 
country marked departures from the con- 
ventional, it is bound to prove a definite 
deterrent to business development and 
industrial extension. 

Congress should immediately apply 
itself, in my opinion, to the key problems 
that affect business and industry, among 
them transportation, immigration and 
taxation, with which, of course, will be 
linked the bonus question. I believe most 
positively that Congress should adhere 
rigidly to the scheme of economy it en- 
tered only recently when it applied the 
budget system to our national administra- 
tion. Any wide departure from this 
definite scheme of expenditures will most 
certainly carry a distinct menace with it. 
We must conduct the nation’s business in 
an economic way. We are now face to 
face with the day of reckoning for the 
tremendous expenditures incurred during 
the World War, expenses which have in- 
creased the public debt from something 
like $1,500,000,000 in 1917 to approxi- 


mately $25,000,000,000 today. We have 
had to meet this for the last six or seven 
years with excessive taxation which has 
strained us to the point where it has 
been a real burden on a very large per- 
centage of the population. Our generosity 
and willingness to spend money to win 
the war must now be equalled by a cor- 
responding willingness on the part of all 
to assist the government in a period of 
economy and retrenchment, stop agitations 
for reckless expenditures and refuse 
enormous appropriations for the benefit of 
minorities, particulaly when these appro- 
priations will not be of the slightest 
benefit to the people as a whole. 

We in this country are unusually for- 
tunate compared with other nations. We 
have no political upheavals, no commercial! 
or industrial eruptions, no _ constant 
enemies on our borders. We have every- 
thing to make us happy and prosperous. 
We have every facility for wholesale 
social progress. We have an industrious 
people with a wealth of natural resources 
that are still undeveloped. We are pro- 
ducing as no other nation ever did and 
we must keep our international balance 
and find proper outlets for our surplus. 

If Congress will adopt a policy along 
the lines of sane economic procedure, put 
up barriers against raids on the treasury 
for political advantage, and keep upper- 
most in its mind the thought of doing 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
of the people, we need have no fear as 
to the year 1924 or any other year. 
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“Every Reason to Feel Confidence in 1924” 
J. H. TREGOE 


[XN approaching 1924 we naturally take 
a glance backward and follow as 
nearly as we can the courses of 1923. 
The close of the year 1923 should not 
be disappointing, though we may concede 
in some industries it has not been so 
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congenial a year as in others. In the early 
months business became very flushed and 
excited. There were hectic spots here 
and there which gave the credit observer 
some little alarm. We knew all along 
(Please turn to page 374) 
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Who Will Direct American Destinies 
In Congress Next Year? 


ROM present prospects, let it be 

said in the beginning, there is go- 

ing to be mighty little shaping of 
destinies by Congress during the next 
twelve months. This should be borne in 
mind when estimating the men who hold 
the big hands in the present national leg- 
islative game. In truth, none holds a 
very good hand; split flushes are perhaps 
the best that are held. Scarcely a one 
has a hand which patently is worth draw- 
ing to, and hardly a one is anxious to 
risk a draw on what he holds. 

Hence, virtually every one of the out- 
standing participants is reduced to the 
necessity of playing the game of bluff, 
or of risking more than one cares to 
stake on a hand which every other player 
knows is weak, or of throwing his cards 
into the discard and thus becoming a 
free-lance commentator on the game’s 
futility. 

And this is true of those whose hands 
ordinarily would be excellent as of those 
whose hands ordinarily wouldn’t be worth 
a bean. For circumstances have 


By AARON HARDY ULM 


of the present Congress. This margin 
is worse than thin and shadowy; it is 
scarcely more than a mirage. The net 
Republican lead in. the Senate is only six; 
in the House it is about fifteen. Only par- 
liamentary generalship of extraordinary 
quality could translate such an attenuated 
majority into responsible management; 
this even though conditions otherwise 
were happy, which isn’t the case. The 
Republican lead is statistical only. It is 
offset by members who scorn party obli- 
gations and will not hesitate in taking 
advantage of the situation to carry on 
rebellion and thereby promote stagnation. 

In direct command of the nominal ma- 
jority forces there are, however, men of 
great astuteness and well talented for sit- 
uations of this kind. It seems singular 
that in the most demoralized and irre- 
sponsible Congress of recent times the 
designated generals of the regulars on 
both sides of the traditional division be- 
tween the parties should be of type and 
quality probably above the average of 


their predecessors, at least those of recent 
years. 

Into the shoes of James R. MANN and 
Frank W. Mownpe tt, late leaders of ni 
mean stature, have stepped NicHoLas W 
LoncwortH oF Oxnro who is to direct 
the battle for Republicanism in the House 
Longworth as a parliamentarian measures 
up even to the high rating of the late 
Mr. Mann. In addition, he is personally 
popular among all groups, is a diplomat 
extraordinary, a quick thinker, a smooth 
actor, a suave and generous bluffer. 

It is well to watch “Nick” Lownc- 
WORTH as majority leader in the House 
This man who still is popularly viewed 
largely as the dandified son-in-law of the 
late Mr. Roosevelt, may come throug! 
the prevailing Congressional bluff and 
bluster as one of the great parliamen 
tary leaders of the time. If anyone can 
pull the House out of the confusion which 
besets it, he can. Insofar as the job calls 
for the exercise of superior skill in play- 
ing the super-poker game of parliamen- 
tary tactics, he will have to per- 
form it almost alone. For, on the 








put a new evaluation on cards 
dealt out by politics to those who 
play, with the country’s destinies 
more or less at stake, in the Con- 
gressional game. 

One of these is the weakening 
of party control through a process 
of political deterioration that has 
been going on for a dozen years 
or more. Another is the thin 
and shadowy numerical margin 


“THE SESSION— 


“_.. Promises to resolve itself into a 
game of jockeying and bluffing and 
blustering between all sides. And many 
members must take part in it who have 
little faculty for that sort of game.” 


whole, House Republicans are 
probably shier of this form of 
skill than they ever were before 
Most of the old-timers who pos- 
sessed it in high degree, like 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon and “Jim” 
Mann, are gone from legislative 
precincts. But at places of high 
vantage there stand by Long- 
worth men of no mean legislative 





between the parties in both houses 


ability. 
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thirty years or more has dis- 





Martin B. MAppEN oF I1u1- 
wos, who heads the great ap- 
propriations committee, now 
much more powerful than it 
used to be, is a regular, and 
peculiarly regular in the old 
tradition that it is the busi- 
ness of the chief of his com- 
mittee to play the part of trea- 
sury watchdog. GREEN OF 

wa doesn’t measure up fully 

the standards set by the 
ast for the chairmanship of 

» House Ways and Means 


“IN THIS CONGRESS— 


“. . « Of the men who hold the big hands 
in the present national legislative game, 
none holds a very good hand. Split flushes 
are perhaps the best to be had. Scarcely 
one has a hand worth drawing to, and 
aera one is anxious to draw to what he 

olds. 


tinguished him as a marvel 
for hard work and endurance. 

Next to him in the radical 
ranks stands SENATOR GEORGE 
W. Norris or Nepraska; also 
a man of long parliamentary 
experience and good legislative 
ability. But Norris is only 
partially of the LaFotierre 
type. He is more inclined to- 
wards the theoretical and ab- 
stractural; he lacks the mar- 
tial vim of his confrére; the 





insurgent group will not fol- 





ommittee. But in his quiet, 

thodical and rather un- 
imaginative way he is a capable legis- 
itor, though by no means a great tac- 
ician. WuInsLow oF MASSACHUSETTS, 
chairman of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, provided that he holds 
what was his already, is a rugged stal- 
wart. McFappen oF THE BANKING AND 
Currency CoMMITTEE is a regular of 
regulars. 

These five men will have much to say 
about what the House does or doesn’t 
with regard to economic questions, not- 
ably finance and transportation, during 
the next twelve months. 


On the Democratic Side 


Opposed to them on the Democratic 
side will be men of largely the same types 
—men like Garrett OF TENNESSEE, mi- 
nority leader; GarNer or Texas, his 
adjunct; Crisp or GrorGiA, expert par- 
liamentarian; and Hutt or TENNESSEE. 

LoncwortH and SPEAKER GILLETT ex- 
cepted, the Democrats have the edge on 
the Republicans when it comes to parlia- 
mentary skill in the House. 

The big issues, however, will not be 
between Republicans and Democrats but 
rather between conservatism and radi- 
calism, with a twilight stretch of so- 
called progressivism betwixt them. 

And the big figure here, as in the Sen- 
ate, is Senator LAFoLLetre or WIscoN- 
SIN, operating chiefly through the House 
delegation from his State, a delegation 
made up entirely of his adherents. Three 
of them stand out: Netson, the titular 
House leader of the insurgents; FRear, 
who is on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; and Cooper, a Representative of near- 
ly thirty years’ experience. 

What will this group, which ranges 
from a minimum of about seventeen to 
a maximum of perhaps thirty members, 
really do? This depends on circum- 
stances and largely the maneuvering 
ability of NicHotas LoncwortH. 

A balance of power is a tremendous 
force for mischief, but otherwise of no 
great moment. In the House, once the 
shoals of organization are passed, this 
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force will have to give way to precedent 
made concrete by a system of rules 
builded on the principle that to insure 
the operation of a large body someone 
must have authority to see that it does 
operate. 

Since the Speakership was rendered im- 
potent, this authority has drifted steadily 
into the hands of the majority floor leader. 
Unless insurgency gives another trend to 
it, this means that Longworth should be 
the outstanding figure in the present 
House of Representatives. 

But the recognized minority has con- 
siderable power, which is reflected in its 
floor leader. Not since Underwood led 
them have the House Democrats had for 
leader a man cut out more decidedly for 
parliamentary generalship than is Finis 
J. Garrett oF TENNESSEE. Solid and 
sound in his thinking, never impecunious 
or small minded, Garrett may be de- 
pended upon to play the legitimate oppo- 
sition game in a big and wholesome way. 
He and his confréres are not apt to go 
very far with the radicals; for they con- 
fidently expect to control the next Con- 
gress and want no ghosts raised now for 
political effect to haunt them then. 


In the Radical Ranks 


Insurgency will count for more in the 
Senate probably than in the House. 
There, his health permitting, Senator 
LaFo.tette will be in direct command 
of the irregulars, and as such will be the 
outstanding figure in the Upper House. 
As this is written, the Wisconsin Senator 
is confined to his home ill; how seriously, 
no one has stated authorita- 
tively. A good deal of Congres- 
sional history depends upon La- 
FOLLETTE’S re- taining that physi- 
cal vigor which during the last 


low Norris as faithfully as 
LaFoLLette, 

This group made up in the Senate of 
the two Senators named and several new 
ones, like the two Farmer-Labor mem- 
bers from Minnesota, the nominal Re- 
publican Howett or NepraAsKA and the 
nominal Democrat WHEELER oF. Mon- 
TANA, is in position virtually to prevent 
Congress doing anything which it doesn’t 
approve. For Senatorial rules favor ob- 
struction. 


When “Nothing” Seems Desirable 


The best that the regular Republicans 
in the Senate hope for is—nothing, par- 
ticularly nothing of the kind which the 
radicals are demanding. 

The General here is Reep Smoot oF 
Uran, who is LaFottette’s match for 
hard work and tedium. Unless the House 
of Representatives is transformed by 
some strange alchemy into the house of 
responsibility, the destinies of the nation 
insofar as they will be controlled by Con- 
gress during the next twelve months, 
will be in the hands largely of LaFor- 
LETTE and Smoot. Should the Wiscon- 
sin man drop out, then it would be 
Smoor against the radical group operating 
more or less without specific leadership, 
though BrookHart oF Iowa, the most 
radical of them all, might attain that 
dignity. 

This BrookHart is no mean pleader. 
His mind perhaps filled with visions, he 
know how to translate the abstractual into 
the apparently concrete, and like LAFot- 
LETTE he has the boldness to stake all on 
a single card. It is well to keep an eye 
on Brook#Hart. 

Wituram E. Borau or Ipano occupies 
a position always unique and now contain- 
ing huge possibilities. This is the one big 
man in Congress who is counted more or 
less by all sides gnd without reflection 
upon his sincerity or consistency. On 
some things Boran is as conservative as 
Smoot or Lopce or UNpERWoop, on others 
as radical as LAFottette. Boran is prob- 
ably the only true Liberal in either House; 

(Please turn to page 360) 
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S the United States of America be- 
coming a nation of investors? The 
answer: It is. Slowly but surely. 
As a nation we have not yet acquired 
the thrift of the French, the investment 
acumen of the British nor the shrewd- 
ness of the Dutch, but we are progress- 
ing along the right lines. We are still 
extremely gullible and equally optimistic. 
The former trait is the result of lack of 
investment education and the latter is a 
national characteristic which has carried 
this country through its greatest trials. 
Confidence in the future and faith in one’s 
country, backed by investment wisdom, 
which is the result of investment study 
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and investment experience, is an unbeat- 
able combination. We possess the former 
and are acquiring the latter by degrees. 
The great American doctrine “Take a 
chance” is strongly ingrained in the Amer- 
ican people. It is a natural attribute 
of a country, new as compared with 
older civilizations, and whose natural re- 
sources are great. The great empire 
builders of this country have taken great 
chances in furthering of their plans for 
development, but not nearly as great 
chances as the public believes. In other 
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words, the public mind has confused spec- 
ulation with gambling. When Harriman 
got a great banking house to back the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific, he 
was speculating and speculating shrewdly, 
but he was not gambling. Neither wa: 
Henry Ford gambling when he borrowe: 
the first few thousands which he has 
pyramided into a plethora of millions 
But he was unquestionably speculating 
The fundamental difference is that the 
speculator has figured out in advance the 
probabilities in his favor and the natural 
consequences of his actions. The gambler 
trusts blindly to chance for success. 

By the same token, many investors who 
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Lclieved they were speculating or even 

investing in alluring-appearing securities, 
re not even gambling. The cards were 

siacked against them before the game 

started which they might have suspected 
d they used even ordinary intelligence 
placing their funds. 

It used to be said in the days of our fa- 

rs that every man “invested” in a gold- 
mining propostion at least once in a life- 
time. The late J. P. Morgan was no ex- 
ception. 

Having been bitten by the gambling 
bug and inoculated by the serum of fail- 

e, most men are content to settle down 
to the slow but sure sound-investment 
route to a competence. 

By the same token, a people as a whole 
are like an individual. When the coun- 

y has been sufficiently “stung” in the 

itter of unsound securities put out by 

iscrupulous promoters, it will gradually 
quire an increasing resistance to that 
liction. 

The writer does not subscribe to the 
theory that we have become a nation of 
pendthrifts and .that the country is “go- 
ig to the dogs.” The world has been 
oing to the dogs for a couple of thou- 
ind years, as pessimists in every age have 
lulated, but, as the optimists remark, 
“the dogs have had a long wait.” 

More money is spent because more 
1oney is being made. If figures were 
vailable, the writer is convinced they 
vould show that the present average an- 
ual expenditure of the average individ- 
ial, bears pretty much the same ratio to 
the average income of the average indi- 
vidual, as it did a hundred or even a thou- 
sand years ago. In other words, while 
more goes out now, more comes in. In 
certain flush periods and in certain un- 
typical localities, such as big centers of 
population, the ratio may rise, but in other 
times and in other places it undoubtedly 
falls. 


The Automobile Bug-a-Boo 
Certain economists have professed to 
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see in the automobile the canker which 
is eating out the heart of the American 
nation. With all deference to other and 
perhaps better opinion, the writer does 
not share in that view. He believes that 
the motor car has done more to promote 
joy of living and hence quicken the desire 
to achieve and acquire, than almost any 
one thing which can be mentioned. The 
individual who mortgages his house to 
buy an automobile today, would have shin- 
plastered the family rooftree fifty years 
ago to buy a piano or a horse and buggy. 
The writer well recalls when the telephone 
was regarded as an extravagance pardon- 
able only in the ultra wealthy. 

There are no statistics on the number 
of investors in the United States. There 


are many indications that their numbers 
have vastly increased within a compara- 
tively few years. This publication is a 
striking testimonial to that fact. When 
it was first founded sixteen years ago, its 
subscribers were few and mostly inter- 
ested in speculation. Investment inquiries 
were rare and more often than not indi- 
cated a lamentable knowledge of even the 
fundamentals of investment knowledge. 
Now this publication is the largest of its 
class in the world, and one has only to sit 
in its inquiry department and read the 
fiood of letters with investment questions 
—intelligent questions too—which pours 
in daily, to realize that the investment 
consciousness of the country has been tre- 
mendously quickened. 

Savings banks, which are the great, ele- 
mentary school for investors, bear out 
that conclusion. Twenty years ago there 
were approximately 1,000 savings banks 
throughout the country with six million 
depositors and two and a half billions of 
deposits. Now there are nearly 1,700 sav- 
ings banks with approximately twelve and 
a half million of depositors and more than 
seven billions of deposits. Then the aver- 
age amount due each depositor was $401, 
now it is $543. The growth in savings 
deposits is shown in the graph which ac- 
companies this article. It will be noted 
that with the exception of slight reces- 
sions in 1908 and 1921, the total of sav- 
ings deposits has increased each year. 
The average yearly increase over the 
twenty-year period is $236,000,000. 

Savings banks are only a small section 
in the nation’s great investment picture. 
If the figures of insurance companies, 
building loan associations, banks, trust 
companies and the hundred and one other 
reservoirs of accumulated funds were 
compiled, they would tell the same story. 

The graph showing the yearly volumes 
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Three Very Attractive Railroad Bonds 


At Current Prices, These Bonds Offer High 
Undervalued 


Yields 


HE prices at which the highest- 

grade bonds sell is governed mainly 

by the prevailing level of interest 
rates. This is true of our government 
issues, the underlying bonds of our 
strongest railroad systems and a limited 
number of public utilities and industrials. 
The element of risk, although always 
present to some degree, is negligible in 
the case of securities of this type. The 
yield on investments of this calibre de- 
pends chiefly on the condition of the 
money market. When funds are in great 
demand they decline in price, whereas a 
plethora of loanable capital results in 
higher prices. 

Comparatively few securities fall 
within this category. With most, the se- 
curity of interest and principal is to a 
greater or less extent conditional upon 
the earnings of the issuing company. The 
prices which obligations of this kind com- 
mand are not regulated by fluctuations in 
the interest rate as much as by the mar- 
ket’s estimate of the obligor’s future earn- 
ings. 

Where intrinsic value is largely absent 
a bond may have as violent ups and downs 
as the majority of stocks. Many of the 
junior obligations of weak companies are 
bonds in name only. Even where there 
is considerable intrinsic value the fact 
that a security is that of a company whose 
financial record has not been satisfac- 
tory, subjects it to wide fluctuations. 
When the outlook appears bright the ele- 
ment of risk is i.nderestimated, while a 
period of meager earnings makes senti- 
ment turn in the opposite direction. 

It is for this reason that many bonds 
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and Are Apparently 
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which cannot be classed as investments, 
but which nevertheless possess substan- 
tial intrinsic value, offer possibilities of 
appreciation. They can be termed spec- 
ulative investments. No hard and fast 
line can ever be drawn classifying every 
security as either an investment or a spec- 
ulation, and this hybrid expression, al- 
though apparently contradictory, best de- 
scribes them.: Among the railroad issues 
that can be considered in this class are 


such bonds as Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
General 5s, Chicago Great Western 4s 
Erie & Jersey 6s, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Prior Liens, Seaboard Air Line 
Ist 4s, St. Louis, San Francisco Prior 
Liens, and St. Louis Southwestern Cons 
4s. The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a detailed analysis of three 
of the above, which combine reasonably 
high intrinsic value and favorable spec- 
ulative opportunities. 





Erie & Jersey Railroad First 6s, 1955 


Representing an Unusual Opportunity in Bonds 


BRE & JERSEY Ist 6s, due in 1955, 
of which there are 7.183 million dol- 
lars outstanding, are a first mortgage on 
39 miles of road. The Erie & Jersey has 
been absorbed by the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany and the obligation assumed by the 
latter. Their lien covers the cut-off ex- 
tending from Highland Mills to Graham, 
New York. It is a low-grade line with 
a maximum westbound grade of 0.6% 
and eastbound of 0.2%, and is double- 
tracked throughout. It was built about 
fifteen years ago to avoid the heavy 
grades on the main line. The latter goes 
over Otisville hill and contains steep 
grades. 

Practically all the heavy freight trains 
are sent over the cut-off rather than the 
main line. It enables greater speed, and, 
in spite of the few miles added distance, 
reduces the consumption of fuel and wear 
and tear on equipment. It obviates the 
use of a pusher over Otisville hill. 


Notwithstanding the high rate of $186,- 
000 per mile at which this issue is out- 
standing, it is well secured. Due to ex- 
tensive tunnels, the line was constructed 
at a high cost. It has a tremendous 
freight density since it handles virtually 
the entire through traffic of the Erie Sys- 
tem. Without it, the Erie would have 
great difficulty in operating economically 


Phenomenal Earnings 


Erie securities have had a very rapid 
rise in the past few weeks. Some of it 
has been attributed to the report that 
large interests were seeking to get con- 
trol of the road. Its splendid earnings 
have been an equally important cause. 
Operating revenues have been in excess 
of any previous time in its long and 
checkered history. In comparison with 
the increase in revenues operating ex- 
penses have been held down very well. 
The result has beer a net operating income 
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of 12.6 millions for the first nine months. 
The Erie has shared in the heavy traffic 
which all the trunk lines have obtained 
because of the high degree of industrial 
activity which has been maintained 
throughout the period in the great manu- 
facturing centers of the East. 

In addition to its operating revenues, 
the Erie has an important source of in- 
come in its lucrative coal properties, the 
largest of which is the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company. The amount it receives in divi- 
dends from these subsidiaries varies 
greatly from year to year, but estimating 
this other income at a low figure it is 


probable that fixed charges will be cov- 
ered nearly twice over in 1923. Even if 
earnings do not permanently continue at 
quite the present rate, the Erie now ap- 
pears in a position to consistently earn 
a fair margin over interest requirements. 

At their present price of 90, Erie & 
Jersey ist 6s, because of the value of 
their specific security and the system’s 
increased earnings, are a desirable 
purchase. It will take an extended 
period of satisfactory income before 
they can rise entirely out of the spec- 
ulative class, but in time their status 
is likely to be much improved. 


ete 





Seaboard Air Line First Gold 4s, 1950 


An Interesting Specvestment Suit- 
able for Business Men’s Funds 


G EABOARD AIR LINE Ist 4s, due 
in 1950, are a direct lien on 2,485 
miles of road, but a first lien on only 
280 miles. On the remaining mileage they 
are subject to prior liens equalling $27,- 
000,000. Of the First 4s there are 12.- 
775 million outstanding in the hands of 
the public, but an additional 27 million 
is pledged under the company’s refund- 
ing mortgage. Taking the total of under- 
lying bonds and the amount of First 4s, 
both outstanding and pledged, we obtain 
an aggregate of $26,870 per mile. 

From a mortgage standpoint, they are 
fairly well secured, but not proof against 
a drastic reorganization should such ever 
prove necessary. Due to their prior lien 
they would fare much better than either 
the company’s refunding 4s of 1959 or 
consolidated 6s of 1945. The fact that 
they would be better protected in the 
event that such a contingency should 
arise makes them more attractive than 
the junior obligations, in spite of the bet- 
ter basis upon which the latter are selling. 

It must not be assumed from these 
statements that the Seaboard is at the 
present time on the verge of a _receiver- 
ship. Up until a year ago it was peril- 
ously near one, but recent operating re- 
sults have definitely removed this possi- 
bility for the immediate future. How- 
ever, in purchasing the bonds of a weak 
road the provident individual does not 
lose sight of what might occur if it 
proved necessary at some distant time to 
reduce or change the form of the com- 
pany’s debt. In such a situation the bonds 
closest to the rails invariably fare the 
best. 


Seaboard’s Recovery 


For a long time to come the bonds of 
this road will move in sympathy with 
earnings. The market’s judgment of their 
value will change accordingly as the earn- 
ing prospect appears bright or dismal. 
This largely explains the rise which all 
the Seaboard issues have had during the 
last year. 

At no time in the past decade has there 
been a substantial margin over fixed 
charges. In 1921, the net deficit amounted 
to $224,000, and in 1922 to $1,158,000. The 
apparently better showing in the former 
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year was due to the receipt of $1,500,000 
from the government applicable to the 
period of Federal Control. This year net 
operating income has shown a much- 
needed improvement. In the first nine 
months fixed charges for the entire year 
have been covered. This does not include 
interest on its $25,000,000 5% adjustment 
bonds, but it is reasonably certain that 
net income during the remainder of the 
year will be more than sufficient to enable 
the resumption of payments on them. 
They have received nothing since 1920. 


- 


How have these earnings, which are 
highly encouraging when compared to the 
record of recent years, been secured? 
Traffic has been heavy and gross revenues 
have advanced 17% over 1922. The aver- 
age train load has been increased and the 
movement of trains expedited. These 
operating features have resulted in a de- 
creased consumption of fuel per unit of 
traffic handled. The only disheartening 
factor is the low percentage of gross reve- 
nues being spent on maintenance, and the 
Seaboard certainly needs physical upbuild- 
ing. Its fundamental weakness in the past 
has been its inability to put back into the 
property any appreciable surplus earnings. 
Nevertheless the condition of equipment 
is better than it has been in some time, 
even though the latest figures at hand 
still show a large percentage of its cars 
unserviceable. 

Everything considered, the Seaboard’s 
position is better than it has been for a 
number of years. One would be overly 
sanguine to say that it is near the end of 
its financial difficulties, for fixed charges 
are still burdensome in relation to earn- 
ing power. Nevertheless, the improve- 
ment this year has been very marked, and 
there is no reason to anticipate any se- 
rious setback. At their present price 
of 59 the First 4s of 1950 give a cur- 
rent return of 6.75% and a yield to ma- 
turity of 7.60, where they are quite sat- 
isfactory as a business man’s invest- 
ment. 





St. Louis Southwestern First Cons. 4s, 1932 
An Attractive Bond Offering a High Yield to Maturity 


T. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN ist 

Consolidated 4s, due in 1932, are sub- 
ordinate in lien to $20,000,000 First 4s 
of 1989, and $10,000,000 Second Income 
(now mortgage 4s of 1989). Of the lat- 
ter issue 7 millions are now deposited un- 
der the consolidated 4s so that they share 
in the second lien to a large extent. In- 
cluding the prior liens outstanding in the 
hands of the public, the consolidated 4s 
are outstanding at the rate of approxi- 
mately $33,000 per mile. They are fol- 
lowed by $12,269,000 first terminal and 
unifying 5s of 1952. 

The lien of the consolidated 4s is not 
very strong, and they are to be classed as 
a junior obligation. When considered in 
relation to the road's earning power, how- 
ever, they appear in a more favorable 
position. For the past three years, the 
company has been covering its total in- 
terest charges twice over. This indicates 
an ample margin of safety. 


This year both gross revenues and net 
operating income have far surpassed 1922. 
On the basis of results for the period 
ending September 30th, interest charges 
will be earned about two and a half times. 
The favorable showing has not been ac- 
complished at the expense of maintenance 
for the company’s policy in this regard 
has been very liberal. 

Last year St. Louis Southwestern 
placed its preferred stock on a 5% basis. 
This is an indication of the management's 
belief that earnings will continue at a 
sufficiently high rate to leave abundant 
income after fixed charges. 

At their current quotation of 77 the 
consolidated 4s of 1932 yield 5.20% cur- 
rently, but the return figured to maturity 
amounts to 7.70. This is an extremely 
high yield on a bond so well protected 
by earnings, and at the present level 
this issue looks attractive. 








Due 
Seaboard Air Line Ist 4s..... 1950 
Erie & Jersey Ist 6s 1955 
St. Louis-Southwestn Cons. 4s 1932 


* Estimated. 
or equally well secu 








THREE ATTRACTIVE RAILROAD BONDS 


Price 


59 
90 
77 


t Amount required per mile of road for interest on this issue and all prior 


Income Available—, 

Per Mile of Road 
Yield Avg. 1913-22 1923* 
7.60 $1,534 $2,380 
6.75 6,753 11,200 
7.70 2,100 3,350 


Amount 
equired 
$890 
2,384 
1,000 




















Kansas City Southern Rwy. Co. 





Book Value of K.S.U.a Vital Factor 


Why the Final I. C. C. Valuation of Kansas City Southern 
Will Prove the Deciding Factor in the Outlook for Its Stock 


se ARNINGS, not book value, deter- 

iD mine merit.” As per share earn- 

ings stand to equal $6 in a twelve- 

month period, and Kansas City Southern 

is comparatively ignored, the conclusion 

is inevitable that either the maxim or the 
market is wrong. 

If the road suffers from the final valua- 
tion placed on its property, which is to 
be used as a basis for the so-called re- 
capture of excess income, as well as for 
capital securities in the consolidation of 
railroad properties, the fault will lie with 
its early history. Conceived by Mr. Ar- 
thur Stilwell, whose purpose it was to 
bring Kansas City into connection with 
the Gulf of Mexico by the shortest prac- 
ticable route, the courage of the enter- 
prisers was more admirable than their 
judgment. A reorganization was effected 
and control passed to the hands of five 
voting trustees under a voting trust that 
expired in 1905, when the present man- 
agement first assumed control. 


Efforts to Overcome Early Defects 


In a comprehensive report, it was found 
that in 1905, 25% of the engines were in 
bad order and 65% of the freight equip- 
ment unfit for use with freight requir- 
ing dry cars. The bridges were light and 
other equipment in poor order. 

The history of the road since 1907, 
when extensive engineering studies were 
completed, has largely been the uninter- 
rupted effort to overcome the above men- 
tioned defects—a formidable task. 

The roadbed has been widened, and 
considerable attention given to surface 
and sub-drainage; the line has been re- 
laid throughout with 85 pound rail; over 
half the cross ties in the main track are 
now treated ties, having been subjected 


By RUDOLPH L. WEISSMAN 


to preservative treatment. The Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, L. F. Loree, 
one of the ablest railroad men in a coun- 
try noted for its transportation execu- 
tives, has gone on record as saying: “The 
line and surface, and generally the main- 
tenance of the track, will now compare 
favorably with other lines in the South- 
western territory.” Of the other improve- 
ments, mention may be made of the more 
than five million dollars spent for grade 
reduction. Al! in all, approximately $26,- 
000,000 has been invested since reorgani- 
zation, a sum not far from $100 on each 
share of common stock. 

Just when the fruits of a 15-year pro- 
gram might have been expected to appear 
in the form of concrete dollars and cents 
in Kansas City Southern’s income ac- 
count, the valuation tangle’s threads 
threaten to encompass the owners. The 
management claims that the Commission’s 
findings of value amounting under pre- 
war conditions to about 49 millions should 
be increased to 80 millions; that its find- 
ing of cost of reproduction new, amount- 
ing to 51 millions, should be increased 
to 80 millions; and that its finding of 
original cost of 48 millions should be in- 
creased to 63 millions. 

Acceptance of the valuation of the 
Commission and the operation of the re- 
capture clause of the Transportation Act 
would not only destroy the ability of the 
road to continue its improvements out of 
surplus earnings, but would jeopardize 
the payment of dividends on the preferred 
stock and render the consideration of 
common dividends on the common stock 
so remote as to render it almost value- 
less. 

Here book value is not only impor- 
tant; it is the one outstanding con- 
sideration. The question resolves itself 


into this: Will the law be arbitrary, or 
will it flow naturally into the moulis 
formed by economic life? The Bureau 
of Valuation in basing the value of ra'l- 
way property substantially on cost of re- 
production less depreciation, adopts a for- 
mula which ignores good will, going con- 
cern value, appreciation, and other fac- 
tors ordinarily -reflected in the earning 
capacity of a property. 

The company in its last annual report 
points out that a railroad property’s value 
is not limited to the mere value of the 
items of property consiaered separately, 
but includes the special value due to their 
organic relation to the whole system. Re- 
cent decisions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States indicate a more enlight- 
ened attitude, but investors are not eager 
to stake so much on the outcome of liti- 
gation, especially in view of the numerous 
securities whose equities are not involved 
in doubtful controversies. 

Today Kansas City Southern is thor- 
oughly solvent, as the occompanying 
graphs show. The capitalization is fairly 
high, but bonds form less than half of 
the total. The road has no large maturity 
to meet until 1950, and the average annual 
interest requirements on the two largest 
bond issues outstanding is less than 4 per 
cent. The tonnage is well diversified; the 
territory served has exceptionally good 
possibilities, 

The junior stock has fared well in 
former good railroad markets, gen- 
erally rising to above $25 a share with- 
out great difficulty. That the recov- 
ery from the recent low of $15 a share 
has not been more rapid is undoubt- 
edly due to the valuation difficulty, 
which consigns earning power to a 
less important position among the 
keys to value than it usually occupies. 
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The Real Function of Investments in Short-Term Paper 


How American Investors Can Make 
- More of their Opportunities 


A Practically Virgin Field for Bankers and Investors 
—Why the Demand for Short-Term Paper Must Grow 


By WILLIAM J. BLAKE 








The day is bound to come when America will follow 
the example of France and our banks will discount and ac- 
cept retail bills down to $5.00. When that times comes, the 
whole business of America will be bound up with the elastic 
credit system of the country. As the United States grows 
more stable, our bankers will become less “grand” and will 
soberly realize that the real business of America is conducted 
in small farms and country stores, in bootblack stands and 
stationery stores. Then the banks will lend their credit to 
the facilitation of all business and extend to the American 
investor the opportunity of investing in the whole of the cur- 
rent business of the country with absolute safety. 








T is a safe guess that there are a hun- 

dred good studies of the desirable 

qualities of a long-term investment, 
such as bonds with distant maturities, 
for one of the desirable qualities of short- 
term investments such as money at call, 
time money, acceptances, treasury certifi- 
cates, treasury notes, equipment notes, and 
intermediate credit bank debentures, to 
take but a few. Yet there can be no doubt 
that there is a large floating fund seek- 
ing the most profitable short-term com- 
mitments. In fact, when one considers 
the large deposits made by bankers out- 
side of the Federal Reserve cities, with 
banks in these cities, most of which are 
doubtless time deposits, it seems that the 
field for short-term investments may, if 
anything, be larger than that for its more 
famous rival. 

Prior to 1912, there were very few 
channels for money seeking an investment 
having a very short maturity. There 
were, of course, the old resources of the 
savings bank, the time deposit with the 
commercial bank, the purchase of com- 
mercial paper known personally to be 
rood, and very rarely a car-trust certifi- 
cate or equipment note of a few railroads. 
Then came the Federal Reserve Law with 
its provisions for the rediscounting of 
bankers acceptances, and the purchase of 
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certain trade acceptances, which at once 
created something like the bill market of 
London. 

The extremities of the railroads in- 
creased the popularity of car-trust certifi- 
cates and other equipment notes, and 
lastly the great demands of the war caused 
the government to anticipate the receipts 
from the marketing of Libertys by issu- 
ing treasury notes for very short maturi- 
ties. Then again the great volume of 
war time and post-armistice profits, large- 
ly kept liquid because of the belief that 
prices would ever rise and profits ever 
grow, formed a fund for which it was 
imperative that some more attractive 
forms of short-term paper be supplied 
than had hitherto been the case. 

The temporary stimulation of our for- 
eign trade, due to the suspension of Euro- 
pean activity, resulted in a great volume 
of bills being accepted by the great New 
York banks, and hence the rise of a mar- 
ket in acceptances. It appeared as though 
America had entered the European phase 
of finance investments in place of the 
American system of exclusively industrial 
and railway investments. Such a develop- 
ment is absolutely a prerequisite if we 
are to have a great foreign commerce, 
especially in view of the enormous devel- 
opment of the financing of commerce 


through marketable bills by our chief 
competitor, England. 

Nevertheless, with the great fall in 
prices in 1921, and the unfortunate ex- 
periences of several banks which had 
been somewhat too optimistic concerning 
the future of our foreign trade, there 
ensued a great decline in the popularity 
of acceptances for investment, and hence 
there came to be a rather restricted mar- 
ket for these acceptances. A bank after 
accepting a bill of exchange, instead of 
selling it to bill brokers who in turn 
would market it to investors over the 
country, choose rather to do two things, 
neither of which helped the short-term 
market. 

The first of these was obviously to 
keep the acceptance in their own port- 
folios until such time as it matured. The 
second was to re-discount at the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and cash in at a smaller 
profit. Both of these habits were a re- 
version to the old practices of American 
Banks prior to the Federal Reserve Act, 
and for which practices the old system 
had been the scorn of bankers through- 
out the world. 

Then came something more serious. 
With the decline in the volume of for- 
eign bills, the idle funds of the banks 
again sought their old love, the Stock Ex- 
change, and again began to look upon 
loaning of money at call on Stock Ex- 
change Collateral as tHe mainstay of their 
liquid funds. The net result has been 
that our great New York banks instead 
of primarily financing the commerce of 
America, have primarily financed the esti- 
mates of the Stock market as to the fu- 
ture of that commerce. This is an in- 
trinsically absurd situation from which 
it was hoped that the Federal Reserve 
system would save us. It has partially 
done so, but obviously has a long way 
to go. Until these practices are reversed, 


‘ bank acceptances will be a comparatively 


obscure form of investment, but so much 
the better for the few intelligent inves- 
tors who will take advantage of these 
choice offerings. For a bill of exchange, 
backed by any of the great banks of the 
country, and for which they are unquali- 
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INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


Commencing with this issue, we are publishing our reg- 
ular Income Tax Department (See page 353). If last year’s 
results are a criterion, we expect that our readers will make 
ample use of this department which will be published regu- 
larly up to and including the issue previous to March 15, the 
date of tax payments. Inquiries from subscribers ONLY 
will be answered in the regular installments of the tax series. 








fiedly liable, is an investment that need 
cause no one to lie awake nights. 

It is of course true that American in- 
vestors do not think in terms of Accep- 
tances. We have for generations been 
accustomed to buy only bonds and stocks. 
We are here referring to transferable 
shares in an enterprise, for, of course, in 
sheer volume of commitments, probably 
local mortgages and life insurance policies 
take the lead. But when an investor goes 
outside of his own’ immediate neighbor- 
hood to place funds, or does not especially 
secure his family against his death or 
incapacity, he seeks but one form in which 
to place his funds, and that is in stocks 
and bonds. 


All other commitments he looks 
upon as freaks, and leaves it to the ex- 
perts who, according to him, can bother 
themselves with the subtle calculations 
needed to give effect to a knowledge of 
which type of investments is somewhat 
better than others. In fact, he rather re- 
gards all such short-term commitments 
as the especial province of the banker and 
of the trustee. By this attitude the 
American investor has deprived him- 
self of the profits that arise from par- 
ticipating in the current business of 
the country and confines himself to 
participating in the long-run profits 
of business, after the current profits 
have been skimmed off by the dis- 
counting of bills. These he leaves te 
the “expert.” When it is stated that the 
curreat profits have been skimmed, this 
implies no criticism of the present form 
of doing business. It is a necessary pre- 
condition of long-run profits, that short- 
term profits be skimmed by those who 
lend their credit to the enterprise, as 
otherwise it would have to finance itself, 
and would thus make no profit at all. 


But why should not the investor, realiz- 
ing that the conduct of business requires 
current profits as well as long-term 
profits, manage to participate in both? 
Only because he is untrained. The British 
investor can conceive of no other place 
in which to put liquid funds. Conse- 
quently there is a great amount of money 
in England seeking investment in com- 
mercial bills, and the British banks are 
therefore always ready to lend out their 
credit for the upbuilding of British com- 
merce. Only by interesting the Ameri- 
can investor in similar offerings can the 
American banker be sure of an automatic 
market for bills, and hence be ready to 
lend his credit to the tremendous develop- 
ment of American commerce. Until that 
time, credit will be frittered away in in- 
adequate doses. 


As a matter of fact, there can be no 
modern commercial system without the 
widespread development of a market for 
bills discounted and accepted by the banks. 
This may seem incredible to those who 
have seen the great volume of American 
business function without such an aid, but 
this has been entirely due to the power- 
ful primitive basis of American business 
which had the most richly endowed land 
in the world, settled by the most highly- 
developed technically organized race in 
the world, and developed behind a barrier 
of tariffs into a_ self-sufficient empire. 
But, as the economists say, we are near- 
ing the “margin.” That is to say it will 
require progressively greater “doses” of 
capital to obtain a given result. As the 
“margin” nears, we are becoming a ma- 
ture instead of a primitive country, and 
a mature country must develop a foreign 
commerce, or gravitate in the direction 
into which China gravitated. Hence the 
development of an open acceptance mar- 


ket is a necessity, and after a time accep- 
tances will undoubtedly displace stocks 
and bonds as the center of the investor’s 
attention. 

For example, suppose there were 
no stocks or bonds, but merely iso- 
lated evidences of part ownership in cor- 
porations, think of how primitive our in- 
dustrial structure would be. Unless you 
could find someone who wanted to buy 
off your individual relationship, your 
funds would be pretty well tied up in 
your commitment. Yet this is precisely 
the condition of commerce today. Single- 
name commercial paper requires  indi- 
vidual knowledge of the issuer, and as 
for promissory notes, they are simply un- 
marketable, and no one is anxious to buy 
an assignment thereon, for to whom could 
he sell except at a great sacrifice? But 
if commercial discounts arising out of 
actual shipments of goods are accepted 
by banks, are eligible for rediscount 
the Federal Reserve Banks, and are a 
basis for our currency, then they are as 
“anonymous” and as freely exchangeable 
as stocks and bonds. Because the cor- 
porate structure of our railroads and in- 
dustrials has been so fine, we have not as 
yet felt the old weakness of our commer- 
cial structure. 

So much for the welfare of the cow 
try. Now as to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual investor. 

There is one obvious use of acceptances 
They take care of what trustees call the 
“remnant.” That is to say, when a bond 
matures, or when it has been considered 
advantageous to sell a bond, something 
has to be done with the resultant funds 
The slight fluctuations in value, and the 
high return are combined in bankers ac- 
ceptances. Their average maturity is 
about three months, and, when offered for 
investment, their average maturity would 
appear to be about two months. They are 
absolutely liquid, being practically the 
same as an ordinary deposit in this re- 
spect, but instead of the trustee receiving 
the rate of interest offered by commer- 
cial banks, he receives a return higher by 
about %% to 2% as the case may be. 
Many investors have found out to their 
sorrow, when they have calculated the 
theoretical yields from the investments 
they have held, that the actual yields were 
considerably smaller. This is due to the 
intervals between reitivestments, in which 
period the return was less. It may be 
objected that one might reinvest imme- 

(Please turn to page 364) 








Stock Ex. Call Loans 
Call Loans Acceptances 
Rediscount Rate, N. Y. Res. Bank..... 








Table I~FLUCTUATIONS OF THE 1923 MONEY MARKET 


Feb. Mar. Ap. May 
5 5 4: 4) 
rt+) % 7” 
4% 


June 


5 
4% 
4% 4% 4% 4% 


4% 4% 


* Figures based on quotations for 20th of each month. 


Table II—HOW ACCEPTANCES FINANCE OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Total Turnover Accept- 
ing Corporations and 
Discount Houses 


Total Volume U. S. 
Exports & Imports 


July 
5 5 
4% 4% 
4% 4% 


% of Foreign Acceptances 
Trade Financed Outstanding 
April 1 


by Acceptances 
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BONDS 
Market Turns Quiet 
HERE were no features of special 
T interest in the market for high- 
grade bonds during the past two 
weeks, although the President’s message 
» Congress was undoubtedly of a con- 
ructive nature. Investment securities 
iled strong, but practically made no fur- 
ner gains. Investors displayed a ten- 
ency to await further developments, be- 
restrained from making further com- 
ments by the action of the radical ele- 
nts in Congress. 

t was in the speculative group that 
vity centered, and junior bonds en- 
oved a substantial advance. The Eries 
made marked gains, the general lien 4s, 
as an example, reaching a new high of 56. 
There was a vigorous demand for the 
other favorites such as the various Sea- 
board Air Line issues, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas adjustment 5s, the St. Louis & 
San Francisco adjustment and income 6s, 
Chicago Great Western 4s and other 
bonds of similar grade. The only notable 
exception to the upward trend was in the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul issues, 

which continued to sag. 


There was very little activity in the pub- 


lic utility division. Interborough Rapid 
Transit 5s, advanced several points, fol- 
lowing the good earnings statement of the 
company for October operations which 
offset the poor report previously issued. 
Hudson & Manhattan refunding 5s gained 
a point, and there was some inquiry for 
the Third Avenue refunding 4s, although 
the adjustment 5s continued to hold 
around the present level under 45. Mar- 
ket Street Railway 5s and 6s gained over 
a point, and Montreal Tramways 5s held 
around 85%4, at which price they are a 
good public utility holding. 

In the industrial division, the main fea- 
tures were the Cerro de Pasco 8s, which 
continued their advance to a new high 
of 132, and the 15-point break in the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 7s. 
These declined precipitately to 72, with 
only a small rally. Sugar, oil, tire and 
rubber bonds were steady, Central Leather 
5s, which declined to 87%, rallied to 
above 91, on better appreciation of the 
fact that, while the market position of 
the bonds was affected by the poor con- 
ditions in the leather industry, in view of 
the asset value of the property and the 
company’s good financial condition, from 
the speculative standpoint, the decline had 
been overdone. 

Owing to the fact that the Hershey 
Chocolate Company 6s are now selling at 
above 101, and return less than 6%, as 
compared with 98 when they were in- 
cluded in the Bond Buyers’ Guide, they 
have been eliminated from the Guide, not 
because we do not consider them a good 
investment, but owing to the fact that 
there are now better opportunities from 
an investment and income standpoint. 
We are substituting therefor in the mid- 
dle-grade division the Sinclair Pipe Line 
5s, which, at around the present level of 
80%, are attractive, owing to the value 
of the property and the earning power 
displayed by the company during the past 
four years when income has averaged 
over 2% times interest requirements. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
HIGH GRADE 


Canadian 
Delaware & Hudson 7 
Great Northern Genl. 
New York Central Rfid. 5 in 
Western Union yy 9 Co 
wed York Edison Co. 6 

ush Terminal Buildings 5 


Callable Bonds: 
Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5348, 1948... ..ceceeeeess 
Armour & 39... ° 


GO... .ccccccccscccess(B).-0. 


hiladelphia pany 6s, 1944 
Short-Term Bonds: 
2 20, Pj. & M. 3% 
. & °. Southwest Div. 
d & Roanoke Ist 6s, 1926 
a Pacific conv. S. loz9 
Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1 
Dominion of Canada Ah 5%s, 1927. 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925. 
Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925 
Columbia Gas & instal << Ast 5s, 1927 
Fisher Body Corp. 6s, 1 


mene GRADE 


(For Income and Profit) 
oun tie 


oF & Yt} Teseis Gen. 5s, 1951 

Jersey ist 6s, 1955 

Kansas City Southern Rid. and Imp. 6s, 1950... 

Mi sas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962. 

ere yo St. Paul & } Ste Marie fv 1931. 
Rfd. and Imp. 4%s, 1952 

St L. & S. F Prior Lien 4s, 1950 

Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946. ...........se0e coccees 


Industrials: 
Anaconda Copper Minin, 
Bethlehem 936 


Steel Co. 5s, 
om puti: Tabulating & Kecording 6s, 194) 
Goodyear ire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941 ( 
B. PD 2 , Bo scccccoscosesences eee 
Bineiais Pipe Line Co. 5s, 1942 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtz and Col 7s, 1941 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 6s, 1942 
U. S. Rubber 6s, 1947 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 


Amer. Water Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934.... 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932 


Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 6s, 1954 

Manhattan Railway Cons. 4s, 1990 

Montreal Tramway 5s, 1941 

Pacific Gas & Elec. Geni. and Rfd. 5s, 1942 

Public Service Corporation of N. J. 5s, 1959 

Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 

United Fuel Gas 6s. 1936 ll waht 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934. ......cesesesees(@). ces 


SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 
Cale o Great Western Ist 4s, 1959 
1996 


Lien 
0, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 6s, 2014. . 
tral Ist Mtg 5s, 1938. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ist cons. ‘bs, “1934 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
St. Louis & San v1 Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 


Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 4%s, 1934 
Seaboard Air Line 4s, 1950 


Industrials: 
Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930................. enetiiahinabeals = 
Empire Gas & Fuel 7%s, Series “A” 1987 fe). . 
incernational SS Mercantile Marine 6s, ssei. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 7s, 1947... 
Wilson & Co. 7%s, 1931 


Public Utilities: 

Chicago Railways Ist 5s, 1927. .....cccceccsceeeseess ee 73 
Federal ~~» - raction 7s. 1953 eccccccccccosecs oe oe” 
Interboro pid Transit 5s, 1966. .......... ecccces coer «6861% 
Third Avenue Railway Rfd. 4s, 1960 ° eee 53% 
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1.08 
2.10 
0.90 
8.00 11.35 


* Principal x interest guaranteed Dominion of Canada. ft Callable in 1951. % Call- 


able in 1936. his capecsente ¢ the num 


standing funded debt was earned 


of times interest on the companies’ entire out- 
based on earnings during the last five years. Includes 


government payments during period of government operations of railroads. 


(a2) Lowest denom., $1,000 (b) Lowest denom., $500. 


(dd) Average last two years. (d) Lowest denom., $50. (ec) 


e Average last three years. f 1922. 
i Does not include interest on adjustment bonds. 


(c) Lowest denom., $100. 
1922. 


Average last four years. 

















Trade Activity Fairly Well Sustained 


Manufacturing Almost Stabilized—Price Situation Stronger 


USINESS conditions, at the close 

of the year, exhibit a general sta- 

bility and normality which had not 
been expected some weeks ago and which 
appear to promise a rather favorable out- 
look for the early months of 1924. Within 
the past three or four weeks, revival of 
demand in several lines which had been 
showing symptoms of depression has taken 
place, and in consequence a favorable re- 
flex effect has been produced upon invest- 
ment and capital formation. From the 
purely distributive standpoint, business is 
in excellent condition, and the 


Notwithstanding the high price of cot- 
ton which has on recent occasions reached 
the figure, wholly unique in normal times, 
of 37-38 cents, cotton producers continue 
to complain that, with costs as they are, 
it is impossible to turn out cotton goods 
in quantity or grade that is satisfactory, 
so that even shorter crops are predicted 
by some for the coming seasons. Never- 
theless, those farmers who were able to 
get even a very moderate yield in spite of 
the boll weevil, find themselves well off 
at present values. 


entertained by authorities on manufactur- 
ing. 

Current price requirements show de- 
cided stability and firmness. The move- 
ment of the average level is slightly up- 
ward and slightly more uniform than 
hitherto. An advance of about 1 to 2 
points per month is shown by the 
Government indices, while Bradstrect’s 
figures, as represented in the accompany- 
ing diagram, do not differ widely from 
the official returns. Our price level is 
now practically where it was a year ago, 
but with the same moderate 
upward drift which was ob- 





holiday trade promises to show 





results as good as have been 
realized for many years. 


Basic Industries Strong 


It is in basic industries that 
the present situation finds its 
most encouraging indications. 
Steel and steel products are in 
better demand than heretofore, 
and there has been a decided 
revival in the purchasing of 
pig iron, due to the fact that 
industries which rely upon 
steel and iron as a raw ma- 
terial are unusually active. 
Among these, are the automo- 
bile industry, the building 
trades, and various others 
which are feeling a renewal 
of demand with decidedly 
strong price conditions. 

Copper has shown but a very 
moderate advance in price, yet 
both export and import re- 
quirements are currently more 
encouraging. In textiles, the 
high price of cotton has con- 


banks. 


ing to do. 


HIE business situation and outlook con- 
tinues stable with prospects favoring 
fully normal production and reasonably 
good demand past the turn of the year and 
for some time thereafter. 
are moderate, a strong buying demand for 
securities absorbing funds that are released 
by the payment of commercial loans at 
Conditions favor the flotation of 
new issues by concerns which have refinanc- 
Prices are but little altered, 
month to month fluctuations being slight 
and practically neutralizing one another. 
Foreign trade is irregular and uncertain 
with a new gold import movement develop- 
ing. The business outlook continues mod- 
erately favorable without any definite boom 
in sight pending the settlement of large po- 
litical questions both domestic and foreign. 


Interest rates 


servable at that time. Appar 
ently, the general price out- 
look is more stable than ‘for 
some time past, and this view 
is confirmed by the figures 
compiled on a comparative 
basis and showing both British 
and American values in rela- 
tive form. In both, the slight 
upward trend is not large 
enough to serve as a disturb- 
ing factor in connection with 
wages, while it is enough to 
prevent business men from 
hesitation in carrying stocks 
of goods or in making mod 
erate commitments as regards 
the future. 

On the whole, the outlook 
for the New Year favors a 
further advance in wholesale 
values and points to higher 
prices for agricultural com- 
modities. Wages are already 
as high as the general condi- 
tion of industry can carry, and 
it does not seem probable that 





the near future will witness any 





tinued to have a bad effect, 
resulting in the closing of 
some mills and the putting of others on 
short time. Nevertheless for this season 
of the year, such a reaction is not alto- 
gether unusual. Manufacturers naturally 
want to find out how the consumer will 
respond to the need for higher goods 
prices to cover increased cost of pro- 
duction due to advanced charges for 
raw materials. But this is only one 
phase of the existing situation; and, in 
the main, current indexes appear to show 
an increasing degree of activity in business, 
while the movement of products into con- 
sumption goes on at a rate which practi- 
cally take off the market the output as it 
is manufactured, The unfilled orders of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation which are usually 
regarded as a good index in this regard 
show approximate stability as indicated 
in the accompanying diagram. 
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In the grain regions, conditions are bet- 
ter than had been supposed, due to the 
fact that not a few producers had diver- 
sified their output to an extent that has 
enabled them to make good total profits, 
even where their cereals did not yield 
much in the way of a return. The price 
of wheat, holding well around $1.05-$1.07, 
is at least sufficient to cover costs in most 
cases, and the result has been to leave the 
farming community, as an aggregate, far 
better placed and far stronger than was 
the case a year ago or longer. 

For the coming season, there is a toler- 
ably favorable agricultural outlook, pre- 
liminary indications of acreage pointing 
to a more normal situation than hereto- 
fore, as well as to a rather greater degree 
of diversification. All this greatly 
strengthens the hopeful views which are 


further extensive increases. 

The cost of new financing continues to 
be reasonable and with prospects of re 
duction. As shown by the index of cor- 
poration credit herewith drawn, the ad 
vance in prices of corporation securities 
(shown by a lower trend in the line as 
plotted) is still slightly advancing, al- 
though the movement is small. The 
charge for call and time money, as also 
represented diagrammatically, has been 
nearly stable during the month and the 
same is true of commercial paper. The 
movement of bank funds out of the latter 
mediums of investment and into the form- 
er continues, although at a reduced rate, 
and the prospect favors a broadening of 
the movement after the new year. 

A considerable amount of corporation 
securities have been successfully placed 

(Please turn to page 363) 
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Four Unusual Opportunities in 
Preferred Stocks 


When Is a Preferred Stock a Bargain?—The Pre- 
ferred Stock Field From the Investment Angle 


A STAFF ANALYSIS 


LOSE observers of the habits of the great 
investing public agree that the majority of 
those who buy securities concentrate on 

speculative issues, particularly common stocks. 
Whether or not the results obtained from this con- 
centration have proved successful, it is true that 
it has tended to eliminate from the consideration 
of investors the many opportunities that abound 
in other investment directions; for example, bonds 
and preferred stocks. 

The preferred stock is commonly regarded as a 


suitable medium for investment—all things being © 


equal—but not for enhancement of capital, as the 
phrase goes. This is a reasonable view, broadly 
considered, but it does not make proper allowance 
for the fact that market conditions in preferred 
stocks will often promote a situation which, if 
closely followed up, can produce an excellent op- 
portunity not only for the securing of a good in- 
come but a substantial profit as well. 

When such an opportunity occurs in a preferred 
stock, it will be found superior to that offered even 
by good common stocks, if not by virtue of the 
actual amount of potential profit, at least through 
the expectation of an almost certain profit, to- 
gether with comparative safety of income. To put 
it simply, a preferred stock that is undervalued 
from 10 to 15 points in the market would offer 
to most classes of investors a superior opportunity 
to that offered by a common stock that had the 
possibilities of advancing, say, 25 points, the rea- 
son consisting, as above suggested, in the greater 
stability of the pre- 








ferred stock as against = 
the more erratic fluctu- 
ations of common stock. 
This does not mean, of 
course, that common 
stocks should be avoided 
as speculative invest- 
ments, but that at least 
the preferred stock mar- 
ket should not be com- 
pletely ignored because 
it obviously holds possi- 
bilities that are to be re- 
spected. e 

This brings us to the 1914 6 ‘i 
question: When is a 
preferred stock a bar- 


~Spri 


Kell 


PRICE PATH 


Recent Price 72 








6 % Preferred 


6 "19 _ 23 


Ne Earnings figures available for 19 
tHigh price represents reflection of 783% ined dividends 


A preferred stock should be considered a bar- 
gain when, provided the dividend is secure, it sells 
a considerable number of points below the average 
price of stocks of similar grade. For example, 
Steel 7% preferred is quoted at this writing at 
about 117. This stock is of the highest grade. 
Suppose another issue of similar strong standing 
could be had at, say, 107. Such a stock would un- 
questionably be a bargain in comparison with Steel 
preferred, even if, as in this case, there were only 
ten points difference between them. Such a method 
of comparison will hold good of other grades of 
preferred stocks. 

In the following we have selected four preferred 
stock issues that appear considerably undervalued 
at this time. These stocks have been selected indi- 
vidually by four members of the staff as presenting 
in their opinion the best opportunities of the day 
in the preferred stock market. 


Kelly-Springfield 6% Preferred 


Returning a Yield of Nearly 814%, 
This Stock Is Completely Out of Line 


| lee Kelly-Springfield Tire Company requires 
no introduction to readers of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET who have been kept fully informd 
on its affairs. Suffice to say that Kelly-Springfield 
is one of the most important in the tire-manufac- 
turing field, its management, both administrative 
and selling, is as good 
as there is, its earnings, 
while fluctuating, have 
generally been of respec- 
table proportions, and 
its financial position is 
impressively strong. 
Thus at the close of last 
year current assets were 
ten times current lia- 
bilities, and cash alone 
could have liquidated al! 
current obligations. 
The 6% preferred, 
next to 9.5 millions 10- 
year 6% notes, is the 
senior capital obligation. 
Earnings on this issue 

















for the period 1914-1922 








gain? 
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— have averaged 


annually over 
FOUR ATTRACTIVE $50 a share, 
PREFERRED STOCKS 





| 


against the reg- 
ular $6 divi- 
dend. This in- 
dicates an enor- 
mous balance of 
earning power, 


Recent Yield 
Rate Price (%) 


| Kelly-Spgfd. $6 72 8.3 
F. Players.. 8 87 9.2 
so far as the 


_Aust.-Nich.. 7 86 8.1 6% preferred 

StL.Sou'w'n 5 60 8.3 || Stock issue is 
concernd. 
= The issue it- 
self is very 
small, only about $3,000,000 in $100 par stock being 
outstanding. This necessitates the annual pay- 
ment of about $180,000 in dividends. Even had the 
9,5-million-dollar-bond issue been outstanding, the 
company would have shown in any year since 1914, 
except 1921, an amount sufficient to have covered 
the 6% preferred dividend by a very wide margin. 
In 1921 the company incurred a deficit after bond 
interest of about a half million, but this was an ex- 
tremely bad year for all industry, and many strong 
companies in different industries had results corre- 
sponding to those of Kelly-Springfield. In 1922 
the company earned the 6% dividend nearly 17 
times over. This year it will probably not do as 
well, but should nevertheless return a substantial 
amount on its senior capital stock. 

The 6% issue is followed by 5.4 millions out- 
standing 8% preferred stock on which dividends 
are being paid regularly, and an issue of 9.0 mil- 
lions $25 par outstanding common stock. At cur- 
rent market prices the combined value of the 8% 
issue and the common stock is about $16,000,000, 
or over five times the par value of the 6% pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. This represents current 
investment opinion as to the equity behind the 6% 
issue. 

Earlier this year the 6% stock sold as high as 
91 and slumped to a low of 71 incidental to the 
general unfavorable market action of all tire and 
rubber shares. At current prices of about 72, the 
stock returns the handsome yield of 8.4%. The 
dividend appears secure, regardless of ups and 
downs in the industry. 

Considering the yield, security of the dividend, 
position and earning power of the company and 
strong financial position, the 6% preferred repre- 
sents an extremely attractive issue for those who 
desire a high-yielding stock with moderate possi- 
bilities of profit—E. D. K. 


Famous Players-Lasky 
8% Preferred 


This Issue Returns Over 9% on 
the Investment and Is Consid- 
ered a Business Man’s Bargain 


AMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 

is the outstanding and dominating factor in 
the moving-picture industry, controlling both pro- 
duction and distribution of its pictures. It owns 
over 400 theatres throughout the country, and its 
films are exhibited in over 11,000 independent 
— - picture theatres throughout the United 

es. 
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Owing to the recent announcement of the corpo- 
ration that it would close its studios for ten weeks 
to create an opportunity to secure lower produc- 
tion costs, both preferred and common stocks have 
been under severe pressure. However, at least in 
the case of its preferred shares, selling appears 
to have been considerably overdone, and at the 
present market of 87 the 8% preferred stock, re- 
turning 9.2% on the investment, is an outstanding 
bargain, when considering the trade position of 
the company, its assets and earning power. 

There are outstanding 8.97 millions 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par $100, followed by 209,- 
203 shares common stock of no par value. The 
parent company has no funded debt. An exam- 
ination of its balance sheet, as of June 30, 1923, 
showed land, buildings, equipment, etc., at depre- 
ciated values, were carried at 14.6 millions, and 
investments in other companies 6.8 millions. These 
could stand very considerable depreciation before 
materially affecting the approximately 9 millions 
preferred. 

Working capital alone was 9.8 millions. It is 
true that among current assets inventories stood 
at 15.6 millions, but the corporation’s treatment of 
inventory accounts appear to be on a business 
basis. Fifty per cent of the cost is written off 
after the films have been released six months, and 
each picture is carried at one dollar after a two- 
year period. The company has not suffered any 
material losses in the past, so far as the direct 
effect to its security holders is concerned and, 
while it now meets with greater competition, there 
does not appear any warrant for considering the 
inventory account such a bugaboo. As a matter 
of fact, its financial position should be improved 
by the closing down above mentioned, for the rea- 
son while operating costs are at a minimum dur- 
ing this period returns are coming in from a large 
number of pictures recently produced, and the 
example in deferring further production will un- 
doubtedly have a good effect on future operating 
costs. 

The earning power of the company should re- 
lieve any concern on the part of the preferred 
shareholder. Income for the preferred during the 
past four years has averaged over 4.3 millions 
annually, or over 45% on the issue. For the first 
six months of the 
current year, net 
reported was ap- 
proximately 1.9 
millions. It only 
requires $717,600 
to pay the annual 
dividend on the 100 
preferred. With 
all the propagan- 
da of an adverse 
nature with which 
the Street has 
been surfeited 
during the past 
few months re- 25 
garding Famous 
Players-Lasky af- 
fairs, almost war- ° 
ranting the as- 
sumption on the 
part of the lay- 
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man that earning 
power has entirely 
vanished, it is an- 
ticipated that the 
company will show 
for the third quar- 
ter alone net earn- 
ings of approxi- 
mately 1.2 millions 
after taxes and 
charges, or almost 
twice the annual 
preferred divi- 
dend require- 
ments. These facts 
as to the actual 
situation warrant 
the opinion that 
0 the preferred stock 
. ae " wee a — wy ||| ot present levels is 
oreo a business man’s 
bargain.—M. G. 





Austin, Nichols & Co. 
7% Preferred 
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Austin, Nichols 7% Preferred 


Stock No Longer in Speculative Class 
and Is Approaching an Investment Plane 


USTIN, NICHOLS & CO. is engaged in the 

business of importing, packing, manufactur- 
ing and distributing every class of grocery food 
products at wholesale, and deals generally in 
grocery-store supplies. The company’s business 
in past years has been largely limited to the New 
England states, but recently a policy of expansion 
has been adopted, resulting in giving the products 
of the company a much wider distribution than 
formerly. In June, 1923, the wholesale depart- 
ment of Acker, Merrill & Condit was absorbed and 
this acquisition will enable Austin, Nichols to in- 
troduce its. goods into new territory. Sales this 
year have been about 13% greater than last year 
and indications are that they will continue to in- 
crease. 

Capitalization of Austin, Nichols consists of 
4.8 million dollars 7% cumulative preferred stock 
and 150,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. There is no funded debt. The preferred 
stock has paid its regular dividends since its issu- 
ance in 1919, and the sinking fund of 3% annually 
on this issue has been taken care of continuously. 
At the close of the last fiscal year, $651,000 pre- 
ferred has been retired by this sinking fund. 

Heretofore, the preferred stock has been rated 
as a speculative issue and has had wide fluctua- 
tions in price. In 1921 it sold within a fraction 
of 50 and in 1922 advanced to 91. One reason for 
the speculative rating of the preferred has been 
the rather heavy bank loans that the company has 
been obliged to carry. As of January 31, 1923, 
bills payable totaled 5.7 millions, but at the close 
of the current fiscal year they will probably be 
reduced to below 5 millions. Earnings this year 
will show about one million in excess of preferred 
dividends, and it can readily be seen that with an 
earning power as large as this it will not take long 
for the company to place itself in a strong finan- 
cial position. 

At present, working capital is around 414 mil- 
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lions, with ratio of current assets to current lig 
bilities 2 to 1. For the year to end January 3), 
1924, Austin, Nichols is expected to earn about 
25% on the preferred stock, as compared with 
13.0714 in the preceding year. For the five years 
ending January 31, 1924, earnings will have aver. 
aged about twice the preferred dividend. 

In view of the substantial progress that the 
company has registered in the past few years, and 
the excellent prospect for a continued growth of its 
business, this preferred stock is rapidly approach. 
ing a sounder investment position. It has already 
graduated frem the highly speculative class, and 
with a few more years of good earnings, should 
take its place among the sounder preferred issues, 

At present levels of 84, it yields 8.3% and makes 
a very attractive business man’s investment. 
Balance sheet as of January 31, 1923, showed net 
tangible assets equivalent to $180 a share on the 
preferred stock.—F. K. 


St. Louis-Southwestern 
5% Preferred 


Recent Resumption of Dividends Main 
Factor in Comparatively Low Selling Price 


(oS investment preferred stocks with attrac. 
tive speculative possibilities are rare. There 
is always a certain amount of danger when in- 
vestors attempt to secure preferred stocks yield- 
ing much in excess of 8%. So high a yield is 
usually obtainable because of one or a combination 
of the following reasons: Either the stock is un- 
seasoned or earnings are subject to wide fluctua- 
tions, due to the character of the industry, or the 
company has passed through a severe period of 
depression, or the stock is so inactive that it has 
been overlooked by investors, or it is an extremely 
speculative issue. The wary investor will first 
determine why a stock is selling out of line with 
other investment issues before purchasing it. 

The object of this article is to point out atirae- 
tive preferred stocks that offer safety as to divi- 
dends and possibilities of substantial appreciation 
in value. 

The St. Louis-Southwestern preferred may be 
placed in the class of unseasoned stocks. Divi 
dends on this issue were passed in 1914 and were 
not resumed until last year. Since then, dividends 
have been paid regularly at the rate of 5% per 


5t. Louis Southwestern 5%Preferred | 
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+ On basis of 2Mos. guarantee and 10mos actual earnings. 
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annum. The stock is non-cumulative. 

The long period without payments on 
this issue was due to the conservative 
policy of the management and not to in- 
sufficient earning power, as will be ob- 
served by a study of the accompanying 
table. In the past four years, earnings 
ranced from 2.6 to 3.4 times dividend re- 
quirements in each year. The current 
year is the second most prosperous in the 
history of the company, and the road is 
the most prosperous one in the South- 
western group. 

The fact that dividends have only re- 
cently been resumed on the preferred is 
undoubtedly the cause of its compara- 
tively low selling price. A longer record 
of sustained payments will be necessary 
probably before a large investment de- 
mand for this issue will materialize. The 
facts justify the belief, however, that the 
dividend will be continued and that the 
stock will eventually enjoy a much higher 
investment rating. In the past ten years, 
annual interest requirements have in- 
creased but 4.4%, whereas gross earnings 
increased over 105% and net over 630%. 
Practically all of this money has found 
its way to property, equipment or working 
capital. At the close of last year, cash 
on hand exceeded 3.3 millions, compared 
with $957,000 in 1914. Working capital 
amounted to 4.6 millions. This has been 
further increased by this year’s large 
earnings. There has been no increase in 
capital stock, 

It will thus be seen that the road 
is in a far better position today in all 
respects, than it has ever been before. 
Its outlook is bright, and the pre- 
ferred stock now selling around 60 to 
yield over 8.3%, appears to be an ex- 
ceptionally attractive investment with 
more than fair prospects of a substan- 
tial enhancement in value—A. J. N. 
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Preferred Stocks 


Advances Predominate—Tone Steady 


HE tone in the preferred share mar- 
= ket was steady with advances out- 

numbering declines. The largest 
gains were made by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company preferred, which sold up to 115, 
and Market Street Railway prior pre- 
ferred shares, which advanced to 71, up 
8 points. Other preferred shares in de- 
mand were Armour & Company of Dela- 
ware, which sold at 94, up 2%, Associated 
Dry Goods first preferred, which, at 84%, 
gained 2% points, Coca-Cola, up 2% at 


961%, and Kelly-Springfield first preferred, 
which sold at 75, up 4. Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia and St. Louis Southwest- 
ern were the strong features in the rails. 

There are some attractive opportunities 
yet available in this market. American 
Water Works first preferred, Julius Kay- 
ser & Company, Famous Players and 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company preferred 
are selling on an 8% basis or better. The 
two latter are referred to in detail in the 
article accompanying this table. 








Taking Into Consideration Assets, Earning 


INDUSTRIALS: 


otors Corp. deb 
‘Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist 
Standard Milling Co 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co 


RAILROADS: 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv 


INDUSTRIALS: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


Amer. W. Wks. 
Public Service of N. J 
RAILROADS: 


Ohio 
Colorado & Southern Ist pid 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 


INDUSTRIALS: 

American Beet Sugar Co 
— Petroleum partic. pid. . 
‘amous Players- ose 

Fisher poy Corp. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pid 


(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
$s) Average for last two years. 
x) Average for last three years. 
(y) Average for last four years. 
(z) Stock was issued year. 
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Nine Stocks That Are in Line 


for Dividends 


Some Unusually Attractive Opportunities Uncovered 
by This Special Analysis of the Industrial Situation 


HILE a considerable number of 

companies have resumed dividend 

payments on their stocks in the 
current year, possibilities in this regard 
have by no means been exhausted. As 
conditions stand today, there is every rea- 
son to believe that 1924 will see impor- 
tant additions to the list of dividend 
payers. 

In this article, nine stocks are selected 
that are logically in line for dividends 
next year, and nothing less than a real 
depression in general business should dis- 
turb this program. Besides these ten, 
there are a large number of companies 
that have reasonable expectations of re- 
suming dividends depending on how con- 
ditions develop in their respective indus- 
tries. 

In this article, nine stocks are selected 
companies as Ray Consolidated, Nevada, 
Magma and Chino will probably reward 
their stockholders if a stronger metal 
market develops. Additionally, improve- 
ment in the tire industry possibly would 
result in such companies as Kelly-Spring- 
field, U. S. Rubber, Lee Tire taking fa- 
vorable action. in 1924, although it is true 
that present conditions do not warrant 
such dividend payments. 

Many oil companies suspended dividend 
payments this year because of the demo- 
ralization in the industry brought about 
by over-production. Production has al- 
ready shown a marked decline, and indi- 
cations are that by the Spring of 1924 
this industry will again be on a pros- 
perous basis. The financial strain on the 
oil companies has been severe, but there 
is a possibility that companies such as 
Cosden, Marland and Skelly will be able 
to pay something before the end of 1924. 
The following companies have been show- 
ing sufficient earning power and are in 
a sufficiently strong financial position to 


By FRED L. KURR 


give serious consideration to dividend pay- 
ments within a year or so: 


American Sugar Refining, 
Austin Nichols, 

Butterick, 

Bayuk Cigars, 

Continental Motors, 

Gimbel Bros., 

Julius Kayser, 

Kinney Co., 

Loose- Wiles, 

Mallinson, 

Maxwell Motor A, 

Mathieson Alkali, 

Montgomery Ward, 
Sears-Roebuck, 

Republic Iron & Steel, 

St. Louis & San Francisco Pfd., 
National Department Stores, 
New York, Ontario & Western, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 


The writer is not attempting to predict 
that all of these stocks will be on a divi- 
dend basis in 1924, but simply classifies 
them as likely candidates. The nine stocks 
that have the best prospects for early divi- 
dend action are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 

While in the case of some of these 
issues, the present price has already rather 
fully discounted favorable dividend action, 
several appear to have an excellent chance 
for greater appreciation in value. A short 
analysis of each company follows: 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR 


American Beet Sugar, for the fiscal 
year ended March 3lst, 1923, earned $3.92 
a share on the common stock. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the average sale price for 
sugar will probably be about two cents 
a pound higher. Allowing for the higher 
cost of beets, from which the farmers 


derive a‘ larger return on sliding scale 
contracts when sugar prices are high, 
earnings this year should be close to $10 
a share on the common stock. 

The balance sheet as of March 3lst, 
1923, shows the company to be in excel- 
lent financial position, with a working 
capital of 4.5 millions and ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities over ten 
to one. The company is entirely free of 
bank loans for the first time since 1918, 
In view of this very strong financial con- 
dition, the management is apparently jus- 
tified in paying out a portion of this 
year’s substantial profits in dividends. 

At present levels of 40, the stock 
has almost discounted a $4 rate but, 
should a $5 or $6 rate be declared, the 
stock would obviously be out of line. 


R. H. MACY & COMPANY 


R. H. Macy & Company’s sales so far 
this year have been about 7% above those 
of 1922. Allowing for the same percen- 
tage of operating profits this would bring 
earnings in the current fiscal year to 
about $8 a share on the stock. 

The financial position of this company 
is unusually strong for a department 
store. It is entirely free of bank loans, 
and balance sheet as of February 3rd, 
1923, showed cash and Government securi- 
ties on hand of 7.6 millions. There is 
apparently no good reason why dividends 
should be withheld much longer from 
stockholders, for the marketable securi- 
ties the company had on hand alone were 
sufficient to nearly defray the cost of the 
new 19-story addition which will be com- 
pleted around the first of the year. 

Macy now does the largest volume of 
business under one roof of any store in the 
country with the exception of Marshall 
Field in Chicago, and is badly in need 
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NINE STOCKS IN LINE FOR DIVIDENDS 


Last 
Dividend 
1923 Paid 
$3.92 

*8.00 
714.00 
*16.00 

8.00 
*20.00 
*10.00 
*12.00 
*65.00 


1922 


tdef. 
$7.10 
4.18 
12.48 
1.83 
1.10 
4.85 
3.68 
12.61 


New issue 


None 


$2—Q—Jan., 1921 49 


$14%—Q—Oct., 1919 
$14—Q—July, 1920 

$1—Q—Apr., 1918 
$14—Q—Feb., 1921 52 


$1—Q—Sept., 1921 
$1}4—Q—Oct.,, 1920 


2 Ratio of current assets to current liabilities. 


IN 1924 


r—— Price Range of Stock, 
1922 1923 
High High Low 
31% 494 25 
62 59 71% 57 
16% 38% 82 62 
667% 26 67% 40 
35% 19 85% 23% 
34% 60 89% 
2854 17% 38% 244 
12% 37 73% 40 
49% 24 18K 42% 
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of the additional space that this new 
building will supply. Macy does all its 
business on a strictly cash basis and, 
therefore, has no losses through bad ac- 
counts. 

The business of the company has been 
steadily growing for a number of years, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
this growth will continue. At present 
levels of around 67, the stock has prob- 
ably discounted the inauguration of 
dividends, at least, to a large degree. 
In the opinion of the writer, however, 
this stock is an attractive long-pull 
holding in view of the possibilities for 
further growth .f the company’s bus- 
iness. 


JEWEL TEA COMPANY, PFD. 


Jewel Tea sales so far this year have 
been 25% greater than in the same pe- 
riod of 1922. This increase is the result of 
the fact that the salesmen have increased 
their business rather than the addition of 
new territory. Net earnings are expected 
to more than twice cover the 7% divi- 
dend on the preferred stock. 

At the close of 1922, the company had 
$450,000 bank loans, but, at the end of 
this year these will be entirely liquidated. 
There is nothing apparently now stand- 
ing in the way of early resumption of 
dividends on the preferred stock. This 
is a 7% cumulative issue, and back divi- 
dends up to January Ist, 1924, total 
29%4%. 

At present levels of 78, the stock has 
had a substantial advance from its low 
prices this year but still appears a fair 
speculation. As a 7% stock with near- 
ly 30% back dividends due, it would 
be entitled to a higher price level. 


WABASH, PREFERRED A 


This year, the Wabash R. R. will show 
the largest earnings since its reorganiza- 


tion in 1915. For the full year, earnings 
are expected to reach $8 a share on the 
preferred A stock, despite the fact that 
expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ments were unusually high as a result of 
last year’s shopmen’s strike. This road 
undoubtedly suffered from considerable 
traffic diversion during the Federal con- 
trol, but during the last two years it has 
been recovering its old business and has 
been steadily adding to volume of traffic. 

The preferred A stock is entitled to 
dividends at the rate of 5% non-cumula- 
tive. Both financial and physical condi- 
tion of Wabash are satisfactory, and, un- 
less directors adopt an unusually conser- 
vative attitude, the preferred A _ stock- 
holders should be in line for dividends 
next year. At present levels, the stock 
does not appear to have discounted 
even a $4 rate and can be regarded 
as a good long-pull speculation. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 


National Cloak & Suit has had a re- 
markable recovery in the past two years. 
In the deflation period 1920-1921, large 
deficits were reported, but the company 
recovered its earning power in 1922, and 
profits for 1923 are expected to be at the 
rate of at least $16 a share on the com- 
mon stock. The deficits in 1920 and 1921, 
impaired working capital but this was 
largely offset by sale of its New York 
building to a holding company which pro- 
vided 2.4 millions additional resources. 
As a result of this sale and good earnings 
in the past two years, the company now 
has the largest cash resources in its his- 
tory, working capital being around 8 mil- 
lions. 

Although the company’s business is 
country-wide, it does a great part of it 
in the agricultural communities, and im- 
proved rural conditions indicate that 1924 
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will be another excellent year for the 
company. 

Dividend action is anticipated on the 
stock early in 1924, and is not believed 
that the rate will be lower than $5, a rate 
paid on the stock from 1917 to 1920. At 
present levels of around 62, the stock 
would appear to have rather fully dis- 
counted the inauguration of a $5 divi- 
dend, and it is not an outstanding 
opportunity at the price. 


SLOSS-SHEFFIELD 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron was in 
rather weak financial position at the be- 
ginning of the current year, with bank 
loans totaling 2.6 millions compared with 
cash on hand of only $659,794. Earnings 
this year, however, have been on a highly 
favorable basis, and, as no dividends have 
been paid on the common stock, the com- 
pany’s financial status, has vastly im- 
proved. By the end of the year, all bank 
loans will have been eliminated and the 
company will be in a stronz cash position. 

For the ten months ended October 3lst, 
the company earned $19.15 a share on the 
common stock. In November and De- 
cember, business fell off heavily, but for 
the full year undoubtedly over $20 a share 
will be shown earned. In the past sev- 
eral weeks, there has been marked im- 
provement in the pig-iron market. Prices 
have had a substantial advance, and vol- 
ume of orders has been much larger. 
While Sloss-Sheffield’s earnings next year 
may not be as satisfactory as in 1923, the 
outlook now is that they will be fairly 
good. With the company’s financial house 
in order, nothing stands in the way of 
an early resumption of dividends on the 
common stock, especially in view of the 
important change for the better that has 
just occurred in the pig-iron market. 
The last dividend payments on the com- 

(Please turn to page 362) 
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TAKE INVENTORY OF YOUR SECURITY 
HOLDINGS 


This is an appropriate time for taking stock of your 
possessions, security and otherwise. In this article, 
we show by concrete example, the advantage of rigor- 
ously overhauling your investment lists in such a way 
as to indicate to you how to eliminate the weak spots 
and how to make new, strong commitments. 


LOW-PRICED DIVIDEND-PAYING STOCKS 
OF MERIT 


While the low-priced issues are generally very specu- 
lative, there are some that are worthy of consideration 
in view of their intrinsic values and prospects. In this 
article we give several unique selections that have un- 
doubted attractions at these price levels. 


HOW GERMANY “GOT AWAY” WITH FIVE 
BILLIONS 


Few Americans realize the cleverness displayed by 
certain German industrialists in concealing their assets 
in order to avoid taxation by their own Government 
and to escape penalties on account of reparations. This 
article gives a clear picture of the situation and de- 
scribes its effects on Germany. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUR LIBERTY BOND 
HOLDINGS 


A thorough review of the Liberty bond situation, with 
an analysis of the major differences between the various 
issues of these bonds. This article contains a forecast 
of the probabilities with regard to future prices of 
Liberties. 





We believe that we are starting the New Year right by pointing out a great many opportunities 


in bonds, preferred and common stock issues. 


In addition, we are covering such important sub- 


jects as the prospects for the automobile and steel industries, the rent situation and a review of oil 
and metals. The next issue will also be featured by a specially enlarged banking department that will 
contain a great deal of interest to business men and investors as well as bankers. 
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Higher Trans-Atlantic Freight Rates in Prospect 


Are Shipping Shares Again 
Coming Into Favor? 


Trend of Affairs Among Leading Shipping 
Companies — Position of Their Securities 


HE volume of ocean freight traffic 

has grown steadily during the past 

few months, and continues to in- 
crease. Tonnage demand for oil, lumber, 
grain, and many other shipments has 
undergone a marked revival, especially in 
the Pacific market, which has also been 
stimulated by consignments of building 
materials to Japan as a result of the re- 
cent earthquake. Even Russia has con- 
tributed to the gain in world trade, with 
export shipments of grain amounting to 
about three full cargoes daily. Our inter- 
coastal traffic continues to reflect the gen- 
eral prosperity prevailing in this country. 
The number of tons of cargo shipped 
through the Panama Canal during 1923, 
will show an increase of nearly 100% 
over last year’s figure. While trans- 
Atlantic movements of freight have not 
gained greatly in volume, improvement 
in other quarters has influenced operators 
to transfer their vessels to different routes 
thereby more equally distributing as well 
as cutting down the world supply of dis- 
tresS tonnage. 


Ocean Freight Rates 


The gain in demand for cargo space 
has caused a marked stiffening of freight 
rates. They have increased on an aver- 
age of about 15% during the past three 
months, this being the first upward ten- 
dency shown in several years. 

Furthermore, it is understood from au- 
thoritative sources that a further increase 
in trans-Atlantic tariffs is to be expected. 


According to the terms of an agreement 
said to have been reached by four of the 
larger companies, there is to be a 30% 
advance in rates, effective January Ist, 
next, on measurement cargo coming out 
of Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, and other ports. It is also provided 
that no advance contracts will be taken 
even on this new basis, which is an entire- 
ly new practice and would tend to indi- 
cate the probability of a still further 
advance. 


Conclusion 


On the whole it appears that several 
factors are at work which will materially 
improve the world-shipping situation 
within the coming year. Operating costs 
have been gradually reduced to a point 
where cargoes can be carried at a profit 


on a much lower cost basis than hereto- 
“fore. Moreover, trans-Atlantic operators 
have adjusted affairs to allow for the 
small amount of immigrant traffic result- 
ing from U. S. restrictions, and could 
make money in spite of this handicap, 
provided other conditions were normal. 
Further indications of importance are the 
steadily decreasing supply of idle world 
tonnage, and signs of cooperation among 
the different companies, such as the rate 
agreement previously mentioned. There 
is no reason to expect any adverse devel- 
opments in our intercoastal trade during 
1924, and vessels operating in that quarter 
should continue to make fair profits. 

The following is a brief analysis of 
several well-known shipping companies 
whose shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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International Mercantile Marine 
Company 


Marine’s Bonds vs. Stocks 


HIS company operates vessels in dif- 

ferent groups known as the Ameri- 
can, Red Star, White Star, Atlantic 
Transport, and Leyland Lines. Mail, pas- 
senger, and freight services are main- 
tained over 55 routes, mostly trans-Atlan- 
tic, with 109 ships of 1.1 millions gross 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE SHIPPING AND 
SHIPBUILDING STOCKS 
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registered tonnage. It also owns minority 
stockholdings in other companies, includ- 
ing 10% of the capital stock of the Hol- 
land-American Line, 44% of Shaw, Al- 
bion and Co., and 16% of the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Pre-war earnings were unsatisfactory 
in practically every year following incor- 
poration in 1893. Very little was earned 
on the preferred stock prior to 1914, and 
income in that year even fell short of in- 
terest requirements, necessitating a sus- 
pension of payments on bond obligations. 
Receivers were appointed and debts re- 
adjusted, but in the meantime ocean trai- 
fic was so stimulated by the war, that 
current profits were large enough to war- 
rant a reorganization without foreclosure. 
Net for the preferred averaged above $25 
a share annually for the period 1915-1921, 
inclusive. The slump in shipping during 
the past year, however, seriously affected 
operations, and caused a deficit of 2.4 mil- 
lions after allowance for depreciation and 
payment of interest charges. 

There should be some improvement i: 
this year’s operating results as costs have 
been further reduced, and larger profit 
made from passenger traffic. Although : 
deficit will no doubt be reported, it should 
be much smaller than the last. The com- 
pany stands to benefit to a great extent 
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the higher trans-Atlantic tariff 
schcdules for 1924, and profits for’ next 
year are by no means impossible. 


Financial Condition 


The past few years of adversity have 
their imprint on the company’s 
ces, The purchase of boats contract- 
ed ior during the war, but only recently 
delivered, have also greatly reduced cur- 
rent assets. The December 3st, 1922, bal- 
ance sheet shows net working capital of 
but 5.7 millions compared with 22.7 mil- 
lions at the end of 1921, and 35.2 millions 
two years previous. Cash on hand and 
marketable securities amounted to 37.1 
million dollars but were offset for most 
part by accounts payable and tax reserves 
taling 30 millions. 

inded debt has been reduced from 84 
millions in 1914 to 44 millions at the 
present time, with a reduction in annual 


pany to earn its interest charges after full 
allowance for depreciation, and indica- 
tions are that this improvement will ma- 
terialize. The Ist mortgage 6s, matur- 
ing in 1941, are well secured as to assets, 
and there is little danger of suspension 
of interest payments. At a present price 
around 78, they offer 
an attractive current 
yield of over 7.5%. 
Despite $47 a 
share accrued in 
unpaid dividends, 
the 6% preferred 
does not appear to 
offer possibilities of 
early speculative 
profits. As previ- 
ously pointed out, 
earnings on this 
issue have been 
practically nil dur- 
ing normal times 


Car being hoist- 
ed on board the 
“Finland.” Note 
that there is no 
crating or usual 
troubles experi- 
enced in ship- 
ping cars. An 
example of im- 
proved methods 
of ocean trans- 
portation 


and over a long period of years. It 
is now selling at 30, compared with 
a low of 18 reached in August last. 
Most of the improvement in the sit- 
uation has already been discounted. 
The common now quoted at 6 is noth- 
ing more than an out and out gamble, 








Olympic, 

of the 

eens of the 

can, operated 

the White 

Star line, which 

in turn is owned 

by the Interna- 

tional Mercantile 
Varine Co. 


!nternational 
Mercantile 
Marine 


Horses now just walk aboard, much more 

comfortable than the old way of hoisting. 

Cattle are now sent aboard in the same 
modern way 





interest charges from 3.8 millions to 2.6 
millions. Bond obligations now figure out 
at less than $40 a ton for the combined 
fleet, not including extensive real estate, 
erminals, docks, and office buildings. The 
present market value of the vessels is 
above $50 a ton. 

Only a slight improvement in next 
year’s operations would permit the com- 
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Submarine Boat Corporation 


Increasing Earning Power a Guide to Stock’s 
Potential Value 


EVERAL years ago it was com- 

monly believed that the close of 

the war had sounded the death- 

knell for this company’s activities. 

It was argued, and correctly, that 

demand for submarines would fall 

to a negligible figure, thereby cut- 

ting off a most important source of reve- 

nue. The extent to which stockholders 

followed this line of reasoning is shown 

by the decline in the price of the stock 

to a low record of $3 a share in 1921, or 

just 50 cents a share above earnings in 
the previous year. 

Proper consideration was not given at 
that time to the possibilities of the cor 
poration’s other lines of business. It is 
also engaged in the operation of freight- 
ers, barges, and a railway line seventeen 
miles in length connecting the Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh Valley, and Central Rail- 


road of New Jersey with Port Newark 
Terminal on Newar® Bay. Subsidiary 
companies build torpedo boats, Diesel 
engines, motor boats, and electric motors. 
Out of a total fleet of 32 ocean-going ves- 
sels, 20 are now in intercoastal service. 
A fleet of 30 steel barges and five tugs 
are maintaining freight service between 
New York and Buffalo, through the New 
York State Barge Canal. 

While volume of business showed con- 
siderable decline in 1921, and a deficit of 
2.1 millions was reported, there was 
marked improvement in last year’s opera- 
tions. Net amounted to 1.6 millions or 
$2.30 a share on the capital stock. No 
allowance was made for depreciation, 
however, and in previous years deduc- 
tions for this account averaged about 1.3 
million dollars annually, This year’s 

(Please turn to page 378) 
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How 1923 Earnings of Leading Automobile Companies Compare 


° 


Chandler 
General Mofors 
Hudson 

Hupp 

Maxwell “A” 
Mack Trucks 
Moon 
Packard * 

Pierce Arrow 8% Pd. 
Studebaker 
Willys-Overland PFd. 
White Motor 


DOLLARS EARNED PER SHARE - ESTIMATED 
10 20 30 40 


RECENT MARKET PRICE 
Chandler 62. Moon 25. 
Gen! Motors 14. Packard 12 
Hudson 27 Pierce Arrow 
Hupp 22. Stude baker 105. 
Maxwell] ‘A"46. Willys-Overland?fd 
Mock Trucks 88. White Motors 55. 


ENDED AUG.3I,1925. 


The Amazing Record of the 
Leading Motors in 1923 


A Survey of the Entire Field and an Analysis 
Prospects of the Leading Shares 


of the 


that there is no such thing as a 
for automobiles. 
Ever since production of automobiles be- 


Hit FORD is reported as saying 


saturation point 


gan to increase in such an amazing 
fashion, theorists have been wrinkling 
their brows over this so-called point of 
saturation. Production of automobiles 
for the year ending December 31, 1923, 
will approach 4 million, compared with 
2.6 million last year. This will be the 
biggest year in the history of the auto- 
mobile industry, and, with 1922, makes up 
a 24-months’ period of unusual activity 
and unusual profits. As a result, most 
of the automobile companies will enter 
1924 in a strong financial position. 
There is further expectation that com- 
petition in the industry will be keener 
next year, if such a thing is possible, par- 
ticularly in the medium-priced field. The 
automobile industry, early in the post- 
war adjustment, recognized the principle 
of volume production and relatively low 
prices, and it seems reasonable to say 
that a large part of the prosperity of the 
two years has beer due to this policy of 
keeping prices down and giving the 
automobile user the full value of his 
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By JOHN MORROW 


investment he has made in his car. 

It has been fairly well demonstrated 
that an automobile manufacturer with a 
relatively large amount of capital will 
find it difficult to make profits if his field 
of production be limited to high-priced 
cars. Most of the profits are made 
where the competition is sharpest, 
that is, in cars selling from $1,200 to 
$2,000. In this field, factory efficiency 
is over half the battle. 

Of the automobile stocks listed upon 
the New York Stock Exchange, the larg- 
est number are those representing com- 
panies which find practically all their 
profits in the medium-priced field. It is 
impossible at this time to discuss all of 
the stocks listed, but in the appended 
table are given salient statistics of the 
companies whose shares are listed and 
actively traded in, including two, Mack 
Trucks and White Motors, whose opera- 
tions are devoted exclusively to commer- 
cial vehicles. Space for individual dis- 
cussion is reserved for those companies 
whose position is particularly interesting 
and whose shares are usually in the lime- 
light when activity in the automobile 
group develops. 





GENERAL General Motors is 
MOTORS the rival of almost 
CORPORATION every company in 

the automotive in- 
dustry because its vehicles and accessories 
cover such a wide price range. The com- 
pany enters the high-priced pleasure auto- 
mobile field with the Cadillac and goes 
on down to the medium-priced with the 
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Buick and down to the lower-priced 
Chevrolet. The General Motors truck is 
also actively on the market. 

Amazing as is the estimated produc- 
tion of 800 thousand vehicles this year, 
compared with less than 500 thousand in 
1922, it does not show the extent of earn- 
ing power. General Motors controls and 
owns a score of accessory companies, 


making everything from upholstery to 
spark plugs. These companies, of course, 
are a natural source of equipment for 
General Motors’ cars, but many of them 
have a large existing extra-corporation 
business. 


Tremendous Organization 


General Motors has swayed with the 
general trend of the automobile industry, 
but the resiliency of the organization and 
its position to take fine advantage of all 
possible favoring trade currents is em- 
phasized by the fact that a deficit of over 
65 millions in 1921 was turned into a sur- 
plus of 35 millions in 1922, a difference 
of 100 million dollars. 

At the end of 1921, General Motors 
was more or less concerned with the ques- 
tion of notes payable, inventory and other 
accounts representing a congested trade 
condition. The latest available balance 
sheet is that of June 30, 1923. On that 
date there were no notes payable and 
actual cash exceeded by about 1 million 
the total amount of current _liabilties, 
which consisted practically entirely of 
current accounts carried in the usual 
course of business. 


Rating of Securities 


Capitalization is not intricate. Funded 
debt consists of 11 million first mortgage 
7% bonds, due serially up to 1946, which 
is the first mortgage on the big office 
building in Detroit. This is followed by 
three kinds of preferred stock, totaling 
about 109 million dollars; 32 millions be- 
ing 7% stock and the balance 6% stock 
All three issues rank equally, both as to 
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dividends and assets.’ They are now 
selling at prices where their invest- 
ment worth seems not to be recog- 
nized. Income return is better than 
7%, and all three classes appear to be 
downright cheap. 

On account of the great floating sup- 
ply of common stock, price fluctuations 
are small and an unusually large amount 
of stock must change hands before any 
material effect is made on the price level. 
The current return is about 8% which, 
while quite liberal, is lower than the re- 
turn on other leading speculative auto- 
mobile stocks. One fact remains, how- 
ever, and that is General Motors is so 
strongly entrenched, products so di- 
versified, that an era of pressing com- 
petition would be withstood with more 
facility than in the case of many other 
motor manufacturers. If it is going 
to be the survival of the fittest, Gene- 
ral Motors is pretty sure to be one of 
the “fittest.” 


STUDEBAKER A _ most interesting 
CORPORATION trade question agi- 
tating the automo- 
bile industry is the four-wheel brake. 
Many cars in the medium-priced field, 
notably the Buick, have adopted the four- 
wheel brake, but Studebaker, perhaps the 
leading competitor of the Buick, so far 
has stood out against this innovation on 
American cars. Now, the presence or 
ibsence of a four-wheel brake may seem 
a small thing, but selling campaigns in 
the automobile world are so delicately 
organized these days that it sometimes 
takes very little to sway public opinion 
decidedly. Stranger things have hap- 
pened than that the four-wheel brake 
may be a factor in establishing stock- 
market prices. 
From a production of less than 25 thou- 
sand cars in 1918, Studebaker has worked 
permanently, it seems, above the 100 thou- 


sand mark, and the sales for 1923 will 
break all existing records. Net profits 
on 75 million dollars of stock probably 
bettering by a small amount the results 
of 1922. It is to be noticed, however, 
that the profits of last year were made 
on the basis of an output of 110 thou- 
sand cars. The number produced this 
year will be substantially larger, but 
profits will not much larger. Stude- 
baker recently has made a small reduc- 
tion in the price of closed car models, but 
the margin of profit on closed cars is 
greater than the margin on open cars. 


Security of 10% Dividend 


Studebaker raised the regular dividend 
rate on the common stock to $10 in 1922, 
and the annual distribution at this rate 
is 7.5 million dollars. Ahead of the com- 
mon stock is an issue of 88 million 7% 
cumulative preferred upon which divi- 
dends have been paid regularly since 1912. 
This stock is very strongly protected 
by earning power and is entitled to a 
first-class rating. 

To pay dividends upon the preferred 
and common shares at current rates re- 
quires 8.11 millions annually, and in the 
past five years net income has been well 
in excess of that requirement. In fact, 
in 1922 and 1923, Studebaker will add to 
surplus about 40% more than the total 
paid out in dividends. Unless there is 
a drastic reversal in the automobile 
industry, and unless Studebaker loses 
its present trade position, which seems 
improbable, the 10% dividend appears 
to be pretty well secured; that is, 
speaking from a speculative stand- 
point. 


MAXWELL The history of the pres- 
MOTORS ent Maxwell Motor Cor- 

poration dates back to 
August, 1921, when Walter P. Chrysler 
assumed x ‘management, and started to 


make a new car and to plan a new pro- 
ducing and selling organization. Max- 
well also owns the Chalmers Motor Car 
Company, but this car has not been as 
successful, in a financial way, as Max- 
well during the past two years; although 
the results in the current year are said 
to be much more satisfactory than the 
results of 1922. 

The automobile industry was not pros- 
perous during the early period of Mr. 
Chrysler’s management, and it was not 
until last year that Maxwell began to 
show earning power. Maxwell is essen- 
tially a quantity producer as the prices 
of its car and those of Chalmers range 
from about $800 to $1,500, although there 
are Chalmers models that are higher 
priced. This quantity production has 
been obtained during the current year, 
and in the six months ended June 30, 
1923, Maxwell eained about 16 dollars a 
share upon the outstanding “A” stock. 

There have been conflicting - reports 
about performance during the second 
half. On one hand, it is claimed that 
earnings have fallen off sharply, and, on 
the other hand, this is denied. It was re- 
cently reported that Studebaker would 
acquire Maxwell, but this report proved 
to be poorly based, and the erratic fluc- 
tuations in Maxwell shares during the 
time the negotiatious were supposed to be 
in progress did much to cloud the posi- 
tion of the company. 

Since earning power developed, Max- 
well has been endeavoring to reduce out- 
standing notes issued under the reorgani- 
zation plan, and, as a result, the total 
now outstanding is a little less than 4 mil- 
lion dollars. This issue matures next 
year, and the reported intention is to fund 
these notes with a long-term bond. 


Conclusion 


The senior capital stock of Maxwell is 
(Please turn to page 360) 
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STATISTICAL SURVEY OF LEADING AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES 
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Common 
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$6.00 887% 46% 


1923 
Output 


15,000 


Per Share 
Earnings 1 


$9.50 $6.00 


Price 
62 
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922 921 1920 


$16.68 


Capitalization 
280,000 shares 
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“For the Man with His First Five Hundred Dollars”’ 








A Special Message | 
To the Man Who Can’t 
Enjoy Christmas 


Dear Old Fellow: 


IND of low, hey? Well; I don’t blame 
you. Believe me, I know how it feels 
to be down in the dumps around Christ- 

mas time: It isn’t like being down in the 
dumps at any other time. You have lots of 
company then. But at Christmas—with 
everybody else happy and laughing, with the 
stores all dolled up in holly and red bells and 
cotton snow—well, then of all times, it’s hell 
not to be able to join in. 


i 


KNOW what’s bothering you, too. It’s 

that same old fellow—the one that grabs 
the pay envelope out of your hand every 
week. The same fellow who follows you 
around, day-in and day-out, and glares at you 
every time you think of spending a dollar or 
two on yourself—or your family. Old John 
W. Debts. He’s the one! 

He’s the one who stood in the way when 
you wanted to buy that house, with the little 
green plot around it, that your wife liked so 
much last year. Confound him! The house 
was just what you wanted, because it was 
just what your wife wanted. And it was of- 
fered at a mighty tempting price, too—the 
only reasonably-priced place you’d heard of. 
And they were willing to make good terms. 
And if it hadn’t been for Gloomy Gus stand- 
ing over your shoulder and groaning, “You 
haven’t got the money! You haven’t got the 
money!” you'd have been living in that house, 
cozy and comfortable and peaceful, long since. 
Come on; altogether now: Confound him! 
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He was the one who kept you, too, from 
buying that stock in your firm when it was 
offered you last Spring. Gosh! Will you ever 
forget how ashamed you felt when you told 
the Boss that you hadn’t any money “on 
hand right now”—when you asked him if he 
couldn’t let you buy the stock “on instal- 
ments’”—and when he looked at you in that 
pitying way and said, “Sorry Jim. We had 
the impression that you were a saver—not a 
waster!” O-o—o-o-h! 

Old John W. Debts! The worst enemy a 
man can have—the bitterest, most implacable 
and cruelest of them all! No wonder you feel 


low! 
GPRS 


ISTEN, Old Fellow. I know there’s noth- 

ing I can say that will make you feel any 
better. When people are fixed the way you 
are, they don’t want other people to try to 
cheer them up. I don’t think there’s any- 
thing much worse than a “cheer-up” message 
when you’re down in the mouth. It’s like 
taking bad-tasting medicine that you know 
won't do any good. 

You will let me do one thing, though, won’t 
you? And that’s to remind you, Old Fellow, 
that you’re a man, not a child—that you've 
got the normal equipment of blood and bone 
and muscle and brains and that, NO MAT- 
TER HOW BIG YOUR TROUBLES ARE, 
YOU CAN BE BIGGER THAN THEY 
ARE IF YOU WANT TO! What’s more, 
I know you can prove that you're bigger: 

Take your wife into your confidence. Take 
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vour friends into your confidence. Take your 
boss into your confidence. Let the whole 

‘orld know about it. Make a public an- 

ouncement to the effect that you’re loaded 

own with debts and living beyond your 
‘ieans. And add to the announcement some- 

\ing like this: 

“Now, look here, people. I’ve told you 
obout the slough I’m in. You know where I 
siand. I’m not asking you for charity, or pity, 
or sympathy or a loan. But I do ask this: 
| ask you to help me come back. 

“I’m going to come back. I’m going to take 
this person, John W. Debts by the collar, and 
|'m going to shake that fellow and biff him 
and bang him and almightily beat him until 
he just naturally disappears altogether. 


“I’m going to let the world know what I 
know: That I’ve had enough of Hell.and am 
going in for a little bit of Heaven for a change. 
|'m going to go live where I can save money. 
| don’t care where it is—I’m going there. Out 
of the money I can save, I’m going to pay 
back the people I owe, penny by penny and 
dollar by dollar, until I don’t owe any of them 
anything any more. Once I get out of debt, 
I'm going to first take on some life insurance, 
so my wife and family will have the protec- 
tion they should have had long ago. And 
then, by the Lord Harry, I’m going to sweat 
every cent out of my job that the old job’s 
got in it, and I’m going to salt away those 
pennies where Hard Luck John won’t be able 
to get his fingers on them!” 


GRRE 


PRY it, Old Fellow, won’t you? It’s bound 


to work. I know, because I’ve tried it 
myself, and I’ve seen other people try it. Let 
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everybody know how you're fixed; tell ‘em 
all what you’re going to do, and then DO IT! 
You will, all right, you know. There’s noth- . 
ing like saying you're going to do a thing be- 
fore a lot of other people—friends, enemies 
and all—to keep you at it till you get it done. 


And when you do get it done—when you're 
back once more to where you ought to be 
today—a debt-free, peaceful-minded, forward- 
planning man, earning a good income, receiv- 
ing an “outside income” in addition, and liv- 
ing well within both—the very people you 
hesitate to tell the truth to now will think 
about four times as much of you, have about 
a hundred times as much respect for you, be 
willing to place four or five thousand times 
as much confidence in you as they do—or 
would—today. 


PASS 
I WON’T wish you a Merry Christmas. I 


know you don’t feel merry. I won’t wish 
you a Happy New Year. I know you don’t 
think this coming new year could be happy. 
But, just the same, I know that if you take 
the course I have suggested, you will look 
back upon Christmas, 1923, and the Calendar 
Year 1924, as the Merriest Christmas and the 
Happiest New Year you ever spent. 

I might add a slogan for you to work un- 
der in 1924. Here it is: 


“OUT OF DEBT’S CLUTCHES BY 
CHRISTMAS!” 
Pretty good, hey? 
Your sincere friend, 
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A Story to Start the New Year With 


Particularly About a Rigid 
Saver and His Children 


By Harry Peate HALpT 


PROLOGUE 


HIS is not an argument couched to combat any pre- 

conceived ideas as to the value of college education. 
If you consider universities centers for parasitical 
scions of foolhardy parents, just step on the gas and 
give my humble literary efforts the go-by—as this 
article is based entirely on the premise that the higher 
things in life are more easily attained by those who have 
had the advantage of college training. 


URELY a man whose demise takes place somewhere 

around his Biblical allotment and who leaves $5,000 

to each of his four offspring cannot be styled a 

failure. Frankly, I would say he deserves a nice little 

stone (and not so small at that), with some appropriate 
epigram, such as “OUR PAPA—HE RESTS.” 


Yes, he never had time before. Papa accumulated 
his little estate by rigid saving. He never was cursed 
with the worries which we are told rest upon the fur- 
rowed brow of Captains of Industry in connection with 
their income. No, he saved because he did not spend. 
Papa was not mean—exactly; but The Committee, after 
numerous unsuccessful attempts, discontinued giving 
him “the glorious opportunity, as a distinguished citi- 
zen of our enlightened community, to contribute toward 
defraying the expenses of our local heroic volunteer 
fire company,” etc. Papa was not a contributor. His 
name was omitted on philanthropic lists collected by 
various addressing companies for sale to managers of 
Drives. But he saved! The children did not have their 
hair trimmed—no, when the time came it was cut— 
and in favorable weather, clipped. Mama visited New 
York—once, and Papa saved—for the children. 


Stanton was a likeable youth. At fifteen he quit 
school, acted as clerk in the local grocery, married at 
twenty-two and, on Papa’s passing, bought out his 
employer—at forty-eight the proud, though worried, 
owner (?)—at least his name was on the window, of 
the local market in his old home town. 


Arnold was one of those who long for a career. He 
was entirely “different.” It was Arnold who organ- 
ized the local amateur theatrical troupe; at sixteen 
kissed the folks good-by and left for town, joined a 
minstrel show, drifted into the Movies (not at Holly- 
wood) and rose to the post of Assistant to the Assistant 
Manager of the “Opera House.” Papa’s $5,000 enabled 
Arnold, at forty-five, to invest with Doctor Cook in his 
Invincible Gusher Oil—which shortly ceased gushing 
and soon was entirely invisible. 


Vera did graduate from the local high school. She 
aspired to music teaching, but as Papa could not see 
buying a piano he compromised and surprised Vera 
by combining a Christmas and Birthday gift into a 
Hawaiian Guitar. The “Complete Instructor and Ten 
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Free Lessons” supplied with the instrument did not 
suffice to awaken the Muse slumbering in her bosom— 
and, anyway, the elite matrons of Circleville preferred 
having their children tutored by the male teacher who 
drove over from the county seat (with all the local 
news). So Vera married the head bookkeeper at Bra- 
den’s Big Buyers’ Bazaar. When Papa died they bought 
a victrola at Braden’s, less the discount. Vera was 
then fair, fat and forty. Her husband was sensible. 
They bought a bungalow and covered the mortgage 
with building and loan shares. 

Edward’s imagination was fired when fourteen by 
the advancement (one year before retirement) of his 
buddy’s father from night operator to Station Master. 
He (the S-M) had a Division Pass and his entire fam- 
ily traveled over the line. Edward would grow up and 
be a railroader, and through dint of conscientious labor 
be noticed by the Road’s President and suddenly be 
advanced to Vice-President and have a private car. He 
did—that is, he worked on the road and had a car. 
When Papa died he drove it all the way from the Michi- 
gan factory that time when his Brakeman’s Union 
went out in sympathy with the other Brotherhoods. 


EPILOGUE 


Papa saved all right, and, when his children were 
forty-eight, forty-four, forty and thirty-eight, left 
them each $5,000. 

In his day no one thought of such a thing—but sup- 
pose someone could induce a prototype of this Papa 
today to spend, when a Stanton is born, about $22 per 
month on an Educational Trust policy and slightly 
higher premiums on similar policies for each of the 
other children. When the children were ready for col- 
lege there would be a fund in trust for each child’s 
four-year term of $6,000. This Papa might not leave 
$5,000 apiece in cash when they had settled down in a 
rut at from forty-eight to thirty-eight, but with the 
advantage of a higher education in their youth they 
probably would not be plugging along at middle age 
as— 


S tanton—A corner grocer, whose wife “helps out on 
Saturday.” 
A rnold —Assistant-Assistant in a Movie House. 


VY era —Earning vacation money by working at 
Braden’s Christmas week. 


E dward—Railway brakeman with a Henry. 
EPI—EPILOGUE 


Papa—call, phone or write your banker or insurance 
agent today regarding an Education Trust for your 
children. 
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self—Some Insurance for Christmas ? 


FOR A SINGLE MAN, AGE 24 


I feel the need of more insurance and there- 
fore seek your advice. 

I am a@ young man, single, 24, 
$2,000. 

I now have $2,000 Mutual Life New York 
20 Payment policy at age 19 with clauses for 
total disability and Double Indemnity for 
accidental death. Also Aetna Special Accident 
Policy for $2,000 also with double payment 
for violent death, 

A mevabership in the Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association covers death by 
Accident for $2,000.—C. R., Bloomfield, N. J. 


income 


You are now carrying $4,000 life in- 
surance in two companies which are sound 
and progressive. You have also the Acci- 
dental Death Benefit providing payment 
of double the face amount of the con- 
tract in event of death occurring by acci- 
dent and a straight Accident policy for 
$5,000 in the Commercial Travelers Acci- 
dent Association. Altogether the cost of 
these will be in the neighborhood of $100 
a year. 

Premium rates are attractively low at 
your age, and I agree with you that you 
should increase your insurance protection 
at this time. 

I should advise you to take a 
$5,000 30-Payment Life Policy 
under which all premiums will 
be paid up on your attaining 54 
years of age. The premiums for 
this form are less than for the 
20-Payment Life, yet at your age 
the premium obligations are fin- 
ished during active earning man- 
hood. In a participating company 
you could obtain a 30-Payment 
Life policy at age 24 for approximately 
$23.70 per $1,000 of insurance. An Ordi- 
nary Life policy would cost at the same 
age about $19.60—only $4 less per $1,000 
than the Limited Payment Policy, yet un- 
der the 30-Payment Life the cash, loan 
and surrender values are larger and divi- 
dends are higher than on the Ordinary 
Life plan, while there is the important 
advantage already stated—freedom from 
the burden of meeting premiums in old 
age. 

In a non-participating company you 
could obtain a 30-Payment Life Policy at 
your present age in the sum of $5,000 for 
a level premium over the 30 years of but 
$88.50—necessitating a saving of but lit- 
tle more than $7 a month to meet the pre- 
mium. Try it! 


SHOULD HE CASH IN? 


I wish to have your kind and just opinion 
of Pan-American Life Insurance C 


for the neat ten years for one-half of $182.1 
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FLORENCE Provost CLARENDON 


“Everyone wants insurance of some 
sort. Perhaps the accompanying solu- 
tions of the problems of other people 
would help you make Your selection.” 


Would you suggest retaining it or discontinu- 
ing after ten years? Any suggestion will be 
very much appreciated.—G. B,, Latrobe, Pa. 

I am sorry that you have omitted stat- 
ing your age and family conditions. It 
is easier to get a clear conception of the 
needs of the insured when his income, age 
and family dependents are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Taken as a rule, it is never wise to 
lapse a policy held with a good Old Line 
company. The Pan-American is quoted 
in Best’s Life Insurance Reports (a well- 
known conservative authority) as having 
“reputable and substantial backing, and 
ably managed.” Assuming that your pol- 
icy with that company has been primarily 
taken out with a view to the protection 
of a beneficiary, I should unquestionably 
advise you to continue the policy until the 
20th year, when it would become free 
from all further premium obligations, and 
you would have built up a $5,000 estate, 
free and clear for the benefit of de- 
pendents in event of your death. 

You must bear in mind that by drop- 
ping your insurance next year and taking 


the cash value thereof, you would be left 
without the insurance protection covered 
by your policy. You might or might not 
be fortunate in the investment of the pro- 
ceeds, but in any event you would need 
life insurance protection, and, as your age 
would have increased by 10 years since 
the original policy was taken, the cost 
for new insurance would be correspond- 
ingly higher at your advanced age. 

If you are married, I would suggest 
that, in addition to maintaining your pres- 
ent $5,000 policy, you increase your in- 
surance protection by as large an amount 
as you can manage to carry. Remember 
that in event of your death at any time 
after the payment of the first premium, 
your beneficiary would receive the full 
face amount of the policy; moreover, the 
proceeds of the policy would be paid imme- 
diately upon receipt and approval of claim 
papers—often within twenty-four hours 
of their receipt. It is the duty of every 
family man to carry as much life insur- 
ance as he can afford to pay for. 


FOR A MAN OF 54 


I read with much interest your 
article in the last issue of The Maga- 
gine of Wall Street regarding An- 
nuities. 

I am 54 years old and would be 
leased to have you advise me as to 
ow much immediate annuity $5,000 
would purchase. 

Will you kindly advise me as to a 
thoroughly responsible company sell- 
ing such annuities?—C. I. B., Atchi- 
son, Kan, 

It is a pleasure to quote a specimen 
rate for an Immediate Annuity on a male 
life taken at age 54. A cash payment of 
$5,000 at this age would purchase an an- 
nual income of $417.10—practically 84% 
return on the investment. 

A number of the well-known Old Line 
companies write Annuities, and the Phoe- 
nix, Metropolitan, Aetna and United 
States Life are atong those which offer 
attractive quotations. The rate given 
above is that of the United States Life 
Insurance Co. All of these companies are 
responsible, reputable and well-managed. 
Other Old Line companies also give good 
returns on the annuity forms which you 
can doubtless be advised upon direct appli- 
cation to the institutions. 


AT 39 WITH 3 DEPENDENTS 


May I, as a reader of The Magazine of 
Wall Street, inquire as to the amount and 
kind of insurance I should carry? 

I am age 39, have a wife and two children. 
My salary ts ae 500 annually and I have an 
income investments 


to $1, 
surance. 


life, #2 on the 15 and 20-Year Payment plan. 
May I also inquire as to your opinion of 
(Please turn to page 379) 
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Points for Income Builders 


Some Definitions with a More 
or Less Christmassy Flavor 


T is always diffi- 

cult to concen- 

trate on self-edu- 

cation at this time of 

the year. Therefore, 

a few subjects of a 

more or less season- 

f able variety are 
Y offered in the fol- 

lowing brief definitions. 


Bonus 


A bonus is a sum of money which em- 
ployers, more or less universally, make 
it a practice of distributing among 
employees around this time of year. 

Many employees count on this bonus 
as the year progresses, and arrange their 
affairs with it in mind. They are among 
those who have to use it to defray un- 
wisely assumed obligations, which is a 
pretty unpleasant use to have to put any 
sum of money to. 

Other employees don’t exactly count 
upon the bonus. But when they receive 
it, they treat it as “so much velvet”— 
and, like a boy with a sudden and unex- 
pected inheritance, they blow it in. 

A few people regard the bonus for 
what it is—a bit of assistance in the steep 


climb toward Financial Independence— 
another rung in the ladder, so to speak. 
These -people deposit it in the Savings 
Bank or Building & Loan Association, or, 
if it is large enough, and their position 
in life secure enough, they invest it in 
some high-grade securities. 

For people of the latter sort, bonuses 
are worth while. For the other two types 
—well, form your own conclusions! 


Year-End Tax-Selling 


The business of selling securities which 
show a loss on one’s personal books and 
immediately buying them back again is 
a device not a few investors resort to at 
this time of year. For the purpose of 
income-tax reports, it is helpful as a 
means of reducing the net profits upon 
which one must make a return. Probably 
few investors would choose to have losses 
that they could so report, however, even 
if it did reduce their tax bill. They'd 
rather pay a larger tax—and have more 
profits. 

Selling to establish losses is the process 
of making the best of a bad situation. 


Christmas Buying 
As generally realized, most retail con- 


cerns and many large business enterprises 
do a greatly increased business at Christ- 
mas time—the one season of the year when 
nearly everyone buys, if he can. 

As such, Christmas-buying is worth 
mentioning here if only to remind inves- 
tors that it is a seasonal affair, more o: 
less, and should not lead to mistaken no 
tions of normal trade activity. 

Indeed, the whole subject of seasona! 
activity in various lines is one that need 
to be more thoroughly aired. If the pub 
lic knew, for example, about what to ex- 
pect in the way of normal, seasonal varia- 
tions in railroad traffic; if it were better 
informed as to the seasonal ebb and flow 
in demand for automobiles, real estate, 
etc., etc., there might be fewer cases of 
unwarranted buying (or selling) based on 
perfectly normal trade fluctuations. 





What do you want to know? 
What is your home-building prob- 
lem? Your insurance problem? 
What type of imvestment are you 
seeking? 


BUILDING YOUR FUTURE 
INCOME stands ready to help you 
solve any personal financial problem 
which you may have. The consulta- 
tion fee is a two-cent stamp. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 














Your Home—Your Loved Ones— Yourself 








YOUR HOM E—That it may be 
founded on the rock of Sound In. 
tegrity—That the financial respon- 
sibilities it entails may be clearly 
known and understood by ‘you— 
That, by scientific arranging and 
planning, its affairs may be conducted 
in an orderly fashion, in the best in- 
terests of all concerned in it. That 
it may be one of the few homes for 
which the First of the Month has no 
fears—one of the few homes where 
Confidence rules in place of strug- 
gling hopes—one of the few homes 
built on the permanent foundations 
of Conservative Vision 


YOUR LOVED ONES—That, when 
you look upon them, you may never 
need feel the pangs of self-reproach. 
That you may so conduct your af- 
fairs that the real needs and also 
the reasonable wants of those who 
have entrusted their well-being to 
you may be unfailingly met and sat- 
isfied. That, by a wise planning, 
you may erect a sturdy barrier be- 
tween these loved ones and Want— 
a barrier that will stand stout and 
strong even though you should be 
called away. In short, that you may 
prove something MORE than worthy 
of the great trust reposed in you. 


YOURSELF—That you may make 
the wisest use of your income, sal- 
ary or wages—no matter how large 
or small they may be. That you 
may learn to discriminate between 
legitimate opportunities to increase 
your income and false-luring temp- 
tations capable of undoing a whole 
life’s work. That you may acquire 
a Surplus and cultivate Enterprise 
in handling it. That your energies 
may not be exhausted by constant 
dreads but, instead, that your mind 
may be free—your whole energies 
available to assist you to forge 
ahead in your chosen field. 











life that can be lived. 


a 





These, surely, are aims worthy of 
ZINE OF WALL STREET seeks to help you attain—you and the thousands of ether American 
men and women like you who yearn for a life untrammeled by enervating worries—a 


any man. 


Tre Macazine does not cater to the gambler. It does not cater to those who would 
live without effort. It has no axes to grind. Instead, THz MAcazine eaters to the 
American Home Builder—to the men and women who, by sane living, by wise planning, 
by careful executorship are at once the country’s greatest hope and its main reliance. 


are the aims which THe Maca- 
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Home Owning 


Building Your Future Income 


Home Owning 








What We Told Three Would-Be 


House Owners 


Some Concrete Cases Discussed in Our Regular Correspondence 


HE articles published by the Home- 
T Building page in BUILDING 

YOUR FUTURE INCOME have 
interested quite a few readers, apparently, 
and the Department has been called upon 
to analyze a number of individual cases. 
Three typical letters of inquiry, addressed 
to the Department, and the answers that 
were sent them may be found of interest. 


As to Business Real Estate 


A lengthy list of questions was sub- 
mitted by L. H. C. of Rochester, New 
York, in the form of the following letter: 


At various times I have secn articles in 
your magazine on Real Estate but I do not 
recall having scen anything along the lines of 
my present inquiry. As an old subscriber, I 
am writing to ask if you can give me any en- 
lightenment? 

Have you any data on business rcal estate 
as an investment? By business real estate I 
mean in the down-town section of the city, the 
property to consist of a small building, hav- 
ing one or two stores on the ground floor, 
with rentable living apartments on the second 
and third floors. If you have information 
concerning the above, I shall appreciate it if 
you will answer the following questions and 
give me any other facts you may have: 

1) What temporary return on the amount 
invested should one realize—both gross and 
net? 

2) What per cent increase per year on the 
value of the property or on the amount in- 
vested, may one reasonably expect in the 
growing part of a growing city? 

3) Should one carry the property on as 
small an investment as possible, or make as 
lurge @ payment as possible? 

4) Do business Real Estate values go in 
cycles, and is the present a good or poor time 
to buy? 

5) Do you happen to have any data on the 
possibilitics of Rochester business property 
as an investment? 

6) If one has property, does it prove satis- 
factory to let a Real Estate Company have 
charge of renting, collecting of rents, etc.? 

7) In an average city, is it advisable to 
go to a bank appraiser or a real estate man 
to get a disinterested opinion as to the value 
of property, or is there some other person 
more competent? 

8.) Do results show that it is inadvisable 
to invest in Real Estate unless one is strictly 
in the Real Estate business? 

9) Is there any way one can learn what 
streets are increasing most, or are likely to 
increase most in land value? 


The answers to these questions, in the 
order raised, follow: 

1) On business real estate, one should 
secure a gross return of at least 10%, 
which is the average amount generally 
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necessary to carry such a property. The 
net return, of course, will vary with the 
property itself, and, therefore, can hardly 
be estimated. 

2) It is not possible to lay down any 
general rule covering the actual per cent 
by which a given property should increase 
in value over a given period. This will 
depend entirely upon the property itself 
and the conditions surrounding it. In- 
deed, it is often more difficult to forecast 
fluctuations in real estate values than in 
any other investment field. 

3) The larger the amount of cash one 
invests in property, the smaller his car- 
rying charges will become. On the other 
hand, the more he invests in property, the 
less he will have for investment else- 
where. It is entirely a matter for the 
individual to decide, then, how best he 
can use his funds. 

4) Real estate values do go in cycles 
to a certain extent, but the basic trend, in 
desirable localities, is constantly upward. 
As to whether the present is a good time 
to buy, we do not feel warranted in mak- 
ing predictions, although we would be 
tempted to incline toward a conservative 
view. 

5) We do not happen to have any data 
on the possibilities of Rochester business 
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property as an investment, but if you will 
analyze the figures on Population, Growth 
of Manufacturing and similar factors, 
we do not think much difficulty will be 
encountered in arriving at a conclusion 
of your own. 

6) It is often desirable to put the 
management of large real estate proper- 
ties in the hands of experienced real 
estate men, but such a move should not 
be made without most careful investiga- 
tion into the standing and reliability of 
the parties concerned. Trust companies 
will often handle matters of this sort, and, 
as a general rule, may be considered com- 
petent and reliable. 

7) Real estate men are, undoubtedly, 
the best judges of the comparative value 
of a given property. 

8) We know of no figures by which 
it has been proven inadvisable for a lay- 
man to invest in real estate. We doubt, 
however, whether any more money has 
been lost through investments of this type 
than through investments in securities, 
etc. The risk, in both cases, is probably 
about the same. 

9) The only way to learn what streets 
are increasing, or have increased, most 
in value is to consult the records. As to 
what streets are most likely to increase 
in value, opinion can only be formed after 
careful personal investigation. 


Biting Off More than He Can Chew? 


From another reader—one who prefers 
that we omit mention of his initials and 
place of residence—comes the following: 


As a subscriber to your publication I have 
followed your articles and advices on Home 
Building with much interest. I should appre- 
ciate your opinion on the following proposi- 
tion: 

I am considering a building project carry- 
ing the following figures: 


Lot (very gddd location)..$1,000 
Building Contract 4 
Incidentals 


Total Home Cost. .$6,500 


My building contract does not cover electric 
light fixtures nor connection to water system 
of city. Therefore 1 have figured my inciden- 
tals at $1,000. 

I am 27 years old, have a family of three 

(Please turn to page 378) 








Detroit Edison Co. 





One of Our Fastest Growing Utilities 


How Detroit Edison’s Affairs Have Expanded 
in Recent Years—The Position of Its Securities 


of this country’s fastest growing 

utility enterprises—ranks high in 
respect of earning power, financial posi- 
tion, calibre of management, character of 
operations and locale. Its securities are 
entitled to the consideration of all inves- 
tors. 

Back in 1909 (to mention some of the 
indexes of the company’s expansion), De- 
troit Edison’s output totaled 87 million 
kilowatt hours. Today, the output is well 
over a billion. Where the number of 
its electric meters in 1912 was 70,000, the 
number today is over 364,000. 

The company’s investment in plant 
since 1911 has increased from 21 millions 
to over 105 millions—or to a figure more 
than 5 times as large. Its gross revenues 
have increased quite as impressively dur- 
ing the same period—from 3.6 millions 
in 1911 to, probably, more than 28 mil- 
lions this year. Where the amount dis- 
bursed in dividends 12 years ago was 
about $400,000, the company is currently 
paying dividends at the rate of more than 
$3,400,000. 


Factors in Its Growth 


The rapid development of the Detroit 
Edison Co. is not difficult to explain. 
Formed to do the entire commercial elec- 
tric lighting and industrial power busi- 
iness of an area exceeding the boundaries 
of the city of Detroit, it has shared the 
remarkable growth of this remarkable 
American city. 

Detroit’s population, of course, has in- 
creased heavily in recent years. In fact, 
from 1900 to 192C it more than tripled, 
advancing from 286,000 to 994,000. The 
expansion here has been largely due to 
the development of the city as an auto- 
mobile center; but, too, the city’s location 
—its harbor—the river on which it fronts, 
these advantages have also accounted for 
a large portion of its growth, due to the 


Tr Detroit Edison Co.—so far one 
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grain elevators, manufacturing plants and 
large general business activities that have 
been attracted. Detroit, in a word, rose 
from thirteenth place among American 
cities to fourth place in the period from 
1909-1916. As the power and electric 
lighting plant of the municipality, Detroit 
Edison has naturally grown with it. 


Distribution of Business 


Detroit Edison’s business is divided be- 
tween electricity, steam, gas and miscel- 
laneous in the proportions of about 93%, 
6%, 8% and 2%. 

As a large ponderance of its electric 
sales are to commercial users, it has ex- 
perienced less friction in the matter of 
rates than companies doing more of a 
“popular” business, 

In some of the years since 1911, the 
company has been put to it to fill the de- 
mands made upon it. Indeed, there have 
been occasions when customers had to be 
asked to lessen their loads in order to 
permit Edison to meet requirements. 
Nevertheless, the character of service ren- 
dered by this central power plant seems 


to have been, on the whole, the source of 
surprisingly general satisfaction, which 
fact augurs well for its position in the 
community. So far as its ability to sup- 
ply power to commercial users on a basis 
considerably better than if the consumers 
attempted to generate it themselves is 
concerned, there is little doubt but that 
this has been demonstrated. 


The Company’s Securities 


Detroit Edison has a funded debt total- 
ing $68,804,700 and an issued capital stock 
of about $50,000,000 (of an authorized 
$60,000,000). Of its bonds the issues in 
which investors are most interested are 
the: Collateral Trust 5s of 33, selling at 
9914 to yield 5.10%; the Refunding 5s 
of '40, at 95% to yield 5.47%, and the 
Refunding 6s of 40 at 103 to yield 5.72%. 
The last two named constitute Series “A” 
and “B,” respectively, of a single issue. 

The 5s of ’33, being secured by a first 
lien on all properties other than the new 
steam-generating plant covered by the 5s 
of ’40, and being issued in the sum of 
$10,000,000, seem very secure. They rank 
as the underlying issue. 

The Series “A” and “B” bonds are se- 
cured by a first lien on the new steam- 
generating plant at Detroit and by a lien 
on all other properties subject to the 5s 
of ’33. They are further secured by a 
second lien on the securities of two sub- 
sidiary companies. There is little to 
choose between them, in the final analysis. 
Representing a company which has earned 
its entire charges never less than 2 times 
in the last ten years, and which will prob- 
ably earn them 2.5-3 times this year, these 
bonds seem quite safe. Incidentally, it is 
worth noting that the company has pur- 
sued a conservative depreciation policy 
during its history. 

In Detroit Edison’s capital stock, 
available to yield 7.60%, there appears 
(Please turn to page 360) 
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Times Fixed 
Earned Per Share (dollars) 
Dividends Paid (in millions)........... ° 


* As of Sept. 80th. d Excess current liabilities. 





THIRTEEN-YEAR ANALYSIS OF DETROIT EDISON CO. 
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Laclede Gas Light Co. 





A Well-Intrenched Utility 


Laclede’s Ability to Keep Down Costs a Factor in Its Favor 








LACLEDE GAS LIGHT 
Its Growth in 13 Years 
7-—In Thousands—, 
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HE Laclede Gas Light Co. ranks 
T among the oldest corporations in its 

field. In its lengthy record there 
have been few interruptions to its earnings 
progress. Its field is one of the ranking 
cities of the U. S—that of St. Louis, 
Missouri—and its charter is perpetual. 
Some obstacles have been set in the com- 
pany’s way, in the past, by regulatory 
commissions, but no lasting injury has 
been done, and there is a tendency toward 
an eventual settlement of the points at 
issue, 

The company’s proximity to coal fields 
enables it, under normal conditions, to 
manufacture gas at a reasonable figure 
and, under all conditions, to produce the 
fuel at a price comparing favorably with 
that attained by other similar corpora- 
tions. Its capital obligations are not 
small, but do not appear out of line, and 
its securities have a distinct investment 
rating. 


The 5s of 1934 


At the present time, the company’s 
refunding 5s of 1934 are selling at 92% 
to yield about 5.90% to maturity. 

These 5% bonds are authorized in the 
sum of $20,000,000. Half the issue 
($10,000,000) is in the hands of investors, 
ind represents a closed first mortgage on 
the company’s entire property. The prop- 
erty is valued by the company, on a 
reproduction basis, at $59,000,000 and is 
said to have cost $43,000,000 which 
figures, obviously afford a favorable com- 
parison with the amount of the bond 
issue. 

It is noteworthy that in the poorest 
year in the company’s recent history 
(1921) it was able to show earnings avail- 
able for this issue that were more than 
three times interest requirements, while 
under normal conditions the interest re- 
quirement has been regularly covered in 
a considerably more substantial way. 
(Note table attached.) These facts all 
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seem a sufficient basis for viewing the 
5s with favor from an investment point 
of view. 

The 5%s of 53 


The next junior security of the Laclede 
Gas Co. is an issue of $17,500,000 first 
mortgage collateral and refunding 5%s, 
due February 1, 1953. It is to the point 
to note that this issue, which is dated 
February, 1923, was floated as a refunding 
operation in connection with the retire- 
ment of a former 7% issue—a fact which 
reflects favorably upon the company’s 
credit standing. 

Security for these bonds consists in a 
direct mortgage upon all the physical 
properties of the company and, in addi- 
tion, they are secured through pledge of 
the undistributed portion ($10,000,000) of 
the mortgage 5s described above, with 
whose lien they share equally. Thus, in 
large measure, they are entitled to the 
same high rating as that accorded the 
senior issue and to all practical purposes 
seem just about as good an investment 
as the 5s at the current price of 91%. 


The Preferred and Common Stocks 


Laclede Gas preferred stock, author- 
ized and outstanding, totals $2,500,000. 
This is a 5% cumulative issue. The 
dividend requirement on it is only 
$125,000. It has received dividends reg- 
ularly for the last quarter of a century, 
and were it not for its being rather 
closely held, and therefore less active in 
the market—would be entitled to a good 
investment rating. 

The common stock of the company is 
authorized in the sum of $37,500,000, of 
which $10,700,000 is outstanding (par 
$100). It is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange where it enjoys an active 
market. Recently the issue sold at 80, 
comparing with a low in 1922 of 43 and 
a high this year (June 9th) of 893%. 


Were it not for comparatively poor 
results attained by the company in the 
years 1919-1921, inclusive, this common 
stock would have had a good investment 
record. Dividends were paid on it from 
1898 to 1919, in the last 8 years of this 
period the rate being 7%. 

In the off-years mentioned, dividends 
on the common were small, or passed 
entirély—a natural development, consider- 
ing the reduced earnings showing for the 
period, which is reflected in our table. 
However, it is not felt that the hiatus in 
common stock income much affects its 
present investment status. The period in 
which it occurred was notable for its 
effect upon earnings throughout the 
utility world—a period characterized by 
increases in costs that were out of all 
proportion to business handled. Hence, 
there is sufficient reason, if not for ignor- 
ing this period entirely, at least for 
tempering its implications. 


Conclusion 


The common stock today is on a 7% 
basis, offering a yield at the current 
price, of close to 9%. The fact that 
earnings, except during the unsatis- 
factory years noted, have ruled well 
above this dividend requirement; and 
the further fact that the directors of 
the company have shown every desire 
to maintain this issue on a regular 7% 
basis (as indicated by the recent dis- 
bursement of a 334% extra cash divi- 
dend “as a recoupment” for the loss 
in income during 1919-1921) tend to 
strengthen the confidence in this 
security. Also there is the rapid 
growth of the company to consider— 
a growth measured by an increase in 
the number of its customers from 
130,000 in 1910 to over 183,000 in 1922 
and by an increase in cubic feet of gas 
sold from 4.6 millions in the earlier 
year to 6.7 millions in 1922. 








Net for 
Interest* 
$2,039 
2,054 
2,105 
2,231 
2,446 
2,247 
1,854 
1,875 
1,942 
1,536 
2,796 


Gross 
Earnings* 


tAlso $10 extra. 





LACLEDE GAS LIGHT 
11-YEAR ANALYSIS OF INCOME ACCOUNT 


Times Int. -—Per Sh. of Com.—, 
Earned Earned Paid 
2.01 $8.40 $7.00 
1.94 8.16 7.00 
1.91 8.20 7.00 
2.00 9.24 7.00 
2.10 11.21 7.00 
1.87 8.58 t7.00 
1.49 4.53 7.00 
1,608 1.17 1.32 1.75 
1,680 1.15 1.28 coco 
1,740 88 
1,707 1.63 


Interest 
Charges* 

$1,015 
1,055 
1,103 
1,117 
1,162 
1,204 
1,244 


9.01 6.25 























Standard of New Jersey 





Petroleum 





Standard of California 








Standard of Indiana 





Standard Oil’s “Big Three” Compared 


Financial Structure and Earnings Contrasted—Dif- 
ficult Problem to Determine Which Stock Is Best 


F the numerous Standard Oils and 

their progeny, the Standard of New 

Jersey, Standard of: Indiana and 
Standard of California are the “Big 
Three.” They derive this distinction 
chiefly because of the magnitude of their 
capitalization and operations. All are old 
Standard Oil Companies. In point of 
years, Standard of California is the elder, 
having been incorporated in 1879. Stand- 
ard of New Jersey came into corporate 
existence in 1882, and seven years later 
Standard of Indiana was born. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey was the 
head of the family till 1911. It con- 
trolled, through stock ownership, both of 
the other companies. When the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided, in 


By J. F. FIELDING 


1911, that the Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey was a monopoly in contravention of 
the Sherman Act, the stocks of the thirty- 
three subsidiary companies “were dis- 
tributed, pro rata, to the stockholders of 
the Standard of New Jersey. Since that 
time the various companies have been go- 
ing it “on their own,” and there is no 
question that real competition exists. 


Hard to Choose 


Which Standard Oil Company is the 
best? This is a question admittedly diffi- 
cult to answer, chiefly for the reason that 
no two individuals mean the same thing 
by the word “best.” One investor may 
find the factor of current return of su- 
preme importance, another will be inter- 








FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF THREE IMPORTANT STANDARD OILS 
Funded Debt 


Standard of N.J. Standard of Indiana 


Standard of Cal. 
$25,000,000 5% Notes 


Preferred Stock 


Authorized..... . $200,000,000 7% 
Outstanding... 199,972,900 


Common Stock 


Authorized.... .. $625,000,000 ($25) 
Outstanding... 498,587,125 


$250,000,000 ($25) 


$250,000,000 ($25) 


220,181,638 242,926,801 


Surplus (Dec. 31, 1922) 


$206,168,995 


$69,032,350 $145,413,688 


Ratio of Surplus to Outstanding Capital (Dec. 31, 1922) 


29% 


31% 54% 


Working Capital (Dec. 31, 1922) 


$386,628,316 


$61,577,279 $63,976,446 


Ratio of Working Capital to Outstanding Capital 


55% 


28% 23% 


Cash (Dec. 31, 1922) 


$14,579,149 


$15,141,946 $3,767,546 


Ratio of Cash to Working Capital 


3% 


247% 6% 


Equities Per Share for Stock (Dec. 31, 1922) 


$35.34 


$32.84 $32.21 


Dividend Rate 


$2.50 $2.00 








ested primarily in assets, and a third will 
look to prospects for increment in values. 
All of the three Standards under consid- 
eration are sound financially, all of them 
have large earning powers and excellent 
prospects for enhancement in value of 
their securities. 

From the standpoint of current income 
none of the three companies offers much, 
nor is there any considerable difference 
in the returns at present market prices. 
Standard of New Jersey returns about 
2.7%, Standard of Indiana 4.2%, and 
Standard of California 3.5%. In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the 
Standard Oils have never been high-yield 
issues. They stand in a class by them- 
selves which is warranted by their long 
and prosperous histories. The investor 
who purchases the stock of one of these 
companies is usually willing to sacrifice 
immediate return for the much greater 
return which materializes in time, from 
stock dividends. In times past, no inves- 
tor who ever purchased a Standard Oil 
security at any price was ever less than 
handsomely rewarded in the long run 
provided he stuck by his purchase. The 
past is no infallible guide to the future. 
Far from it. But it does afford a basis 
upon which one may calculate with some 
degree of assurance in regard to the fu- 
ture, other things being equal. 

The table which accompanies this ar- 
ticle contrasts the financial structures of 
the Standard Oil “Big Three.” It will 
be noted that there is a marked dissimi- 
larity in capitalizations. Standard of 
California is the only one with a funded 
debt, which consists of $25,000,000 5% 
notes dated August 1, 1923. These notes 
were issued to retire at 104 the company’s 
$25,000,000 7% debentures put out in 
1921, maturing in 1931. They are due at 
the rate of $2,500,000 annually, beginning 
August 1, 1924, and as they bear only 
5% in contrast with 7% of the deben- 
tures, it will be seen that the note issue 
results in a very considerable saving in 
interest charges. 

Standard of New Jersey has $200,- 
000,000 7% preferred stock, par $100, of 
which practically all is outstanding, in 
addition to $500,000,000 outstanding com- 
mon, par $25, of an authorized issue of 
$625,000,000. From the point of view of 
capitalization Standard of Indiana is in a 
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OIL PROSPECTS 

While conditions in the oil in- 
dustry are still depressed, late in- 
dications are that the beginnings 
of tangible improvement have 
been made. Thus, there have been 
several advances recently in the 
price of crude oil, particularly in 
the Gulf Coast and Burkburnett 
regions of Texas. 

Of additional interest is the fact 
that gasolene prices are apparent- 
ly stabilized. No cuts in price 
have been announced in recent 
weeks and as this has been in a 
period of normally declining gaso- 
lene consumption, the outlook is 
that renewal of demand toward 
the end of winter will provide the 
basis for a general increase in the 
price level of this commodity. 

It is of some significance also 
that oil shares have been con- 
siderably firmer than during the 
summer and autumn months, evi- 
dently in anticipation of an im- 
proved situation in the industry. 











more nearly ideal position than the other 
two, as it has neither funded debt nor 
preferred stock. There is an authorized 
issue of $250,000,000 one-class stock, par 
$25, of which $220,181,638 was outstand- 
ing on December 31 last. 


In point of size the New Jersey com- 
pany is by far the largest, having a total 
outstanding capitalization of approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 as compared with 
$268,000,000 for Standard of California 
and $220,000,000 for Standard of Indiana. 
Standard of Indiana, however, showed 
the largest net income for 1922, totaling 
$49,000,000, in round figures. New Jer- 
sey was second with a net of $46,000,000, 
and Standard of California third with 
$27,000,000. The three companies have 
recently brought up their capitalizations 
in line with their earnings, Standard of 
New Jersey by a 400% stock dividend in 
December of last year and the other two 
by 100% stock dividends at about the 
same time. 


Returning to our examination of the 
financial structures of the “Big Three,” 
we see that, while Standard of New Jer- 
sey has the largest surplus expressed in 
terms of dollars, with Standard of Cali- 
fornia next and Indiana last, Standard 
of California’s surplus in relation to its 
capitalization far exceeds the surplus-to- 
capital ratio of the other two. As a sur- 
plus is more or less of an arbitrary entry, 
dependent upon opinions of values, the 
fact that Standard of California has a 
larger surplus ratio to capitalization, is 
not important. 

The matter of working capital, how- 
ever, is decidedly important, and in this 
respect the three companies are well but- 
tressed. New Jersey’s $386,628,316 work- 
ing capital bulks large compared with the 
$64,000,000, round figures, shown by Cali- 
fornia, and the $61,500,000 reported by 
Indiana at the end of last year. 
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Examining in detail New Jersey’s liquid 
assets we find that their total is $602,- 
688,673, distributed as follows: 


$14,579,149 
269,221,993 
263,200,023 


Receivables 

Inventory 

Marketable bonds and invest- 
ments owned by affiliated 
companies 

Same, owned by S. O. of New 
Jersey 38,351,021 


$602,688,673 


In the matter of cash it would appear 
that Standard of New Jersey leaves 
something to be desired, for the cash item 
is only 3% of the total working capital. 
Standard of Indiana believes in keeping 
a strong cash position, for of its work- 
ing capital 24% is in the form of cash. 
The ratio of California’s cash to work- 
ing capital is 6%. Provided as current 
assets are really liquid, however, the mat- 
ter of actual cash on hand is not impor- 
tant, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the liquid assets position of the com- 
panies under discussion is other than as 
represented in their statements. 

Taking the items in the several balance 
sheets, as reported by the “Big Three” on 
December 31, last, at face value, and fig- 
uring out the equities behind the common 
stocks, one finds them curiously nearly 
alike. They are, $35.34 for the common 
stock of the Standard of New Jersey, 
$32.84, and $32.21 for the one-class stocks 
of Standard of Indiana and Standard of 
California, respectively. 

Unfortunately, the various Standards 
report earnings only once a year. In this 
respect they have failed to keep abreast 
with the more progressive ideas in rela- 
tion to the duties of a corporation to its 
stockholders. Having invited the public 
to subscribe to their securities on a large 
scale, they should realize that a stock- 
holder is entitled to quarterly or at least 
semi-annual reports from his company. 

Last year, Standard of New Jersey 
earned 32.64% or better than $8 per share 
on its then outstanding common stock. 
The same earnings on the present out- 
standing common would be equivalent to 
about $1.60 per share. The current year 
has been one of disappointment in the 
oil industry owing to the large over- 
production which has disorganized the 
crude and refined markets. The situation, 
however, shows some signs of improve- 
ment, and there is nothing to indicate 
that Standard of New Jersey cannot con- 
tinue to earn and pay its present divi- 
dends. 

Owing to the magnitude and variety 
of its operations which extend all over 
the world, Standard of New Jersey 
would seem to offer the best pros- 
pects for permanent investment. It is 
an exceptionally good example of di- 
versity of operations, 

Standard of Indiana last year earned 
more than $11 a share on its old stock or 
$5.61 on the present amount outstanding. 
This is twice its present dividend rate. 
The company, through its exceedingly 
strong quick assets position, should have 
been able to profit materially this year 


through the disorganization in the mid- 
continent field. One of the cardinal Stand- 
ard Oil policies is to have money in the 
bank when the other fellow is hard up, 
and this policy is one of the chief rea- 
sons for the tremendous success of the 
Standard Oil companies. 

Standard Oil of California offers 
perhaps the best prospects for more 
immediate enhancement of values. If 
oil development in California continues 
at the rate of the last several years, this 
company will profit handsomely. The in- 
vestor buying the stock with that idea in 
mind will, of course, realize that there 
is a distinctly speculative angle to his 
commitment. Last year the company 
earned $6.68 per share on the old stock 
or about $2.75 per share on the present 
outstanding stock. 

In regard to the question, which is the 
“best” of the Big Three Standard Oils, 
the writer frankly admits that it is diffi- 
cult to reach a decision. It is his opinion 
that any or all three of them can be con- 
fidently purchased on any recession in the 
present market and that the buyer will 
be well rewarded provided he is in a po- 
sition to hold them for the further im- 
provement in the oil situation which 
should materialize within the next six 
months. It is up to the investor to de- 
cide which company comes closest to 
meeting the investor's individual require- 
ments. The stock of that company will 
be for him the “best.” No matter what 
his decision may be, it does not appear 
likely that he can go far wrong. 
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Twentieth Lesson 





Dealing in Privileges 


Puts, Calls, Spreads and Straddles Explained 


IMITING the risk is one of the 
L important principles of success in 

business, whether it be related to 
manufacturing, mining, dealing in stocks, 
or any other activity where influences, the 
force and effect of which can be only 
approximated, may operate for or against 
original plans. 

If an individual or corporation is con- 
sidering the purchase of a factory, the 
buyer is sometimes granted the privilege 
of either purchasing for cash, or taking 
an option to purchase with the right to 
operate the factory for a limited period 
with a view to determining whether it is 
worth the price demanded. This option 
privilege may cost something, but it is 
probably worth the extra expense 


The same principle is applied in stock- 
trading operations by means of “puts” 
and “calls” and their combinations. A 
“put” is a contract that gives the holder 
thereof the right to deliver a certain 
quantity of stock, at a specified price, 
within a limited time. The price stated 
in the “put” is always below the market 
price at the time the “put” is issued. The 
agreement is substantially as follows: 


“New York, Dec. 3, 1923. 
For value received, the bearer may 
deliver to me 100 shares of Beth- 
lehem Steel at 51, at any time within 
thirty days from date. All dividends 
for which the books close in the 


4914, or decline 3%4 points, before the 
seller will sustain a loss. 

The buyer of the “put” is in the oppo- 
site position. He believes that the mar- 
ket is going down and that Bethlehem 
will decline below 49% before his privi- 
lege has expired. If he is right, he will 
purchase the stock below 49% before his 
option expires and “put” it to John Doe, 
thus making a profit represented by the 
difference between 49%4 and whatever 
lower price he pays for the stock. He 
must be able to buy the stock at 49% in 
order to get out even, and if the stock 
advances, contrary to his expectations, he 
may let this privilege expire, and his loss 
will be limited to the cost thereof. 

The “put” may also serve the 





because it serves to secure the 


purpose of a stop-loss order. For 





right to purchase, and at the same 
time, limits the risk in the event 
that final purchase of the plant 
is found to be unwarranted. 

On the other hand, if the opera- 
tions during the trial period are 
even more satisfactory than antici- 
pated, and indicate that the plant 
is a great bargain at the stipu- 
lated price, the buyer does not 
regret the extra cost of the option, 
for although it is now demon- 


5 


every-day use in ordinary business ac- 
tivity. How such options may be used 
in market transactions, and their value 
as insurance, is discussed in this instal- 
ment of the School for Traders and 
Investors. 


VERYONE is familiar with the 
fact that options on property are in 


example, suppose a trader has 
bought 100 Bethlehem at 51 and 
wishes to be insured against any 
material loss during the next 
thirty days. He may buy a privi- 
lege like the above, paying $150 
therefor. This will enable him 
to “put” or deliver the stock to 
John Doe at 51. No matter to 
what price the stock may decline 
during the thirty-day period, the 
trader may deliver 100 shares at 








strated that the expense was un- 
necessary, he considers the cost 
as he would a fire insurance premium, 
which might have prevented a very large 
loss had he purchased outright and sub- 
sequent operations had proven disastrous. 
Under analogous conditions, a mining 
corporation may have under considera- 
tion an attractive mining property. The 
owner may demand a price that appears 
unreasonable in the light of insufficient 
ore reserves to justify his demands. If 
the price is paid, the buyer runs the risk 
of a large loss should the mine fail .to 
yield considerably more marketable ore 
than is immediately available at the time 
the purchase is made. However, the 
buyer may be able to negotiate an option 
to purchase the property at some future 
date, so that he may have time to <de- 
velop the mine and find out whether’ it 
is worth less than the stipulated price, or 
many times its present alleged value. The 
details of the operating lease are peculiar 
to the mining business and need not be 
reviewed here, but the general principle 
involved in the expenditure for the option 
privilege before assuming the entire risk 
of outright purchase, is sound, and serves 
as an illustration of the limitation of risk 
in the mining business. 
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meantime go with the stock. Ex- 
pires January 3, 1924, at 1.30 P.M. 


John Doe.” 


The value of a “put” depends on the 
time it has to run and the proximity of 
the market price of the stock to the price 
at which the “put” is issued. If Beth- 
lehem Steel is selling at 54 at the time 
the “put” is written, it would be worth 
about $150. If the market price of Beth- 
lehem Steel were 53, the value might be 
greater, depending upon the number of 
similar contracts outstanding, and John 
Doe’s estimate of the stock’s technical po- 
sition. 

The seller of such a “put” believes that 
Bethlehem will sell at a higher price 
within the thirty days, and that if the 
stock is “put’ ’to him, he will get it at a 
price 3 points below the present market, 
and as he has received $150 for the privi- 
lege, the net cost to him will be only 4914. 
If the stock is not “put” to him, and the 
contract expires by limitation, the price 
charged therefor is clear profit, aside 
from its small share of operating ex- 
penses. On the other hand, if the price 
of the stock declines, it can go as low as 


51 at any time within that period, 
thereby limiting his loss to the 
cost of the “put.” Approximately the 
same protection might be secured by a 
1%4-point stop, except that in a sharply 
declining market, the loss might be frac- 
tionally greater, for it must be remem- 
bered that his order is to “sell at the mar- 
ket” when the stop price is reached. 

A “call’ is virtually the reverse of a 
“put.” It is a contract that gives the 
holder thereof the right to “call” upon 
(buy from) the maker of the privilege, 
for a certain quantity of stock, at a speci- 
fied price, usually above the market, 
within a limited time. The substance of 
such a privilege is expressed as follows: 


“New York, Dec. 3, 1923. 
For value received, the bearer may 
call upon me for 100 shares of Amer- 
ican Locomotive at 75, at any time 
within thirty days from date. Ex- 
pires January 3, 1924, at 2.00 P.M. 
John Doe.” 


John Doe is willing to sell this “call” 
because he does not believe the stock will 
sell much above 75 during the time speci- 
fied, but estimates that it will decline. He 

(Please turn to page 354) 
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An Old Friend Returns 


Lo, the Spanish Prisoner Again! 


How Greensburg, Pa., Was Presented With a 
Great Opportunity and What It Did With It 


By WILLIAM H. BARBOUR 


Of The Investors’ Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


T’S tough to be in jail. It’s worse 
to be in a Spanish prison. Still worse 
to be there at Christmas time, during 

the most joyous days of the whole year, 
to have tucked away in a secret pocket 
of your traveling bag two checks worth 
$360,000 to you—and not able to get at 
them. But the worst thing of all is to 
be in this very sad predicament and just 
because you offer to some folks back here 
in America an opportunity to make some 
real money if they would but help you 
out, have them mistake you for a bogus 
Santa Claus. 

And thereby be thrust into jail. Now 
lest we be misunderstood, it might be well 
to mention the fact that we have never 
been in jail—although some folks in the 
past might have wished that we were; 
in a Spanish prison or there at Christ- 
mas time and far be it from us to ever 
have a good check for any amount in a 
suitcase, much less in a secret pocket. 

The unfortunate chap who would play 
the réle of Spanish Santa Claus is known 
to us only by the initial “R.” His pres- 
ent experience exemplifies the most exag- 
gerated case of financial embarrassment 
that has yet come to our attention. 

Greensburg is the county seat of West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania. It is one 
of those delightful inland towns that takes 
pride in its healthy location—it is eleven 
hundred and fifty feet nearer the sun 
than Battery Park—with its mountain 
water, its natural gas, located on both 
the Lincoln and Lafayette Highways and 
has fifty-nine daily trains. It calls itself 








WHY YOU SHOULD SUPPORT 
THE I1.V.C. 


The I.V.C. (Investors’ Vigi- 
lance Committee) operates in co- 
operation with THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET and with Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout 
the country in stamping out 
frauds, fakes, swindles and bam- 
boozlements in the stock - selling 
game. For the purpose of pre- 
senting the work of the Commit- 
tee, these pages are donated by 
The Magazine. While the state- 
ments herein are not guaranteed, 
they are based upon information 
which we believe to be accurate 
and reliable.—Editor. 
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THIS IS THE “SPANISH PRISONER” FAKE 
A Reprint of a Letter Sent to Citizens of Greensburg, Pa., and Which Has Been Used 
by Frauds the World Over for Over a Hundred Years : 


Dear Sir: 


Being imprisoned here b 


Barcelona, 11/11/23 


bankruptcy I ask you 


to help me to obtain a sum of 360,000 dollars. I 
have in America being necessary to come here to raise 
the seizure of my baggage paying to the Register of 
the Court the expenses of my trial and recover my 
portmanteau containing a secret pocket where I have 
hidden two checks payable to bearer for that sum. 

As reward, I will give to you the third part, 


viz., 120,000 dollars. 


I cannot receive your answer 


in the prison, but you can send a cablegram to a 
person of my confidence who will deliver it to me, 


addressed as follows: 


Pedro Cama 
Sista Correos 
Torotsa (Spain) 


Perhaps: 


Coshey 


Awaiting your answer to instruct you all my 


secret I only sign now 


"Re . 


First of all answer by cable, not by letter. 








“The Clean Town in the Heart of the 
Bituminous Coal Region.” 

Greensburg has an enterprising Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It has adopted for its 
slogan: “Working Today for Tomorrow.” 
We like that slogan. It signifies civic 
vision. Every enterprising Chamber of 
Commerce has an equally enterprising 
secretary. The folks about town call him 
the “live-wire” secretary. Greensburg 
Chamber of Commerce is no exception 
to the rule. Its enterprising secretary is 
William J. Walker, affectionately known 
to his host of friends throughhout the 
country as “Bill” Walker. “Bill” is one 
of those good-natured souls right in the 
prime of life, generously built and pos- 
sessed of an insatiable appetite for work 
and a keenly developed sense of humor. 
Men of “Bill” Walker’s type are always 
sympathetic. 

One of the members of the Greens- 
burg City Council is Henry Coshey. Not 
only is he a “live-wire” councilman, but 
in private business he is an undertaker. 
There is nothing incongruous about this 
combination. As a matter of fact, we 
like the combination for it gives an oppor- 
tunity to officially burying the dead ones 
in the town. However, unfortunately for 
many of our American cities, there are 


too many dead ones unburied. But on 
with the story— 

Mr. Coshey received a letter from “R.” 
In it, the latter told of his hard luck. 
Mr. Coshey is sympathetic. Consequent- 
ly, there was nothing strange in his hav- 
ing gone down to the Chamber of Com- 
merce to reveal the hard luck of “R” to 
“Bill” Walker. Together they read the 
letter, which is printed herewith. 

It doesn’t take much stretch of the 
imagination to picture Secretary “Bill” 
Walker and Councilman Coshey weeping 
together over Me sad plight of “R.” 
Some other men in Greensburg, it was 
subsequently learned, had received the 
same letter. All written out in long-hand. 
My, how the poor chap out there in that 
prison must have burned Spanish mid- 
night oil as he labored with pen and ink. 

Now “Bill” Walker might have become 
real angry. He might have stamped 
around his office and pounded his desk 
and declared that the chap out there in 
Barcelona was a fake Santa Claus and 
that he, “Bill” Walker, was going to play 
the rdle of Santa Claus this year and 
protect the good people of Greensburg— 
there are twenty thousand folks in the 
town—but he didn't do any such thing. 

(Please turn to page 379) 
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American Smelting & Refining Co. 








U. S. Smelting Co. 





Smelting Leaders Compared 


American Smelting Shows Greater Recuperative Powers 
Than U. S. Smelting—Repeal of Pittman Act an Im- 
portant Factor—Revolution in Mexico Would Affect 
American—Should Their Common Stocks Be Bought? 


HILE a comparison of the securi- 
W ties of the American Smelting & 

Refining Co. and the United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. from 
the investment angle is in order, a com- 
parison of the two companies as operat- 
ing entities is somewhat misleading. The 
reason for this is that, while both mine 
and smelt ore for their own account and 
on a custom basis, the trend of the affairs 
of the U. S. Smelting, Refining & Min- 
ing Co. of late years has been to become 
more and more a producer for its own 
account, while the A. S. & R. continues 
to derive a very large percentage of its 
income from custom business. In other 
words, the former is more of a produc- 
ing company and the latter a smelting 
company. 

It has always been the boast of the 
A. S. & R. that its business, much of 
which is based on long-time contracts, is 
less susceptible to the effects of declin- 
ing metal prices than that of the producer 
of ores. Of course, a severe depression 
in metals means a diminution of the flow 
of custom ores, but minor swings are 
relatively unimportant. By the same 
token, the converse is true. When metal 
prices are high, A. S. & R. benefits from 
its own production and an era of high 
prices stimulates custom business. But 
the company does not benefit to the same 
degree as the simon-pure producer. 


Record of Earnings Compared 


Turning to the ten-year record of earn- 
ings of both companies as shown in the 
table accompanying this article, one per- 
ceives that both companies’ profited largely 
during the war period. U. S. Smelting 
benefited in particular since it was able to 
maintain large earnings in 1918 and 1919, 
while American Smelting’s earnings fell 
sharply. In the six-year period, 1914 to 
1919, inclusive, United earned nearly 118% 
on its common while American earned 
about 8914% on its junior issue. The 
year 1920 was one of meagre earnings in 
contrast with the rich period just passed. 
United showed only 6.88% earned on the 
common, and in the succeeding year re- 
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ported a deficit of approximately $247,- 
000 after preferred dividends. For 1920, 
American showed 4.81% on its common 
stock and the next year reported the pre- 
ferred dividends as less than half earned 
with a deficit for the year of $2,457,000. 

Since then, however, American has 
shown much greater recuperative pow- 
ers than United, earning 3.28% on the 
common last year as compared with 
1.19% reported by United and 5.44% 
for the first half of the current year 
against only 1.43% by United for the 
first eight months of 1923. 


Output of U. S. Smelting 


While the output of United consists 
principally of five metals, coal and by- 
products, more than half the value of its 
own output and of the custom ores it 


handles, is in silver. The following table 
shows the relative importance of the com- 
pany’s products last year: 
Percentage in 
(In Value of Each 
Millions) Product 
1.6% 
14.9 
4 
55.9 
9.9 
14.7 
By-products and mis- 
cellaneous 2.6 


100.0% 


While silver is fifth on the list in point 
of volume, it leads by a big margin in 
values, with lead second and coal third. 
In fact, it would not be incorrect to re- 








Funded Debt 


f 





Surplus 
Quick assets 
Quick liabilities 


Working capital 

Cash 

% of cash to working capital 
Equities per share on common 
Ten-year annual avg. earned on 
Common dividend rate 








TWO LEADING SMELTING COMPANIES COMPARED 


American Smelting U.S. Smelting 
Limited to total 
1 outstanding com. $12,000,000 
and preferred 
$51,752,700 
50,000,000 

(7%) 

50,000,000 

(par $100) 
65,000,000 

(par $100) 
60,998,000 
(June 30, 1922) 
17,989,733 
76,959,083 
21,484,504 


12,000,000 
37,500,000 
(7%) 
24,317,775 
(par $50) 
37,500,000 
(par $50) 
17,555,888 
(Dec. 31, 1922) 
16,743,931 
15,739,637 
4,044,003 


$55,474,579 


$11,695,634 
2,353,152 
16% 
$97.69 
$13.46 
None 
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ard United now as a silver proposition 
; much as anything else. 

During the war period United was 
uch less conservative in the matter of 
ividend distributions than American, as 
the following shows: 


A. S. & R. 


Pfd. Divs. Com. Divs. 
4% 
4 
*514 


+7 


U. S.S. R. & M. 


Pid. Divs. Com. Divs. 
3% 
1% 
8% 
10 
10 
11 
10 


*Includes 1% extra. 
tIncludes Red Cross dividend of 1%. 


In the eight-year period, 1914 to 1921 
nclusive, American earned 94% on its 
ommon and paid a total of 35%% in 
ommon dividends or 37% of the total 
earned on the common during these years. 
In the same time, United earned approxi- 
nately 124% on its common stock and 
aid common dividends of 54% or 43% 
if the total earned on the common. 


Capitalization Data 


Turning to the essential statistics of 
oth companies as set forth in the tabu- 
ition herewith, we find A. S. & R. has 

total issued capitalization, including 
unded debt and both classes of stocks, 
otaling $163,000,000 as against $53,800,- 
100 for United.. In short, American is 








TEN YEARS’ EARNINGS ON | 

COMMON STOCK OF AMERI- 

CAN SMELTING AND U. S. 
SMELTING 


A. S. & R. U. S. S. 
$10.72 
3.21 
22.79 
35.29 
10.27 
17.50 
28.13 
6.88 
Deficit 
1.19 
71.43 


481 
Deficit 
3.28 





” ® Six months ended June 30, 1923. 
t Eight months ended August 31, 1923. 
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science of investment. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
1—An Example of a Poorly Constructed Investment List. 
2—An Example of a Fairly Well Constructed Investment List. 
3—An Example of an Extremely Well Constructed List. 
From these examples, you will be able to learn just how to 
handle your funds so as to produce the most efficient results. 
This is one of the most practical articles ever published on the 
No investor can afford to miss it. 
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three times the size of United from the 
capitalization angle. That American has 
always been over-capitalized is not open 
to dispute and this is reflected in the 
surplus which at the end of last year 
was only about a million greater than 
that of United. 

American's working capital, on the 
other hand, stood on June 30, last, at more 
than four times that of United as of 
December 31, 1922, and American had 
approximately twice as much cash on 
hand as did United. American’s percent- 
age of cash to total working capital was 
7% as compared with 16% for United. 

American’s equities for its common 
stock were equivalent to $139 as of June 
30, against a book value of nearly $98 
per share for the United common. Over 
a ten-year period, the average earnings 
of American on its junior issue were 
about 914%, whereas United showed an 
annual average earned of nearly 13%% 
per annum on its common stock. The 
last ten years cannot be regarded as 
typical, however, as they included the ab- 
normal war period. It is more than 
doubtful if either company could average 
such earnings in normal peace times. 


Balance Sheet Comparisons 


Comparing American’s last balance 
sheet with the balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, we find some interesting 
changes. Property account on June 30, 
last, totaled $125,000,000, round figures, 
showing a reduction of $16,000,000 since 
1916, or an average annual reduction of 
$2,800,000. One of the perennial criti- 
cisms of American has been that its 
depreciation charges are insufficient, but 
the management has always countered 
with the reply that adequate outlay for 
repairs and replacements are included in 
operating expenses which makes larger 
depreciation unnecessary. United proper- 
ties, which the balance sheet states are 
carried at cost, stood at $55,483,000 on 
December 31, 1916, and $60,070,426 on 
December 31, 1922. Last year United 
charged approximately $3,200,000 out of 
earnings for depreciation and depletion, 
as against $2,225,000 by American for the 
same purpose. While United may have 
been more profligate in the matter of 
dividends than American, it certainly has 
been more conservative in regard to de- 
preciation and depletion charges. 

The repeal of the Pittman Act which 
kept the price of silver in this country 
at $1 an ounce since June 17, 1920, has 
of course, not been to the advantage of 
either company. United has felt the re- 


sult more keenly because of the larger 
proportionate volume of its _ silver 
business. 

On the other hand, recent developments 
in Mexico are by no means favorable to 
American Smelting & Refining. In ordin- 
ary times, the company derives about one 
third of its revenues from the southern 
republic and owns silver mines there of 
tremendous potential value. On many 
occassions in times past American has 
been compelled to close down its Mexican 
properties and withdraw its employees. Up 
to this writing, the present revolution has 
had no ill effects upon American’s Mexi- 
can interests. If the revolution should 
flame into a great national upheaval the 
results might be exceedingly disconcern- 
ing for A. S. & R. 


Conclusions 


Selling in the lower twenties, the 
common stock of U. S. S. R. & R. is 
close to record low levels. While the 
financial position of the company is 
sound and its management able, the 
stock does not appear particularly in- 
viting at this time. 

A. S. & R. common selling under 60 
yields nearly 9%. In spite of its re- 
cent better earnings, the present divi- 
dend rate should be regarded as rather 
speculative. For that reason and also 
because of the uncertainty in the com- 
pany’s prospects, we are of the opinion 
that the prospective purchaser of the 
common stock would show good judg- 
ing by waiting until the outlook is less 
confused. 





YEARLY AVERAGE SILVER 
PRICES 
(At N. Y¥. Per Fine Ounce) 
53.30 
60.83 | 
59.79 
54.81 | 
49.68 
65.66 | 
81.42 | 
96.77 
111.11 | 
100.86 | 
| 
| 
| 





62.06 


67.58 





* Since June 17 the averages are based 
on foreign prices as domestic silver stood 
at $1.00 through the Pittman Act. 
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What Should a Bank’s Policy Be 
Toward Advertising? 


How Much Should It Appropriate for This 
Purpose and How Should the Funds Be Used? 


new business for the bank which 

has been pretty widely debated 
within the recent past has to do with the 
question of advertising. Advertising the 
bank is a peculiar undertaking which 
calls for special methods. It has been 
regarded with doubt and hesitation by a 
good many conservative bankers who have 
been inclined to take the view that a well- 
managed bank advertises itself, and can- 
rot do very much through the ordinary 
channels of publicity. This, however, is 
a point of view which, although digni- 


QO: E phase of the problem of getting 
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fied and desirable in itself, is unfortunate- 
ly out of harmony with the requirements 
of the competitive world, so that it has 
gradually yielded to a different attitude. 
Today, every bank spends a substantial 
amount for advertising, and it does so 
with the full knowledge that this adver- 
tising is not, as some used to regard it, 
a kind of gift or contribution to the pro- 
prietors of various publications but is a 
means of establishing real communication 
with the public by a legitimate and nec- 
essary method. 
How much 


shall the hank spend for 


advertising? This is a question constant- 
ly debated in bank boards, and some- 
times with considerable acrimony. There 
would be a good deal less doubt about 
the matter, and correspondingly less heat, 
if it could be stated on every occasion 
what the advertising is for. The follow- 
ing fundamentally different purposes may 
be mentioned as possibly in mind when 
an advertising appropriation is under con- 
sideration : 

1. Conveying of necessary current in- 
formation to depositors, stockholders and 
the public, as for example when the reg- 
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“T oday, every bank spends 
a substantial amount for ad- 
vertising and it does so with 
full knowledge that this is a 
means of establishing contact 
with the public by a legiti- 
mate and necessary method.” 








ular statement of the bank must be print- 
ed—a step required by law; or when 
notices of meetings, dividends and the 
like are issued, or when information is 
furnished as to change of location. 

In such cases, there is no need for argu- 
ment, and the amount so spent should not 
be included under any general appropria- 
tion, because is is an actual running ex- 
pense and as such unavoidable. 

2. Dissemination of facts as to new 
services, new conveniences or new oppor- 
tunities afforded by the bank in order to 
keep its business and convince the pub- 
lic that it is doing as well for ‘custom- 
ers as any other institution. Included in 
such advertising are the various efforts 
to convince the public of the safety of 
the bank, as for example by making 
known that it is or has become a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System or 
that it affords some special kind of pro- 
tection in other ways. This class of ad- 
vertising should be a regular annual 
appropriation and should be based upon 
some systematic plan. 

3. Advertising designed for the pur- 
pose of exploiting or developing the busi- 
ness and thus of getting new connections 
and attracting new depositors. Under 
this head comes the various classes of 
appeal to the public for the purpose of 
making known to them what a bank is 
offering and of emphasizing its own spe- 
cial varieties of service as compared with 
those of other institutions, of similar capi- 
talization and scope. 


Distribution of Advertising Expense 


There are a good many banks which 
habitually allow one-half of one per cent 
of their entire deposit line for such adver- 
tising. That is to say, a bank with $10,- 
000,000 deposits would set aside an an- 
nual sum of $50,000 for advertising out- 
lay. Recent inquiries among banks in 
medium-sized cities show a much lower 
average outlay for advertising. This runs 
about $1,500 per $1,000,000 of deposits. 
In some cases this allowance, however, 
runs as high as five to six times that 
amount thus illustrating the extreme dif- 
ference in practice that still prevails on 
the subject. It should be added that the 
higher advertising costs thus referred to 
are found among those banks which are 
advertising primarily for the third pur- 
pose already stated. 

Suppose we take a bank with a fairly 
high ratio of advertising expense which 
includes not only the fundamental adver- 
tising announcements and regular com- 
munications with customers and share- 
holders, but also a fairly large appropria- 
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tion for new exploitation. Let us say 
that this allowance is $5,000 per $1,000,- 
000 of deposits, or roughly speaking one- 
half of one per cent. How shall this 
money be expended? 


In a general way, bank advertising at 
the present time takes three principal 
forms—newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, letters and communications ad- 
dressed to the customer and sometimes 
accompanied by publications of one sort 
or another, and souvenirs or gifts of a 
minor description. 

Included under the newspaper adver- 
tising as an allied line should be the no- 
tices in street railways, subways and other 
public transportation conveyances. A very 
wide divergence of practice on these sub- 
jects is found to exist, but on the whole 
there is a striking similarity of opinion 
on one point—the value of ordinary ad- 
vertising as compared with other forms. 
Practically all banks devote from 50 per 
cent upward of their entire advertising 
expenditure to paid space in newspapers 
and magazines. This is on the theory that 
what the bank wants is to reach the larg- 
est possible number and variety of pos- 
sible customers, when it advertises, and 
that for the special accounts which are 








“Bank advertising should 
be for one of three purposes, 
viz., to convey necessary in- 
formation to depositors, to 
disseminate facts as to new 
services and to exploit or de- 
velop the business and attract 
new depositors.” 








to be approached in exploitation work 
individual visitation is the means that is 
most productive of result. 

Only a very minor proportion of adver- 
tising appropriations are now devoted by 
most institutions to the printing of adver- 
tising in purely technical publications or 
“trade papers,” and still less is spent for 
advertising in cars and public conveyances 
already referred to. It seems probable 
that out of the $5,000 used as a sample 
appropriation therefore, fully $2,500 
would be sperit in newspaper advertising, 
while something like 10 per cent as a 
maximum would be devoted to publica- 
tions in other media. 


There is a different point of view with 
respect to the presentation of the bank’s 
merits by direct communications. This is 
always more or less expensive, particular- 
ly if the letters are individually written 
and signed by one of the officers. Prob- 
ably the amount expended in this way 
may run as high as 15 per cent, the non- 
newspaper advertising and the letter- 
writing thus using up another quarter of 
the appropriation, or in our illustration 
about $1,250. 

This leaves an equal sum of $1,250 for 
other types of activity—largely for the 
distribution of souvenirs, calendars and 


material mtended in one way or the other 
to catch the attention of the customer. 
The latter type of advertising is consid- 
red by many authorities at the present 
time as of rather doubtful utility. 


Content of Advertising 


The day has long since gone by when 
a bank merely took the space in a news- 
paper and printed its name and address 
with perhaps some descriptive sentences 
underneath as, for example, “Commercial 
loans, foreign exchange, savings deposits.” 
Bank advertising is now recognized as 
calling for an unusual degree of ingenuity 
and the best of it is directed toward the 
promotion of some particular campaign 
or effort. This may take the form of 
so-called thrift education, the bank mak- 
ing a special “drive” to induce an increase 
in savings, and publishing advertising de- 
signed to convince the public of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the use of 
some particular type of deposits, as for 
instance, the so-called Christmas Fund de- 
posits, which have become popular of 
recent years. 

Trust company and trust department 
advertising has afforded another line of 
special activity of late, the effort being to 
appeal to the public with particular classes 
of specialized service, such as the care 
of bonds and securities or the execution 
of wills and the like. The advertising is 
in such cases devoted to showing how 
losses are avoided and advantages gained 
through the use of the bank's efforts in 
economically and promptly attending to 
duties otherwise not likely to be per- 
formed or perhaps wrongly performed. 
This has resulted, more and more, in the 
apportionment of advertising in such a 
way as to carry out special ideas at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, or to appeal to 
given classes of the population at speci- 
fied times. 

On the whole, the best success has ap- 
parently been reported by those who 
placed their advertising work in the hands 
of specialists, with instructions to get the 
most for the money, regardless of any 
disposition to favor given publications on 
personal grounds or to appeal to any par- 
ticular class of customers. The use of 
bank advertising is undoubtedly growing, 
and may be expected to become a larger 
and more definitely-fixed element in the 
bank budget. 





“The day has long since 
gone by when a bank merely 
took space and printed its 
name and address with per- 
haps one descriptive sentence 
underneath. Bank advertis- 
ing is now recognized as call- 
ing for an unusual degree of 
ingenuity and the best of it is 
devoted to some particular 
campaign or effort.” 











Financing the Moving Picture Business 


How 


“Picture” 


Credit Is Tested— 


Some Pitfalls to Be Carefully Avoided 


NE of the newest industries which 

presents to the banker financial 

problems that are not exactly cov- 
ered in his credit experience is afforded 
by the moving-picture business. As things 
stand at the present time, moving-picture 
producers find it expedient to resort to 
banks for a considerable amount of ac- 
commodation, and the question how to 
finance their necessities in a sound and 
safe way is one of some seriousness and 
difficulty. 

The moving picture is in a position dif- 
ferent from that occupied by the ordinary 
theatrical organization, since it has defi- 
nite assets which represents a given ex- 
penditure of time and money in fixed 
form. The theatrical undertaking may 
have such assets in the form of scenery, 
properties and the like, but the latter may 
easily be the belongings of star perform- 
ers and not of the enterprise itself. Hence 
the need of a regularly capitalized stock 
company or of an “angel” to finance the 
enterprise during its early stages, no mat- 
ter how profitable it may become at a 
later time. While, as stated, the moving 
picture is in a different position, its credit 
problems are of a very special nature. 


Original Capital 


The original capital of a producer is 
invested in the process of preparing the 
film for exhibition. This implies the 
entire cost of staging the production, re- 
cording it on the film and advertising and 
disposing of the latter. As a result of 
the marketing process, the producer of 
the film enters into an agreement with 
moving-picture theatres whereby the lat- 
ter have the rights of exhibiting the film 
at specified dates, and a basis of payment 
is arranged, usually on the instalment 
plan. The theatre, in other words, wants 
to pay for the film out of the proceeds 
of the exhibition, and frequently does so 
on the basis of a percentage of receipts 
from admissions. 

The owner of the film thus has two 
distinct assets—the film itself and the ex- 
pected proceeds of the contract for ex- 
hibition, the latter being in the form of 
payments usually extending over a con- 
siderable period of weeks. His need for 
credit is usually felt at the moment when 
the production of the film is completed, 
advances being called for in order to 








“The amount which can be 
extended in the sum of loans 
upon a completed film, with 
the ownership of the latter 
transferred to the bank, is a 
question of somewhat haz- 
ardous expert judgment.” 
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“Moving picture producers 
find it expedient to resort 
to banks for a considerable 
amount of accommodations 
and the question how to fi- 
nance their necessities in a 
sound and sane way is one of 
some seriousness and dif- 
ficulty.” 








enable him to continue the production of 
more films while awaiting the incomes 
that will be derived from those already 
in a completed form. Even if he should 
discontinue the process of production at 
that point, he would still be quite likely 
to need some means of “cashing in” on 
a part of the value of the film in order 
to settle his obligations to performers and 
others whose labors have gone into the 
making of the product. 


Attitude of the Banker 


Up to the point where the completed 
film is in the hands of a producer the 
commercial banker cannot properly be 
called upon for credit. If he extends such 
credit, it is simply in the form of a 
straight loan secured by the single name 
paper of the producer, who may, however, 
be perfectly “good” for the amount, just 
as he would be in any other undertaking 
that he might set his hand to. But dur- 
ing this production period his motion- 
picture undertaking does not afford any 
basis for bank credit, since failure to 
complete the film practically results in 
loss of all that has been done and gives 
him no return for his investment. He 
should, therefore, be able to finance him- 
self practically entirely up to the end of 
the production period, or what is the same 
thing, he should be able to get along 
either through postponement of wage 
payments or in other ways, until he is 
able to offer something tangible to the 
bank as security. 

When he has a completed product in 
his hands, he is in position to approach 
the lender with a safe “proposition.” This 
proposition consists of an application for 
such loan as the bank may see fit to ex- 
tend him; and, in support of the applica- 
tion, he usually cites the total expenses 
of producing the film, on the theory that 
the bank will let him have a certain per- 
centage of it, just. as it might agree to 
loan 50 or 60 per cent of the cost of a 
stock of manufactured goods. 

Of course, all this is on the theory 
that the film has a perfectly definite mar- 
ket—which may or may not be true. Con- 
tributory evidence on that subject is fur- 


nished by the past record of the pro- 
ducer, but is also to be sought from mov- 
ing-picture experts who should preferably 
be individuals that are informed as to the 
probable earning power of the film rather 
than with reference to its cost. The 
banker does not care how much the film 
cost except insofar as that may throw 
light upon the figure that can be charged 
for exhibiting it. There may or may not 
be a rough correspondence between the 
two sums. 


Safer Basis: of Credit 


The amount which can be extended in 
the form of loans upon a completed film, 
with the ownership of the latter trans- 
ferred to the bank, is thus a question of 
somewhat hazardous expert judgment. It 
is the more hazardous in that the bank, 
not being in the moving-picture, business, 
has no facilities for arranging to mar- 
ket the “picture.” It might undertake to 
sell the film itself, were it obliged to do 
so by reason of non-payment of notes, 
but such a sale would probably turn out 
about as unfavorably as sales of com- 
modities made by banks usually do—that 
is to say would result in very material 
loss. Banks, therefore, are at the pres- 
ent time disposed to insist that, before 
they make advances upon pictures, the 
owners shall have entered into contracts 
for production, and that the advances 
shall be gauged upon the estimated re- 
ceipts to be obtained from the various 
picture houses as indicated by their past 
experience with other pictures of the 
same general description; and for which 
a similar admission fee has been charged 
at a given theatre. If, for example, a 
statistical review of experience shows 
that there is expectation of a gross re- 
turn to the producer of $5,000 per month 
at a given theatre (the application for 
credit being backed up by title to the film 
and by transfer of title to the contract 
with the theatre), the bank may then feel 
warranted in advancing such percentage 
of these expected receipts as it can agree 
with the producer shall be paid to him. 
What that percentage shall be is depen- 
dent somewhat upon the producer’s own 
status, his relations with the bank and the 
bank’s knowledge of him, as well as the 
general practice of the bank in fixing the 








“It is a new field of experi- 
ence which is in process of 
development and calls for 
considerable ingenuity and 
foresight on the part of those 
who are inclined to experi- 


ment with it.” 
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proportion of its own advances upon 


capital security. 


A Long-Term Loan 


Loans of this kind are apt to be un- 
fortunately long-term in character, while 
the fact that the income is received by 
the producer of the picture in relatively 
small sums weekly or monthly increases 
the probability that there will be difficulty 
in collecting at maturity. The banker has 
to bear in mind that, after the first sea- 
son, the value of the film is likely to be 
greatly reduced, since in relatively few 
cases will it stand another local season, 
but must go “out on the road” for ex- 
hibition at picture establishments in other 
places. The bank should, therefore, 
endeavor to recover its entire loan at a 
specified rate per week or month, during 
the contract of exhibition. This means 
in agreement, either in writing or other- 
wise, for the regular reduction of the note 
it specified intervals, and in the event 
that there is failure in payments the bank 
should be authorized to enter in and 
assume to itself the control over all fu- 
ture payments. In these circumstances, 
the loan may be tolerably safe, as such 
loans go, particularly if the producer and 
the exhibiting houses are reasonably re- 
sponsible. 


Some Dangerous Spots 


But there are some dangerous spots in 
the moving-picture loan. One is found 
in the fact that there is apparently no 
absolute guarantee when exhibition is to 
begin. Special reasons may present them- 
selves for not offering a certain film to 
the public at a given time. In some cases, 
the theatre may, for reasons of its own, 
not be ready to undertake the exhibition, 
and may arrange with the owner of the 
film for postponement. Ordinarily, the 
bank cannot assure itself that exhibition 


will begin when it is scheduled to do so. 
In the same way, there is danger that the 
receipts may for some good reason (or 
perhaps for a bad one) fail to come up 
to expectation, in which case the question 
of its recovering the amount of its loan 
may be difficult. Other moving-picture 
houses hear that the film has not been 
very successful and decline to put it on, 
perhaps being authorized to take this atti- 
tude by a cancellation clause in the con- 
tract. In that case, the bank’s only pro- 
tection is found in the fact that it has the 
title to a film which has cost money to 
produce, but which the public is not very 
anxious to see. To collect the loan from 
the producer in such circumstances, not- 
withstanding that he may already have 
spent the proceeds in paying off his obli- 
gations, or in embarking upon a new pro- 
duction, is likely to prove a very difficult 
matter. 


Allied Business 


While moving-picture paper is getting 
into banks by a gradual process, as the 
business becomes more settled, it would 
probably be difficult to make much head- 
way, were it not for the fact that the 
banks are glad to get theatrical deposit 
accounts which bring in a steady stream 
of cash from admission fees. Loans of 
the kind referred to are taken on as in 
other businesses partly for the purpose 
of conciliating depositors and getting a 
regular stream of neighborhood accounts 
which can pretty well be depended on to 
furnish current cash. The value of such 
accounts depends in large measure, as 
with other accounts, upon the amount of 
trouble they give and upon what their 
owners expect at the bank. It is a new 
field of experience which is in process 
of development, and calls for consid- 
erable ingenuity and foresight on the part 
of those who are inclined to experiment 
with it. 





Farm Credit Loans Not in Demand 


Secretary Mellon Minimizes Service of System—Country 
Banker Feels Competition—Question How Far Banks Will 
Develop in the Future—War Finance Corporation Still Active 


ASHINGTON, December 15. — In- 

dications are multiplying that the 
question of agricultural credit will once 
more play a large part in the deliberations 
of Congress during the coming winter. 
Already resolutions calling for informa- 
tion about the Federal Farm Loan System 
are being introduced. There is evidently 
a great deal of dissatisfiction and sus- 
picion on this subject in Congress. Not 
a few members of that bddy are disposed 
to consider the farm loan system as being 
operated in a way that does not serve 
the interests of the farmer but rather that 
of the officials of the System. Out of 
this, no doubt, grow the queries that have 
been put with reference to salaries of 
officers of the System, and the recent 
rumored appointment of a fiscal agent at 
a high salary. 
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On the other hand, there are a good 
many legislators and administrators who 
frankly say that they believe the agricul- 
tural credits act of last March was a 
mistake. They are inclined to ask for.a 
reformation of it along sound lines, while 
at the same time other agricultural poli- 
ticians are disposed to abandon the de- 
mand for “credit,” and to substitute a 
demand for Government price-fixing or 
for direct subsidies of some kind. 


Views of Secretary Mellon 


The views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury are now for the first time offi- 
cially expressed, and certainly do not 
favor the working of the new intermediate 
credit banks during the past year. Mr. 
Mellon shows that, up to a recent date, the 


total amount advanced was slightly under 
$32,000,000, the commodities affected being 
cotton, wool, wheat, livestock, tobacco, 
seed and canned fruit. Out of this total 
of* about $32,000,000, three-quarters, or 
approximately $34,000,000 have been ad- 
vanced to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. These, as is well known, have no 
trouble in getting accommodations from 
the regular commercial banks; in fact 
most of them have resorted to the com- 
mercial institutions during the past year, 
and have undoubtedly received a vastly 
larger volume of credit than they got 
from the intermediate credit banks. 

Although the concerns have been at 
work for practically nine months, and 
have had in the aggregate according to 
Secretary Mellon an actual called capital 
of $18,000,000 up to the present time, it 
appears from the figures as just cited 
that they have loaned decidedly less than 
double the amount of their capital. They 
have sold, in all, approximately $20,450,000 
debentures. These were taken in the 
market at 444% by banks which bought 
them on a tax free basis with a maturity 
of six months. I: thus appears that the 
operations of the new system have been 
limited; and with reference to the whole 
transaction Mr. Mellon remarks that: 
“This legislation was of somewhat an ex- 
perimental character, the education of the 
farmer to its use has proceeded slowly, 
and the investing public has not yet be- 
come accustomed to the debentures. 
What place intermediate credit banks will 
ultimately take in our credit structure 
cannot now be clearly foreseen.” 


Severe Criticism 


The conservative views of Secretary 
Mellon as communicated to Congress at 
considerable length, are much more 
strongly re-echoed by other officials who 
in conversation say that they regard the 
intermediate credit banks as a serious 
mistake, and allege that thus far they have 
entirely been unable to find any appro- 
priate place for themselves in the credit 
structure of the country. They are spoken 
of as a decided menace to the community, 
not only because of the loose nature of 
the act under which they exist, but also 
because of the fact that they are being 
directed largely from a political stand- 
point, so that their effort to find a place 
that will enable them to pay expenses is 
likely to do harm which will be greater 
as time goes on. ~ 

This point of view is strongly enforced 
by the opinion of financial authorities 
who have examined into conditions in the 
west at first hand, and have come to the 
conclusion that there is no field for these 
banks, except in the general financing of 
livestock. In that field there have been 
retirements by companies which have 
found the business hazardous or have 
been practically forced into failures, or 
have found it expedient to withdraw in 
the belief that the Government was going 
to supply the credit facilities that were 
needed. At all events, the livestock credit 
field is regarded as being less adequately 
taken care of than any other, so that 

(Please turn to page 372) 
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Industrial Inquiries 


WANTS TO INVEST $5,000 IN LOW-PRICED DIVIDEND- 
PAYING STOCKS 


A List of Five That Appear to Offer Good Possibilities 


I have been an interested reader of your Answers to Inquiries and 
have profited through the purchase of Willys-Overland common which you 
recommended several times. I now have $5,000 that I wish to place in 
low-priced dividend-paying stocks and will appreciate it if you will name 
a few that look attractiveex—S. J. K., Allentown, Pa. 

For the investment of $5,000 in low-priced dividend-paying stocks, 
we are pleased to suggest the following list: 

Price 
25 
38 
11 


Dividend 
MOON MOTORS 
AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
AMERICAN LA FRANCE FIRE ENGINE 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 12 
VIVAUDAU 13 

Vivaudau is planning to pay its $2 dividend next year in 7% preferred 
stock in order to use its cash for further development in its business. This 
caused a reaction of several points in the stock and we believe it represents 
an attractive speculation at these prices, as the company appears to be 
making excellent progress in its business. 

Moon Motors has been paying an extra dividend of 25 cents and 
the chances are that extra dividends will be paid next year in addition to 
the regular dividend. It appears to be a fast-growing automobile organiza- 
tion and is planning a considerably larger output for 1924. 

American Steel Foundries may increase its dividend next year as it 
will earn it over three times this year and is in strong financial condition. 

American La France Fire Engine and Wright Aeronautical are low- 
price specialties earning their dividends with a good margin to spare and 
we consider that they both have good long-pull possibilities at these prices. 


<< 
o 





view of the great prosperity in the auto- 
mobile industry this year, this must be 
regarded as a rather poor showing. Ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities is 
approximately 2% to 1, not a particularly 
strong position. The trouble with this 
company, undoubtedly, has been the great 
expansion of plant facilities undertaken 
during the war, particularly for the man- 
ufacture of trucks. The truck business 
has not been profitable since the war, and 
the big overhead of its plants apparently 
have eaten up profits. We do not con- 
sider the common stock of this company 
attractive. A better speculation, in our 
opinion, is Continental Motors selling 
around 7. For the year ended October 31, 
1923, this company, it is estimated, earned 
$1.25 a share on the stock. In that year 
it went to considerable expense in bring- 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Earnings Unimpressive 


Would like to have a little information in 
regard to Pierce-Arrow. What is the capital- 
ization, earnings, financial condition and the 
amount of back dividends due on the pre- 
ferred stock? Is the common a good specu- 
lation at these low priccs?—H. H., Peoria, 
iu. 


Pierce-Arrow capitalization consists of 
4.2 millions 8% bonds, due 1943, and 3.5 
millions 6% secured notes, due April 15, 
1944. There are 15,750 shares of $8 prior 
preference stock of no par value, 7 mil- 
lions 7% cumulative preferred stock and 
250,000 shares of common of no par 
value. Back dividends 6n the preferred 
stock, January 1, 1924, will amount to 
22%. For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30th, Pierce-Arrow only earned $2.14 
per share on the 8% preferred stock. In 
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ing out new models. In the current year 
this expense will not be repeated, and, as 
the new models should bring in additional 
business, larger profits are probable. 


HOMESTAKE MINING 
Not Earning Its Dividend 


Homestake Mining of which I hold 100 
shares has been declining in price and I am 
uncertain whether it is wise to continue 
holding the stock. What is your advice? 
FP. C. N., San Francisco, Cal. 


Homestake Mining for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, earned $3.15 a share 
on its stock. This compares with $1.92 
a share in 1921. Dividends have been 
continued at the rate of $6 per share per 
annum for the reason that the company 
is in strong financial condition. One rea- 
son for the decline in earnings has been 
the increase in cost of operating the prop- 
erty, due to high wages, etc. We do not 
consider the stock attractive even at pres- 
ent levels. 


UNITED RETAIL CANDY 
STORES 


Earnings Are Improving 


Has United Retail Candy Stores stock any 
prospects of doing better? If I sell now I 
have to take a loss but do not want to hold 
a non-dividend payer like this if the outlook 
is discouraging.—C. B., Yonkers, N. Y. 


United Retail Candy Stores has been 
making progress. In 1922, it only earned 
8 cents a share on the common, but this 
year it is expected to show around 50 
cents. We do not look for very early 
dividend action, but feel that the stock 
is a good long-pull holding, for the com- 
pany is continuing its policy of opening 
new stores and may be able to develop 
considerably larger earning power in the 
future. 


SPICER MANUFACTURING 
Earnings Only Fair 


Can you let me know how Spicer Manu- 
facturing is doing this year? Will the com- 
mon stock do better? I have a few shares 
at a higher price.—O. G. F., Johnstown, Pa. 


Spicer Manufacturing in the first nine 
months of this year earned $2.89 a share 
on its stock. This cannot be regarded as 
a particularly good showing in view of 
the prosperity of the automobile industry 
this year. However, the company’s earn- 
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ings have been sufficient to enable 
it to considerably strengthen its 
financial condition, and, at present 
levels of 15, we should say that 
the stock has speculative possibilities. 


VA.—CAROLINA CHEMICAL 


Dividend Outlook Unfavorable 


When Virginia-Carolina Chemical preferred 
stock started going down hill I thought ét 
would be a good idea to buy some for the 
long-pull when it got close to the bottom. 
Unfortunately my idea of the bottom turned 
out to be wrong by a good many points and 
it now shows me a loss. Do you consider 
it worth holding or would I do better to 
switch into something else?—H. N. M., Bay 
City, Mich. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical in the de- 
flation period had to take such heavy 
losses that it was obliged to place a large 
funded debt on its property, and, in our 
opinion, the company will have its hands 
full paying interest and sinking-fund 
charges on this debt for some years to 
come. We see little likelihood of any 
preferred dividends in the near future. 
With the agitation for cheaper fertilizer 
and the possibility of Henry Ford de- 
veloping Muscle Shoals, we consider the 
outlook for the fertilizer industry uncer- 
tain. Our advice is to switch into Willys- 
Overland preferred, selling around 74. 
This is not paying anything, but the com- 
pany earned the 7% dividend about nine 
times over this year, is in strong finan- 
cial condition and will undoubtedly re- 
sume dividends in the near future and 
probably pay off a considerable amount 
of the 21% back dividends next year. 


JEWEL TEA COMMON 
Switch to Butterick Advised 


Would you advise switching 200 shares of 
Jewel Tea common into Butterick, both 
selling at around 19?'—G. N., Buffalo, N. Y. 

We consider that it would be a good 
move to switch your 200 Jewel Tea into 
Butterick. Jewel Tea has considerable 
back dividends to make up on the pre- 
ferred stock, and, as the financial condi- 
tion is only fair, the common appears a 
long way from dividends. Butterick, on 
the other hand, is apparently in a position 
to resume dividends on the common stock 
at any time. Butterick earned $3.53 a 
share on its stock in the first six months 
this year. 


U. S. STEEL 
Employee Advised to Subscribe 


I am an employee of the United States 
Steel Corporation and for several years have 
accepted their offer to subscribe to the com- 
mon stock. So far I must say I have not 
benefited much threugh these purchases. Do 
you believe that I would do better to pur- 
chase instead the stock of some other company 
that pays larger dividends?—V. N. M., Gary, 
m. 


It is true that United States Steel has 
been very conservative in dividend pay- 
ments, but we consider the recent declara- 
tion of 25c. extra a very encouraging 
event. United States Steel has built up 
such a large working capital that it now 
can afford to pay out more of its earnings 
in dividends, We are inclined to the opin- 
ion that a more liberal dividend policy 
for DECEMRER 22, 1923 
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look is very much improved for 
this company. In recent months 





it has been decidedly success- 





will be followed in the future than in the 
past and that you had best continue your 
policy of subscribing to the stock. 


MEXICAN SEABOARD 
Outlook Improved 
I have a substantial loss in Mexican Sea- 
board. Do you advise holding it?—kK. N., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Mexican Seaboard is, of course, a de- 
cidedly speculative security, but the out- 


ful in bringing in new produc- 
tion. The present production of the 
company is around 30,000 barrels a day, 
but a large percentage of its production 
is capped, and it is estimated the company 
can produce in excess of 50,000 barrels 
a day. Contracts with the Standard Oil 
of N. J. for the sale of its output will 
go into effect early next year. As the 
outlook is for better prices for oil in the 
fairly near future, this company appar- 
ently will be in a position to again show 
good profits. We advise holding. 





Inquiries on 


MUTUAL OIL COMPANY 
Has Speculative Possibilities 

Please give me your frank opinion of Mu- 
tual Oil. I hold some of this stock which 
shows me a loss but unless you feel that the 
company has good possibilities I would prefer 
to take my loss and switch into something 
else. I believe that there will be an improve- 
ment in the oil situation before very long, but 
I also realize that for many weak companies 
this improvement will come too late and I 
feel a little uncertain about Mutual.—@. N. 
F., Morristown, N. J. 

Mutual Oil Company operates several 
refineries. It has a substantial production 
in the Elk Basin, Salt Creek, Grass Creek, 
Hamilton Dome, Rock River and Big 
Muddy Fields of Wyoming and in the 
Burke Burnett and Ranger Fields of 
Texas. Production of the company’s 
properties is around 23,000 barrels, and 
Mutual’s net interest in this production is 
about 16,000 barrels daily. The last bal- 
ance sheet available as of December 3lst, 
1922, shows a good financial condition, 
with cash and United States Government 
securities of 3.8 million and accounts and 
notes receivable of 1.8 million. Inven- 
tories were 1.8 million. As against this, 
current liabilities were approximately 1 
million. Of course, conditions in the oil 
industry for the past several months have 
placed a severe strain on the company’s 
finances, but we believe it is strong enough 
to weather the storm, and, with the out- 
look very much improved, it is our opin- 
ion that the stock has good speculative 
possibilities, and we advise you to re- 
tain it. 


OHIO OIL 


Large Cash Resources 

Do you consider Ohio Oil a good stock to 
hold for a long pull? I already have a few 
shares of this company’s stock and am con- 
templating purchasing some additional stock 
at this time as the oil situation appears to be 
on the mend.—L. F.—Harrford, Conn, 

Ohio Oil Company is one of the 
strongest of the Standard Oil group. As 
of December 31st, 1922, this company had 
a working capital of close to 70 millions 
and current assets were 45 times current 
liabilities. The company is one of the 
largest producers of crude oil, being ac- 


Oil Securities 


tively engaged in oil-field developments 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Wyoming, Montana, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and North Texas. In addition to 
its producing activities, the company ranks 
next to the Prairie Oil & Gas as the 
largest marketer of crude petroleum as 
it buys at the well all the oil runs of the 
Illinois Pipe Line Company in IIlinois, 
Indiana and Wyoming. This company re- 
duced its dividend twice in the current 
year, a reflection of the wide decline in 
crude-oil prices. However, it has the 
financial strength and stability to enable 
it to store huge stocks of crude oil and 
wait for a better market. It is, therefore, 
in a position to greatly benefit by any im- 
provement in the oil industry, and, in 
view of the better outlook for this indus- 
try, we consider the stock to offer a good 
opportunity at present levels and believe 
that you would make no mistake in pur- 
chasing additional shares at these prices. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


An Apparently Weak Financial 
Position 

What is the situation in regard to Phil- 
lips Petroleum? 1 understand that ét is not 
very strong financially and for that reason J 
have been somewhat uncertain as to whether 
it is best to hold my stock for higher prices 
Would it be better for me to switch into the 
stock of a stronger organization’—R,. N. T., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Phillips Petroleum stock must be re- 
garded as decidedly speculative for, as 
you state, the company’s financial condi- 
tion is not strong. The last balance sheet 
available is as of March 31, 1923, and at 
that time the company’s bank loans were 
in the neighborhood of $7 million. In 
view of the large amount of oil that pro- 
ducing companies have been obliged to 
store in the past few months, Phillips 
Petroleum at the present time is undoubt- 
edly in need of additional funds. As far 
as stockholders are concerned a great 
deal will depend on how successful the 
company is in financing itself. Phillips 
Petroleum has developed a very large 
production, and under normal conditions 
has a substantial earning power. The 
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stock has speculative possibilities 
at present levels, but there is 
considerable risk involved in view 
of the financial status of the com- 
pany. Under the circumstances, it would 
probably be a good mov: on your part 
to switch into a stock like Standard Oil 
of California which is a very strong 
organization. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL 
New Money Needed 


When conditions were more prosperous in 
the oil industry I purchased 100 shares of 
Texas Pacific Coal € Oil stock at over twice 


the present I am perfectly willing to 


price. 
hold the stock if there is a fair chance of the 
company coming back. What do you think of 
its prospects? Is it in strong enough financial 
condition to weather this period of hard times 
} the oil industry?—S. G. 
‘a. 


M., Wilkesbarre, 


Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil last bal- 
ance sheet available as of December 31, 
1922, shows the company in not an ex- 
cessively financial condition, working 
capital was only $2.2 million, and ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities a 
little less than two to one. Under nor- 
mal conditions in the oil industry, this 
financial condition would probably see the 
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company through, but under conditions 
as they have existed in the past few 
months, it is probable that the company 
could use cash in excess of what it pos- 
sesses. Earning power in recent years 
has been unsatisfactory. In 1922, $2.46 
a share was earned, and in the first six 
months of this year, only 68 cents a share. 
Of course, conditions in the last six 
months were so much worse that for the 
full year a large deficit will probably be 
reported. In June, the management was 
considering the issue of 150,000 shares of 
additional stock to be offered stockhold- 
ers at $10, but apparently this financing 
could not be engaged in successfully. The 
stock must be regarded as an uncertain 
oil speculation. New money is apparent- 
ly needed, and it is questionable whether 
it can be raised on satisfactory terms. It 
is our opinion that you would improve 
your position by switching into Willys- 
Overland common selling around 8. Earn- 
ings of this company for 1923 will show 
over $5 a share on the common stock. 





New Security Offerings 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 7s 


First Closed Mortgage 

What is your opinion of the Roosevelt Hotcl 
7% bonds for an investment?—A. C. M., New 
York City. 

The Roosevelt Hotel 1st (closed) mort- 
gage 7s, due 1943, are secured by a direct 
first mortgage on the leasehold and on 
the Roosevelt Hotel, a 21 story building 
in process of completion thereon at an 
estimated cost of 10 millions or nearly 
three times the amount of this issue. The 
Hotel is located on Madison and Van- 
derbilt Avenues between 45th and 46th 
Streets and will have a direct under- 
ground connection with Grand Central 
Station. It will contain 1,100 rooms with 
the ground floors largely devoted to stores 
and offices. A surety bond has been given 
the Lessor for the completion of the build- 
ing free and clear of all mechanics liens 
and conditional bills of sale. The Roose- 
velt will be owned and operated by New 
York United Hotels a majority of the 
common stock of which is owned by the 
United Hotels Co. of America which lat- 
ter company guarantees these bonds as to 
principal and interest. This is an excel- 
lent location for a hotel, and earnings 
should be well in excess for interest re- 
quirements. We consider the bonds a 
good business investment. 


CHICAGO, TERRE HAUTE & 
SOUTHEASTERN 


First and Refunding 5s 

Do you regard the Chicago, Terre Haute €& 
Southeastern first and refunding 5% bonds 
sufficiently well secured? I have been advised 
to buy them for investment.—D. K., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Chicago, Terre Haute’ & Southeastern 
first and refunding 5s, due 1960, are out- 
standing to the amount of 7.9 millions. 
The authorized issue is 20 millions. They 
are a first lien on 115 miles of main-line 
railroad in Illinois and on all the prop- 
erty of the company in that state. They 
are also a first lien on 6,677 freight cars 
and 70 locomotives, all of which must be 
maintained, and, when worn out, replaced. 
They area second lien on 246 miles of main 
track in Indiana. This road is leased to 
the St. Paul for 999 years, and the lessor 
has agreed to pay principal and interest 
of its outstanding bonds. The net earn- 
ings of the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, giving credit at current 
tariff rates for business done in the in- 
terest of the St. Paul system, for the 
year ended September 30, 1923, applicable 
to interest, amount to 3% times interest 
requirements on all mortgage bonds. We 
consider these bonds well secured and a 
good investment at the offered price of 
80% to yield 64%. 
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Hl PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN 
H| GAS & ELECTRIC 


First and Consolidated 6s 


I am considering the purchase of a few 
bonds of the Philadelphia Suburban Gas ¢ 
Electric Co. which are offered at 96%, to yield 
6.3%. How do you regard these bonds?— 
O. B., Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia & Suburban Gas & Elec- 
tric first and consolidated mortgage 6s, 
due 1943, of which 6.1 million are out- 
standing, are secured by first mortgage 
on property in Bucks County, Pa., valued 
by Stone & Webster at 2.1 millions. Fur- 
ther, through pledge of 4.3 millions gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, these bonds will 
share ratably with $899,000 of such bonds 
outstanding with the public in a direct 
mortgage on property valued by the same 
engineers at 25.1 million, subject to 98 
millions underlying bonds. In addition, 
the first and consolidated mortgage will 


- be a direct lien on the entire property of 


the company now owned or hereafter 
acquired. Value of all properties is placed 
at 28.6 millions as compared with a total 
funded debt of 16.8 millions. Earnings 
for the year ended October 31, 1923, were 
approximately twice interest charges, in- 
cluding the present issue. This company 
owns and operates electric and gas prop- 
erties serving territory adjacent to Phila- 
delphia, including over 40 communities 
with a population of over half a million. 
The company’s business is long estab- 
lished and has shown a steadily increas- 
ing tendency. We regard the bonds as 
an attractive investment opportunity. 


MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT 7s 
Offered at 99% 


Your opinion in regard to the recent issue 
of Missouri Power € Light 7s, due 1943, will 
be appreciated.—D. B., Worcester, Mass. 


Missouri Power & Light 3 million first 
and refunding 7s, due 1943, are secured 
by a direct first mortgage on all the fixed 
property now owned and hereafter ac- 
quired by the company. The bonds are 
also secured by a lien, subject to a closed 
issue of 4.1 million North American Light 
& Power bonds, on all the outstanding 
securities of the subsidiary companies 
owned by the Missouri Power & Light 
Co. The value of the properties on 
which this issue will be a direct first 
mortgage, has been recently valued by in- 
dependent engineers substantially in ex- 
cess of the bonds outstanding. Additional 
bonds can be issued only under conserva- 
tive restrictions. The combined net earn- 
ing of the properties directly mortgaged 
and of the subsidiaries, whose securities 
are to be subject to the mortgage, are 
1.91 times interest charges on the secured 
debt outstanding. Net earnings derived 
solely from the properties on which these 
bonds are secured by a direct first mort- 
gage, are equal to 1.3 times interest re- 
quirements on this issue. At the offered 
price of 9934, to yield slightly over 7%, 
we consider the bonds a desirable invest- 
ment. 
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Sharp Contrast Between Basic 
Industries and Retail Trade 


Distributive Trade Good—Manufacturing Activities Slightly Less 








THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Buying movement in git ir iron ——y + but prices firm. Steel mill produc- 
tion continues to taper o th further decline in unfilled orders. Stability in 
steel price structure based partly on expectation of better business after the 
year-end. 

OIL—Sharp drop in output from Powell field. California production declining mod- 
erately. Immediate outlook remains unfavorable to weaker companies, but 
longer-term prospects encouraging to hopes of Spring improvement. 

LEATHER—Operations of tanning companies materially restricted. Demand slow 

change indicated. Some shoe manufac- 


turers doing w 


prices. 


position. 


for immediate needs is helpful 





and margin of fit small. No great 
elt, bu but others suffering from high labor costs. 
SUGAR—Probability of larger crop in coming season. However, carry-over is small, 
stocks in hands of distributors are light. 
Earnings of producers should continue satisfactory. 
TOBACCO—Trend of consumption and production strongly upward. Stability of 
prices and costs favorable to manufacturers. Tob P 


SUMMARY:—Holiday rush stimulates retail trade. 
dustrial activities while year-end inventory taking adds to 
some lines. Conservatism in buying policies is general, but tendency to provide 

to prolongation of sound business. 


Statistical position favors good 


in strong 
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Unfilled Orders Decrease 


HE November drop of 304,241 tons 
T in U. S. Steel’s unfilled tonnage 

marks the eighth successive month 
of falling demand for steel. Total un- 
filled obligations of the Steel Corporation 
at the close of November were approxi- 
mately 4.37 million tons as compared with 
the previous low of 4.14 million tons in 
February, 1922. Buying in recent weeks 
has not been such as to suggest any 
improvement in this direction as yet, al- 
though steel mill operations continue to 
taper off moderately, a condition that tends 
to prevent more rapid inroads on the 
backlog of unfilled orders. 

The recent sharp recovery in pig iron 
has lent confidence to steel producers who 
look upon the upturn in primary materials 
as a barometer of later revival in the 
finished product. The attitude of manu- 
facturers generally is that present prices 
for steel products are as low as existing 
costs will permit. Moreover they are in- 
clined to feel that consumers have been 
buying conservatively for so long a period 
of time that they cannot remain indiffer- 
ent to their needs very much longer, 
hence prices are being firmly held at cur- 
rent levels. 

The pig iron market has settled down 
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to former routine. Prices are, however, 
established at a definitely higher level as 
sellers are no longer concerned about dis- 
posing of their supplies. It appears that 
the late buying movement was entirely 
legitimate and free from_ speculation, 
hence no undue reaction is anticipated. 





TEXTILES 








Quiet Prevails 


Developments in the raw cotton market 
have reacted unfavorably on business in 
finished goods. The setback in cotton has 
caused buyers to adopt a cautious attitude 
after a period of relative activity in cer- 
tain classes of manufactured materials, 
particularly since some of this activity 
seems to have been due to speculative 
buying. Demand in general is slow and 
the trade is waiting for the New Year 
to determine the direction and extent of 
the next movement. It is felt that a good 
sized potential demand exists which should 
soon make itself evident. Efforts to ad- 
vance prices on many items have met 
with gratifying response and this has 
further increased hopeful sentiment. 

Strength in raw wool is being main- 
tained but manufacturers are not inclined 
to regard firmness in the primary market 
with favor since retailers take the stand 
that they cannot afford to pay higher 
prices for goods. Textile mills consider 


such advances imperative if satisfactory 
profits are to be realized. Business in 
woolens would thus seem to be dead- 
locked, at least until passing of in-between 
season dullness. 

As with other branches of the textile 
industry, caution is the watchword of the 
silk business. Although buying is some- 
what more active, consumers are filling 
immediate needs only. Uncertainty with 
respect to price tendencies in finished silks 
and absence of definite style trend is 
largely responsible for current hesitation. 





TIRES 











Inventories Less Troublesome 


The tire industry is making fair 
progress in its effort to reduce inventories 


(Please turn to page 369) 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
Unit of Measure) 


— ~ — 1928 —_—__, 

High Low *Last 
Steel (1).. .$46.25 $36.00 
Pig tree (2). . 31.50 20.00 
Copper (3) 0.17% y 12 
Petroleum (4)... 4.10 
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LOOKING FORWARD—AND BACKWARD 
AFTER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
WALL STREET 
(Continued from page 301) 











eleven billions. Replacing an outflow of two hun- 
dred million dollars a year in interest and divi- 
dends which were formerly paid to Europe, we now 
collect or hope to collect four hundred millions a 
year. In all of these vast financial changes, Wall 
Street has played a very large part, although this 
section is merely the heart of the country’s finan- 
cial and commercial activities. 

Within the walls of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the numerous arteries that emanate 
therefrom, the development of the past thirty-five 
years staggers the imagination. 


The Great Increase in Activity 

In volume of dealings alone, the activities of the 
Exchange have increased enormously. Thus, it is 
of interest to compare the frequent “million- 
share” days of today with such a day as that of 
December 10th, 1888, whose transactions are item- 
ized on the accompanying reproduction from the 
Evening Sun of that date. The number of stocks 
and bonds listed has increased prodigiously. The 
capitalization runs into the billions now compared 
with millions then, and while many of the coun- 
try’s commercial and manufacturing activities are 
moving farther west, Wall Street is more than ever 
entrenched as the seat of finance. 

Those who took part in Stock Exchange activi- 
ties of thirty-five years ago were a mere handful 


compared to the millions who trade and invest in 


stocks and bonds nowadays. The public is wiser, 
too—much wiser. Millions of people now under- 
stand at least the principles of sound investment, 
even if they do not all practice these principles. 
Short selling is recognized as a practical and legiti- 
mate means of making money by anticipating 
changes in market values and prices, and the prac- 
tice of limiting losses and letting profits run as 
the reverse of the former rule, has brought many 
an unsuccessful trader to his desired goal. 
Whereas the future course of the stock market 
was formerly judged by the condition of business, 
the swings of the market are now regarded by 
business men and investors everywhere as a ba- 
rometer of business conditions. Investment has be- 
come more of a science. People generally under- 
stand what it means to put money out at interest 
and are each year showing more intelligence in the 
selection of their investment mediums. In these 
developments, THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET has, 
during the past fifteen years, taken an important 
part in the educational development of the Ameri- 
can investing public. It was the first publication 
to present methods of solving these problems. It 
insisted that the real meaning of investment is the 
employment of money for income, and that specu- 
lation, if undertaken, should be with a recognition 
of the risks involved and conducted according .to 
proven principles: limiting risks; trading on both 
sides of the market; using stop orders as insur- 
ance against large losses, and to protect profits. 
The influence of this publication has been and will 
be felt for a long while to come, for now that the 
public has been awakened to the possibilities of 
correct procedure, it will never return to its former 
dangerously erroneous ways. 
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The banking situation is more solid than ever 
before. Banking institutions have been consoli- 
dated into large units and controlled groups which, 
although having drawbacks, add a great element 
of strength, power and stability. 

The industries of the country are rapidly being 
consolidated into large and strong factors, a few 
of which dominate in almost every field. The ad- 
vantages of having their shares split up into small, 
attractive units and listing them on the New York 
Stock Exchange, is becoming universally recog- 
nized. 

Looking Ahead Thirty-Five Years 


It is natural to suppose that the developments of 
Wall Street and the country’s business and finan- 
cial affairs will be more rapid, more amazing and 
more prodigious in the next thirty-five years than 
during the period above reviewed. In business en- 
terprise, the tendency should continue toward con- 
solidation into great units. The small manufac- 
turer with limited capital will find himself at an 
increasing disadvantage. Large business enter- 
prises will undoubtedly seek to control their prod- 
ucts from the source, through all the various 
stages of manufacture and distribution. This 
should lend added stability to the bonds and shares 
of these companies. 

Many stocks which are now considered highly 
or semi-speculative, should gradually be absorbed 
into investors’ boxes, thus reducing the floating 
supply and eliminating many speculative possibili- 
ties. Other unseasoned securities will supply the 
necessary speculative elements. 

The practice now followed in all railroad equip- 
ment securities and in the best grade of real estate 
financing, namely, the amortization of the princi- 
pal, should gradually become adopted by many of 
the railroad and industrial corporations who bor- 
row money, for as time has demonstrated, this 
class of obligation when properly secured, forms 
the most desirable investment medium from the 
standpoint of the borrower and the lender. In 
other words, the large corporations who have, for 
decades, been saddled with a terrific load of bonded 
debt, may by this means gradually reduce the 
amount of their mortgage obligations and their 
fixed charges. Another development which should 
proceed rapidly in the years to come, is the issuing 
of preferred stock instead of bonds, thus giving 
the corporation leeway and avoiding foreclosure 
in the event of a few unfortunate years. 

As to the New York Stock Exchange: In its re- 
lations to the public, it is reasonable to expect in- 
creased protection along the following lines: 

Clients of houses which are represented on the 
New York Stock Exchange should be insured 
against failures. This should be done either by the 
Stock Exchange or by large insurance companies, 
or the two working in conjunction. It does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that Stock Exchange 
authorities will continue to expose clients of mem- 
ber houses to the risk of failures, for by the grant- 
ing of insurance protection the Stock Exchange 
can then place itself on a pinnacle and thus restore 
whatever prestige has been lost through the nu- 
merous insolvencies of recent years. 

The method of handling odd lots should be vastly 
improved. With a quarter to a third of the trans- 
actions now occurring in odd lots, and with the 
tendency of the public to increase their commit- 

(Please turn to page 354) 
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Income Tax Department 


Conducted by M. L. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 


country has the subject of income 

taxes assumed such importance. 
The nation-wide comment on Secretary 
Mellon’s plan and the reiteration of it by 
the President in his message to Congress 
definitely establishes income taxation as 
the most important problem before the 
business man today. 

While it will be the purpose of this 
department to study the income-tax law 
from the point of view of assisting read- 
ers in properly preparing their 1923 in- 
come tax returns, as a proper introduc- 
tion to this subject, it may be advisable 
to trace the various steps that have 
pushed the income-tax situation to the 
fore and have made it the 


IN ‘count before in the history of this 


it worth while, are probably the causes to 
which this condition may be ascribed. 
The turn in the situation, however, came 
with the signing of the Armistice and the 
sharp business depression that was pre- 
cipitated by it in 1920. With the change 
in business conditions, and with the 
struggle to get back to “normalcy,” the 
business world expected a similar change 
in the tax rate. However, the fact that 
the War was over did not to any appre- 
ciable extent reduce the Government's 
requirements. A tremendous additional 
debt had been incurred, on which interest 
had to be paid, and most other Govern- 
ment expenses had irreducibly mounted. 
And so the situation got to the point 


encouraged by the fact that nothing was 
heard from the Government for a consid- 
erable time after the return was filed. 
What of course was happening, how- 
ever, is now very clear. The Treasury 
Department was building up a vast organ- 
ization to review the tax returns that were 
filed, and to pass upon their correctness. 
Revenue Agents were sent out to make 
audits of the returns at the taxpayer's 
place of business. In view of the fact that 
not only was the excess profits tax a new 
tax, with which neither the taxpayer nor 
the Government had very much experi- 
ence, but also a highly technical one, 
containing many controversial items, it 
was but natural that the agents would 
report in many cases that the 
returns were incorrectly stated, 





“burning question of the day.” 





Former Tax Rates Low 


There was a time when the 
income tax was regarded as a 
mere pittance. The taxpayer 
virtually unconscious of 
the fact that he was paying a 
tax, the amount of it was so 
small. It was something like 
the tax on medicinal prepara- 
tions today. It was unnoticed 
when paid. That, of course, 
was before the days of our 
entrance into the World War. 
The income tax rate was 1% 
up to 1916, and 2% for 1916. 
Then came our entrance into 
the War, and with it the tre- 
mendous increase in revenue 
requirements. There were only 
two sane ways in which the 
money to meet these require- 
ments could be obtained, and 
the Government used both of 


was 


year. 


OUR NEW TAX DEPARTMENT 


Knowing that our readers would be vitally in- 
terested in a subject of such import as taxation, 
especially at this time, it has been arranged to 
have a tax column which will deal with current 
tax thought from a practical viewpoint. 

In this connection we have been fortunate in 
again obtaining the services of Mr. M. L. Seid- 
man, C.P.A., who conducted this Department last 
Mr. Seidman is a well-known tax expert 
and has been a close student of Taxation in all 
its phases. 

The Department will appear in each issue and 
will include discussions on current tax legislation 
having a bearing on the business situation. 
further increase the scope of his department, Mr. 
Seidman has consented to answer through our 
columns all questions that might be directed to 
him bearing on the subject. 


and that additional taxes were 
due. 

The really trying phase of 
the entire situation was that 
the taxpayer was called upon 
to pay additional taxes at a 
time when the profits on which 
those additional taxes were 
based were either eliminated 
through subsequent losses, or 
invested in plant and property, 
that could not, of course, be 
liquidated. The taxpayer would 
not have objected to paying the 
additional tax or the correct 
tax in the year in which he 
had earned the money, for he 
would then have something to 
pay with. But to come around 
at a time when the profits had 
disappeared and when business 
itself had taken on a different 
aspect, was to him “piling up 
insult on injury.” 


To 








them to almost the fullest ex- 
tent possible. The first was by 
borrowing, and the second by taxing. 

With the passage of the Revenue Act 
of 1917, therefore, the business world 
found itself confronted with a new type 
of tax—the excess profits tax, and its 
rates ran as high as the unprecedented 
figure of 60%. But ever. this apparently 
wes not sufficient to make both ends meet 
for the Government, and so the Revenue 
Act of 1918 bolstered the tax rate up to 
as high as 80%. 


Complaints by Taxpayers 


During all this, it is important to note 
that not once did the taxpayer wince or 
complain. The high spirit of patriotism 
that existed in the country at the time, 
coupled with the fact that in spite of the 
almost confiscatory tax rates, there were 
still sufficient profits remaining to make 
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where the taxpayer on the one hand found 
himself with profits falling, yet tax rates 
practically at the same level. 


Discontent of Today 


But even this might not have precipi- 
tated the general discontent that today 
admittedly exists, were it not for the fact 
that a new development cropped up, tend- 
ing to considerably aggravate the situation 
from the taxpayer’s point of view. 
Reference in this connection is made to 
the tremendous additional assessments that 
were begun to be made on tax matters 
long thought closed. The taxpayer had 
developed the frame of mind, although 
unwarranted, that the filing of the tax 
return and the payment of the tax as 
shown on his return closed the matter def- 
initely. This frame of mind was perhaps 


It is not intended to convey 
the impression by the fore- 
going that the taxpayer was not given an 
opportunity to point out the correctness 
of the return as origiwally filed, or that 
the agent’s report was the last word by 
the Government. That is not so. On the 
other hand, the taxpayer was, and still is, 
given ample opportunity to show wherein 
the agents may have erred. 

To talk in the terms of the present, 
very frequently the Revenue Agents 
recommend additional taxes, based on 
factors that depend on the personal view- 
point. In such cases, the taxpayer is 
always given the right to present his view- 
point. So, also, additional taxes may be 
recommended because of the fact that the 
agent did have an opportunity to go into 
all the facts in the case. Here, too, be- 
fore any additional tax is assessed, the 
(Please turn to page 371) 
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LOOKING FORWARD—AND BACKWARD 
AFTER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
WALL STREET 
(Continued from page 352) 








ments in this field, odd lot buyers should be relieved 
of any handicaps which now exist in the matter of 
time and facility with which such orders are exe- 
cuted. We feel confident that methods will be 
worked out that will reduce the required time for 
execution to seconds instead of minutes, thus bring- 
ing the odd lot buyer closer to the real market and 
adding to his trading facilities. 

Closer supervision and control of manipulative 
operations should be a natural outgrowth of the 
questionable methods that are at present fre- 
‘quently employed by large operators. 

More frequent, and certainly at least quarterly, 
reports should be made by all corporations whose 
shares are listed on the Stock Exchange. Not to 
do this is to continue to force the public to dis- 
criminate against certain securities for this reason, 


and to keep the latter under the suspicion of being, - 


to a certain extent, blind pools. 

Stock quotations will doubtless be broadcasted 
by radio at frequent intervals during market ses- 
sions, instead of as now, hours after the market 
has closed. This will greatly widen the interest 


in the security markets and will undoubtedly go 
hand in hand with the development of broadcast- 
ing of general news, thus anticipating the frequent 
editions of newspapers. 

Federal laws should demand full publicity by 
those who undertake to finance corporations and 
float securities. Strict control of the distribution 
of new securities should accompany such regula- 
tions. It will, of course, be difficult to control get- 
rich-quick operations, for people in any stage of 
our country’s development will doubtless be gulli- 
ble to a great extent, but education and regulation 
can accomplish much in this respect. Better and 
stronger laws should yield increased protection. 
Bucket shops will doubtless spring up in one form 
or another, but the net should gradually be tight- 
ened so that in time it should be impossible for 
them to operate. 

Consolidation of all the United States railroad: 
into a few large transportation units will doubt- 
less be accomplished within the next decade. Nat- 
urally, this will lead to a reduction in the number 
of railroad securities in the stocks available in the 
Stock Exchange, but the aggregate of industria! 
and miscellaneous issues should increase in a stil! 
larger ratio. 

Wall Street should more than ever be recognize: 
as the financial center of the world. 


NOTE: This article will be reprinted in pamph- 
let form. Copies will be mailed on request. 








SCHOOL FOR TRADERS & 
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has in his possession 100 shares of Amer- 
ican Locomotive bought at a lower price, 
and is therefore willing to have it called 
at 75. 

The buyer of the privilege pays $200 
for it and waits until, say, December 20th, 
at which time American Locomotive may 
have advanced to 80. He then sells 100 
shares short at that price, and is in a po- 
sition to secure a small profit by exercis- 
ing his privilege if he chooses to do so. 

However, he does not immediately 
“call” the stock, as the privilege has sev- 
eral days to run, and he believes the stock 
will again decline to a figure below the 
“call” price before the contract expires. 
He reasons that he now has a gross profit 
of 5 points, but he will wait, and if the 
market declines, as he expects, he may 
be able to cover his short at 70. 

Suppose conditions favor him. He 
ignores the “call” and covers his short 
stock at 70, thus making a gross profit of 
10 points. Deducting the cost of the 
“call” at $200, together with commission 
and tax amounting to $34, he has a net 
profit of $766 on the transaction. 

A “spread” is another form of privi- 
lege which combines the “put” and “call.” 
The terms of such a contract may be ex- 
pressed briefly as follows: 


“New York, Dec 3, 1923. 
For value received, the bearer may 
deliver to me 100 shares of Union 
Pacific at 125, or call upon me for 
100 Union Pacific at 135, at any time 
within 60 days from date. 
Expires Febr. 2, 1924, at 1.45 P.M. 
John Doe.” 


> 


Another form of privilege is called a 
“straddle.” It differs from the “spread” 
in that it gives the holder the right to 
“put” or “call” a stipulated number of 
shares of a certain stock at the same 
price. For example, a “straddle” on 100 
Baldwin at 127 would include the privi- 
lege of either “calling” 100 at 127, or 
“putting” 100 at 127 at any time within 
the period covered by the contract. 

The use of privileges may be advan- 
tageous to the trader in several ways. 
They may be bought simply for purposes 
of speculation, with the idea of exercis- 
ing them when they show a profit. They 
may be used as a protection against either 
long or short trades, in which event they 
serve the purposes of stop-loss orders 
without the disadvantage of being placed 
“on the floor” where stop orders might 
be inviting to specialists in thin-market 
issues. They afford many opportunities 
for profitable transactions, which might 
not otherwise be available. One great 
advantage in their use is that the trader’s 
possible loss is absolutely limited to the 
cost of the privilege. Another advantage 
of the privilege is that the trader may 
thereby secure an option on a specula- 
tive position without tying up funds re- 
quired to finance the ordinary trade until 
he decides to exercise the privilege. 

The student may properly ask the ques- 
tion: “If a trader can make any money 
by dealing in privileges, how does the 
maker of privileges secure any profit?” 
The answer is that the underlying theory 
of the business involves two general prin- 
ciples: first, the general principle of the 
fire-insurance company, which must so 
regulate its rates and terms of settlement 
that its income from premiums will be 
greater than its losses in settling risks 
over a reasonable period of time; and, 
second, the mathematical principle of the 


roulette wheel, where the general proba- 
bilities are so arranged that there is a 
“percentage in favor of the game.” In 
the “put” and ““‘cail’ business, the variable 
factors that must be adjusted are the 
price to be charged for the privilege, and 
the relation between the market price of 
a stock and the “put” or “call” pric 
These factors are determined from ex- 
perience, just as proper fire and life in- 
surance premiums, and terms of settle- 
ment, have been determined on the basis 
of experience, plus the consideration of 
certain well known mathematical prin- 
ciples involving compound interest and 
probabilities. 

The “put” and “call” broker serves two 
general classes of clients. Perhaps the 
more important ot these is the methodical 
trader who makes use of such privileges 
for the protection of trades and the limi- 
tation of losses. He regards the cost of 
his privilege in somewhat the same light 
as he would regard a fire-insurance pre- 
mium. From the examples hereinabove 
cited, it will be observed that both par 
ties interested in the “put” or “call’ priv 
lege may make a profit by the exercise 
of the privilege, and that charges for 
privileges that are not exercised are near! 
clear profit to the maker thereof. 

The other type of client served by the 
“put” and ‘call” specialist is the averag 
market speculator or gambler who pit 
his “guess” against the specialist’s “know 
edge and experience.” 

Every privilege purchased by a trad 
should be guaranteed by a member of th: 
New York Stock Exchange. Privileges 
endorsed by one member of the exchang 
may be exercised through any office o 
any other member. These privileges 
should be purchased from recognized spe 
cialists, whose reputation is beyond ques 
tion. 
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Detailed Description of a Recent 
Trading Campaign of the Invest- 
ment and Business Service 


Issued Regularly Every Tuesday—-and Oftener 


When Important 


Changes Impend—by THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, New York 


N order to prove just how valuable our Investment 
and Business Service can be to you, we wish to 
describe one of our recent campaigns in detail 

so that you will understand exactly how we operate 
and how you can utilize this Service for your financial 


benefit. 
At 11 A. M. on October 31, 1923—just four 


weeks ago today—we issued a telegram to all sub- 
scribers to this Service advising the purchase of 37 
different stocks by traders; that is, those who were 
operating in order to derive a profit from the fluc- 
tuations. e also recommended the purchase of 54 
dividend paying stocks, which, in our opinion, were 
selling below value at the time. 


In confirmation of this telegram we issued, accord- 
ing to our custom, a Special Letter on the Technical 
Position of the Stock Market, in which we said: 


The extra dividend of twenty-five cents a share 
on U. S. Steel, while not important in itself, has 
proved to be the opening gun in a new bull cam- 
paign. The strength, activity and volume in the 
market during the morning left no doubt of this. 
It is apparently not a flash in the pan, nor a 
temporary up-turn against the shorts, but the 
beginning of real aggressive operations by large 
interests who from now on should work on the 
bull side. The bear market has lasted for a 
year, and this should prove to be the turning 
point. 

We have no doubt that coming just at this 
time such a move will have an important effect 
on the election next Tuesday. It should also 
have a stimulating effect on business and lead to 
a more optimistic attitude on the part of the 
investment public. 


All stocks purchased by traders were protected, 
according to our usual custom, with stop loss orders 
three or four points under the purchase prices, ex- 
cept in the case of a few- that have rather wide 
swings, such as Crucible Steel, Gulf States, Baldwin, 
General Electric, American Sugar, Corn Products, 
Eastman Kodak, Sears Roebuck and DuPont. These 
stocks carried five point stops. 

As all our operations are conducted in what we 
call “campaigns,” of which there are about twelve in 
the course of a year, the above advices constituted 
the beginning of one of these campaigns on the bull 
side of the market. 

Let us now trace the developments in the market 
and in the individual stocks by following their course 
after the above purchases were made and comparing 
the advices contained in our weekly issues with what 
actually happened in the market. For your con- 
venience we present herewith a table showing the 
prices at which traders made their purchases, based 
on our advices, and the prices which they realized in 
closing out each trade, whether this was done by 
raising stop orders while the campaign was progress- 
ing, or on the advice contained in our issue of No- 


vember 27th when we recommended that all trading 
operations be closed out. 


First as to the action of the general market: The 
average price of fifty stocks at the time the telegram 
was issued, stood at approximately 78. When we 
advised closing the campaign these averages had risen 
to 8314 or 51% points. While this is not so great an 
advance in itself, it represents a recovery of about 
40% from the high prices of last March; in fact, the 
most important recovery in eight months. 


After our position had been taken on the bull side 
of the market (October 31st), some extracts from 
our regular weekly advices will be found interesting. 


The dates indicate the dates of the advices: 


November 7th: The recovery in the market 
since our telegram and Special Issue of October 
31st, has brought the average price of fifty stocks 
up to above 81, or about four points in the 
average. We do not believe that it is time to 
take profits, for the advance is apparently still 
in its early stages and many stocks are selling 
below what they should be worth under normal 
investment and speculative conditions. Up to the 
present there is no reason to doubt the bullish 
indications. In some cases profits run into con- 
siderable figures; for example, General Electric 
new shows a profit of twelve points, and a number 
of others several points. 

For the benefit of new subscribers, on this date we 
also advised the purchase of the following stocks: 
Maxwell Motors A at 43, Houston Oil at 49, Marland 
Oil at 22, Southern Railway common at market, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube at 64. 


Maxwell A advanced to 48 that day, and on No- 
vember [4th it advanced to 55, where the stop was 
raised to insure five points profit. On November 


"19th it advanced to 584%, or 15 points above its 


purchase price, thus automatically raising the stop to 
insure ten points profit. On the reaction of Novem- 
ber 20th this trade was clesed out and the ten points 
profit actually secured. 


November 1[3th: After an eleven day rise 
which carried the average price of fifty wtocks 
from 77.15 to 82.53, we are having a little re- 
action. So far it has amounted to about a point 
and a half, or 25% of the rise, and is the result 
of perfectly natural profit taking. 


We must remember that less than two weeks 
ago the market was weak and practically every- 
body was bearish. The public was short to an 
extent seldom equaled. The rise of nearly 514 
points in the averages since the turning point 
has been not only extensive but very rapid. 


There are still a lot of stocks that are not far 
from their recent lows and which contain good 
market possibilities. We have seldom seen the 
rails in such a strong position, with so many 
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issues well absorbed and ready to advance. It 
is therefore very important that those who have 
overlooked this quarter of the market, take on 
a number of leading issues which are still sell- 
ing at attractive prices, especially Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Reading 
and Southern Railway. 


For the benefit of new subscribers, we give 
below a number of additional issues which are 
ready to advance. These are: Pullman, Wa- 
bash A, Jones Tea, National Enameling, Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, General American Tank, Mont- 
gomery' Ward, Erie Ist, International Paper, 


Rock Island. 


The low point of this reaction should be in 
the first hour this morning, and as this is writ- 
ten the market is already beginning to show a 
recovery. 


Some large profits have recently accrued, namely, 
12 points in General Electric, bought at 17214; 
9 in Mack Truck, bought at 73; I! in Stewart 
Warner, bought at 77%; 16 in Stromberg, 
bought at 63, and a number of others where 
profits have amounted to several points.* While 
it is always a satisfaction actually to secure a 
liberal profit, the best results in this kind of 
market are usually obtained by holding firmly 
until there are some signs that large interests 
are willing to dispose of a considerable share of 
their holdings. Nothing of this kind has yet oc- 
curred; hence it is advisable to stand pat with 
the exception of certain stop orders which can 
be raised to advantage. This reduces the orig- 
inal risk, in some cases insures profits, and, 
what is more important, leaves the way open for 
still larger profits. 


We suggest that where profits of five points 
or more have accrued, stop orders should be 
raised to cover cost plus commission so there 
can be no loss. In stocks which have advanced 
ten points or over, raise stops so that five point 
profits will be assured. In stocks that have ad- 
v d 15 points or more from the purchase 
price, raise stops so that 10 point profits are 
assured. 





It is interesting to note how this rule worked out. 
Within the next several days these stops were raised 
on 28 out of 51 of the stocks purchased, so that in 
those 28 stocks the risk was eliminated. These 
stocks having advanced five points above their pur- 
chase prices, the raised stops prevented these trades 
from running into a loss even if the market had re- 
ceded. But there were still further advantages in the 
recommendations thus made, namely: In the case of 
General Electric, the stop was raised to 178. Mack 
Truck, bought at 73, advanced to 83, and this stop 
was accordingly raised so that at least five points 
profit were assured. is was also true of Stewart 
Warner. In the case of Stromberg, which was 
bought at 63, an even better result was obtained. As 
this stock also advanced 15 points from the purchase 
price, we were therefore able to raise the stop so 
that a 10 point profit was assured. Stromberg was 
finally closed out November 28th, at 85!14—a profit 
of 224 points. 


November 20th: After fluctuating around the 
82 level for several days, the average price of 
fifty stocks reacted in two days to about 8014. 
Such a reaction was entirely in order. 


* This stock rose to 185 after we bought it, but as will 
be seen in later text, stop order at 178 was afterward 
reached and the trade closed out at 5 points profit. 


At the high prices of this morning the av- 
erages are probably not far from 83, indicating 
that nearly all the reaction has been regained in 


less than three sessions. 
- 


All remaining original stops may now be 
raised to not less than two points from the pur- 
chase prices. The practice of raising other 
stops so that five and ten point profits are as- 
sured, should be continued as the market ad- 
vances. 


You will doubtless appreciate the advantage of 
reducing the original risk so that on the stocks on 
which the stops were not automatically raised by our 
previous advices, they were now reduced to not over 
two points instead of three or five points, as they 
originally stood. The great thing in stock trading is 
to keep your risk and your losses down, and when- 
ever it is possible to reduce the risk, it is best to do 
so. Most people pay little attention to the amount 
of risk; they take a few points profit, but they will 
hold on to a trade until very often it will run into 
ten, fifteen or twenty points loss. We reverse that 
rule by never undertaking a trade unless the probable 
or indicated profit is two or three times the amount 
risked. By moving stop orders, as above, we increase 
the ratio of probable profit to the amount ventured. 


During all of these four weeks we carefully studied 
the market. Not now and then, as some people do 
it, but all the time, every day, from 10 to 3, we 
watched every quotation just as we always do, and 
endeavored to interpret the significance of everything 
that was occurring in the market. We were not (as 
some people do) studying foreign trade or building 
statistics, or money rates, or dozens of other so- 
called factors which, instead of being barometers of 
stock market movements, are in many cases a mere 
reflection of the latter. We derived our information 
from the action of the market itself, just as you 
judge the character of an individual by his actions. 


With the exception of the reaction which occurred 
just prior to November 20th, there was no change in 
the character of the market until between 2 and 3 
P. M. on Monday, November 26th. At that time the 
very highest point in the whole movement was 
reached. The averages that day recorded 83.59. 
Observing this change we decided that if further in- 
dications of a reaction appeared the next day, we 
would close out our long position, for by doing so we 
would not only realize a large profit in cash, but we 
would thus release buying power and place ourselves 
in a position actually to benefit by such a decline. 
The reactionary indications for which we were watch- 
ing did appear on Tuesday, November 27th, and we 
therefore, in our regular issue of that date, stated as 
follows: 


Within the past six sessions the average price 
of fifty stocks has gained about a point and a 
half—from 82 to 8314, approximately—thus 
carrying this group into the highest ground since 
June. With the exception of two or three days, 
the rise has been continuous since October 3|st, 
or about four weeks. 


Regardless of any temporary action of the 
market, we must bear in mind that it has re- 
covered about 40% of the decline since last 
March, and that it is getting into territory where 
many of those who bought on previous bulges 
are ready and willing to get out even or at a 
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profit. This is bound to bring a certain amount 
of resistance to further advances. Judging from 
the action of the market today we are of the 
opinion that a certain amount of distribution is 
likely to occur in a number of groups. We do 
not believe such distribution will be sufficient 
to indicate a reversal of the trend, but it may be 
the forerunner of a fair sized reaction. For 
this reason it is advisable for those who are en- 
deavoring to make trading profits to act ac- 
cordingly. 

We therefore advise all subscribers who are 
working on the Technical Position of the Stock 
Market to close out their trading commitments 
after the opening, Wednesday, November 28th, 
and thus place themselves in a position to re- 
purchase if and when such reaction occurs. 


This record of results should indicate to you just 
how we operate and should prove to you the value 
of the Service. We have had many campaigns which 
proved more profitable than this, and some on which 
the results were not so good; but taking a dozen or so 
campaigns throughout the year, we have been able to 
produce an average net profit which amounts to a 
liberal percentage on the capital thus employed. 


The table showing buying and selling prices, etc., 
indicates every transaction, but we find that the ma- 
jority of our subscribers operate in the active specu- 
lative stocks. Frequently they use our advices as to 
buying and selling points as a guide and a confirma- 
tion of their own judgment, and the stocks they 
select are either some that we recommend or those 
that they themselves choose. We have many success- 
ful and experienced traders among our subscribers. 


We have other services for genuine investors, spec- 
vestors and traders. But the Investment and Busi- 
ness Service is especially designed for all classes 
except those who require personal and individual ad- 
vice. Naturally those who follow our Trading 
Advices, as indicated by the “Technical Position” 
page, take a more speculative position than those 
who operate on the other advices in this same 
Service. 


The questions which you should therefore put to 
yourself are these: 

Can I, ON MY OWN JUDGMENT, decide the right 
TIME to buy and sell? 

Am I able to select the stocks which are likely to 
have THE MOST IMPORTANT MOVES within a 
GIVEN TIME? 

Can I secure FROM MY BROKER, or from ANY 


OTHER ADVISOR information which, at the end of 
the year, will total MORE POINTS PROFIT THAN 


POINTS LOSS? 


RECORD OF RESULTS IN CAM- 
PAIGN ON BULL SIDE FROM 
OCT. 3lst TO NOV. 28th, 1923 


Stocks Price Bought Sold Loss Profit 
9074x154—89% 45] 
49% . 


Groups 
STEEL  U. S&S. Steel 
Bethlehem 
Crucible 62 
Gulf States 834 
Republic 494, 
Youngstown ..... 6&4 67 


Baldwin 128% 


Gen. Electric 178 
Lima 65 
Westinghouse ... rs} 
Pullm 122 


103 
854 
5354 
51% 
53 


— 
Secnea 


2434 
654x%—54K 
614%x%4=—60 


on Soe 
Sa SRR 


ete) 
. 


eo. 


49% 


Or Cm oor 
KES KKES 


~ 


Union Pacific.... 
Reading 

Southern 

Wabash pfd. A... 
Atl. Coast Line.. 
Erie Ist pfd 

Rock Island 


no 
mz & 


ACCESS. Stewart Warner. . 
Stromberg 


SUGAR 

Punta Alegre.... 
FOOD Corn Products... 
* Postum 


Allied Chem 


CHEM. 
Alcohol 


MISC. 
INDUS. Eastman Kodak.. 
Sears Roebuck... 
DuPont 
ag Tea.... 
atl. Enameling. 
soontgomary Ward 
Int. Paper 


* S.0O. means stopped out. 


The above does not necesarily indicate our present position, but 
merely the fact that on November 27th we thought it advisable 
to make sure of these profits. This left us free to repurchase 
whenever thereafter the market indicated the advisability thereof. 


These are the questions which you should answer for yourself, and if you cannot answer them in the 
positive you should put our Investment and Business Service to the test by entering a trial subscription for 
three months at $50, with the privilege of paying an additional $100 at the expiration of that period, pro- 
viding you are satisfied with the results obtained. Without the coupon below no subscriptions for less than 


one year at $150 will be accepted. 


‘ 


SPECIAL THREE MONTHS’ TEST COUPON —---—----------—----- 


INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS SERVICE, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


I enclose herewith check for $50 to cover Special Three Months’ Trial Subscription to your 


Investment and Business Service. 


It is agreed that in case I am satisfied with the results ob- 


tained during the next three months, I will have the privilege of extending the subscription 
for a further nine months on payment of $100, making the total for one year’s Service $150. 


Dec. 22. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned securi- 
ties you improve your invest- 
ment position and increase the 
margin of safety. 

We give the same courteous 
and painstaking attention to 
“Odd Lots” as to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet. 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Please mention M.W.-316. 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 


























A Bond With 
Voting Power 


On which interest has been paid 
regularly since issuance on De- 
cember 10, 1895, totaling more 
than the par value of the bond. 
Interest payable January and July 


2% Federal Income Tax assumed 
by the company. 

Earnings now running at a rate 
greatly in excess of interest 
charges on these bonds. 


ERIE RAILROAD 
General Lien, 4s, 1996, 


Yielding about 7.40% at present 
market 


Descriptive circular giving our rea- 
sons for recommending this bond will 
be sent upon request. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 8120 
BRANCH OFFICES 
160 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 
51 North Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

















New York Stock Exchange 


. Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 


—_——_ Oe Oa 7 
1909-13 1914-18 ~ o. 


RAILS: High Low High Low High 
Atshioen ..ccccccces - 90% 108% 


96 
102% 


905% 
77% 
Canadian Pacific. . od 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ° 51% 
oa & ou we een as ae 
Cc. one 96% 
De. : Pid. 181 
Chicago ‘& “ay on 123 
Chicago, R. & Pacific iv 
Do. 7% Pia 
Do. 6% 
Delaware & Hudson 
paewese, Lack. & W 


Do. Pfd. 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Wachvilie 
Mo., Kansas & Texas 
Do. Pid 


Do. Pfd 
N. 1 
N. Y., = ee & St. a 
N. Y., & Hartford. 
N. Y.. ty aw 
Norfolk & Western..... eee 
Northern Pacific..... eeecece 
pennsgevene 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 
Sonthern 


Western Maryland 
Western Pacific .... 


Do. hs «2000s: g00000000s 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... 
INDUSTRIALS: 


Adams Express 
a a 


108% 


68% 
114% 
98 


Am. Safety — 
Am. Ship & C 
> o——. & “Rel... 


Anaconda 
Associated Dry Goods....... 


Do. 2nd Pfd........ eeeee os 
At. Gulf & W. I.........-- 
Do. Pfd. 


lchem Steei B...ccceee- P51K 
Do. 7% ss B coccccccccce ed 
Do. 8% Pf n 
Burns = 
Do. 


° -_ 
' Qe Ona aa@ 


+ ASSeat-1mMS]: - 


ry ° 
See aAgn-a-1- 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





Price Range of Active Stocks 


Pre-War 
Period 


1909-13 


INDUSTRIALS 
High 


Continued: 


Colt, Dates. cccccoctccees o 

Calif. Petro. cebekosan ie 

Calif. Petro. Pid........... 95% 
1] Leather. .cccccsesss SIH 

cccccccocccckan 

Cerro de Pasco........e005 es 

Cnanfler Wet. ccccccccccccs ce 

Chile Copper..cccccccccsccce «: 

Chino Copper........+.-+-. B0H% 

Comm Giicsescae coececccecece oc 

Colum. Gas & 

Columbia Graph. ........ 

Consol. Cigar........+ 

Com, GiPccccacccecocccese een 

Corn Prod. 

Do. Pfd.... 

Crucible Steel. 

Cuba Cane Sugar. . 

Cuban Amer. Sugar. 

Endicott-Ttohnson . 

Do. Pfd 


ee eeeeeeeee ee 


ES 


. 6% Pid. 


7%, Deb.. 
Goodrich 


wee ee eweeeee FF 


en 
333 Bae: 


Hudson Motors. . 
Hupp Motors 
Inspiration 


(nter. Nickel 
nter. Paper 


Kelly Sprinefield 

Do. 8% Pfd 
Kennecott 
Keystone Tire 

ackawanna Steel 

uima Locomotive......... oo +s 
QG6G, TAB. cccccecece 

Lae, BR icccocscos ° ss 
Miami COBO? ...c0cce eccecee 30% 
Middle States Oil eeee © 
Midvale Steel...... eccccccece se 
Nat'l Lead 


Do. Pfd 
Pacifie Off ....... 
Pan. Amer. we. 
Do. B 
Philade'phia 
Phillips Pet 


Pittsburgh Coal... 
~~. Steel Car...... eecece 


. retour pe ” 54 
y. Steel Spg.....eseceess % 
Do. Pfd weave nenes ol SM 


Replogle Steel. 
a ey I. 


Royal Dutch NY 
Shell T. 
Sinclair 
Stand. 
Do. 


Studebaker 

Do. Pfd. 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem 
Texas Co. ; 
Tex. Pac. C. & O 
Tobacco Prod. 
Transcontl. Oil. 


Un. Retail Stores. 
U. S. Ind. Alco.... 


Utah Copper 
yonatiam aie 


een aces 

A ca use Mfig.......... 45 

White ROT. 2. ccccccccces «> 

Willys Overland. .....«.+++. 9% 

Wee. TR. caccoecsecoosces 

Woolworth ......ss0ceeeeoell?% 6% 


* Old stock. 


Post-War 
Period 


1919-1922 


War 
Period 


1914-18 


Last Div 4d 


—1923—_. Sale $ per 
High Lo Hi Low High Low Dec.12 Share 


50 1 77 
425% 29 17% 
81 29% 90%, 
123 5% 
117% 94 
55 25 
109% 6-56 
39% 11 
74 
54% 14% 
*166 02°97 
*150% “118% 
50 


19 
199% 


t Bid price given where no sales made. 
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NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical position 
of the company’s stock in 
the present market. 


We shall be pleased to 
send a copy of this 
analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELt & Co 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











Special Circular 


Middle States Oil 


vs. 


Marland Oil 





Copy on request 


| 
SuTrRO & KIMBLEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway 
New York 




















O6 Sivines 


Whether living near us or thousands of miles away, 
you can deal with us entirely by mail. This old con- 
servative BUILDING-SAVINGS AND ad ASSOCIA- 
TION (our 34th year), operating under N. State bank- 
ing supervision, offers a haven of safety Tinsethoer with 
an adequate earning return) for your wp - ready 
fun: As little as $5.00 wi 


e: 
“Systematic ‘Installment’ a —, " whereby 

sent to us monthly matures $500.00 in 81 months, 

me. 00 to $1000.00; $25.00 to $2500. 00, “an larger sums 

in like ratio. This gives you a net return of 6 per cent 

per annum on all money so paid in. You may stop 

monthly payments at any time or withdraw your funds 
without loss, as explained in our booklet. 


514% Guaranteed Certificates 


For the investment of ready money in amounts of 
100. "00 to $5,000.00 or more, we recommend our $100.00 
neome Share Certificates paying 5% per cent per annum. 
These Certificates are redeemable in cash at par after 
8 years, therefore they possess the attractiveness of the 
—_ class, short-term security, so popular with investors 

today. Under the terms of a special Act of the U. 8. 
Congress, earnings derived from investments on our 
various Plans are — from the Federal ws 7 
for a given time and to a given amount. 
for “The Safety of Savings”’ 


Beankans Low & lwvesraent (3 


BANKERS LOAN & INVESTMENT co. 
Dept. H, 61-63 William St. New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
Booklet, “The Safety of Savings.” 











To Investors Who 
Want to Do Better 


Investors who bought Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds a year ago enjoyed 
these advantages all through 1923: 


Interest up to 7%, paid promptly 
when due, or 30 days in advance if 
asked for; 


Constantly increasing safety, be- 
cause monthly payments have been 
made regularly to meet maturing 
bonds; 


Freedom from anxiety, because 
Miller Bonds do not fluctuate in price. 


If your own investment experiences 
in 1923 fell short of this satisfactory 
record— 

It is extremely simple and easy to 
get the maximum returns in safety 
and satisfaction in 1924. We will 
gladly furnish descriptive circulars of 
Miller Bonds and explanatory booklet, 
“Creating Good Investments.” Write 
today. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


826 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 


Buffalo, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 
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THE AMAZING RECORD OF 
THE LEADING MOTORS IN 


1923 
(Continued from page 329) 








designated as class “A,” which is entitled 
to non-cumulative dividends of $8 a share, 
having priority to this extent over the 
class “B.” It has been pretty generally 
understood that the management would 
not consider the inauguration of dividends 
upon the “A” stock until the outstanding 
notes either were paid off or refunded. 
It must be admitted that the earning 
power of Maxwell, year in and year out, 
has not been established, but the perform- 
ance of the first six months of the cur- 
rent year is somewhat of a revelation as 
to the ability “to make hay while the 
sun shines.” On earnings and pros- 
pects the “A” stock in the lower 40s 
appears to have some _ speculative 
merit, and, in the opinion of the writer, 
is really preferable to the common, 
even if the latter is selling below 15. 


WILLYS- Not so many months 
OVERLAND ago it was. whispered 

about that perhaps Wil- 
lys-Overland was not going to recover 
from the depression of 1921. That was 
last year when the preferred stock sold 
as low as 24 or almost 50 points below 
the present price. In the six months 
ended June 30, 1923, the company earned 
almost $37 a share on the outstanding 
preferred, and the full year promises to 
show very considerably more. 

When Willys-Overland emerged from 
the depression of 1921, it was in bad 
financial shape. At the end of 1922, profit 
and loss deficit reached 43 millions. 
Practically everything went wrong; pro- 
duction schedules were upset, labor 
troubles encountered. This year, Willys- 
Overland has hit full stride and promises 
to produce and sell over 200 thousand 
cars, over four times the amount pro- 
duced in 1921. 


Floating Debt Funded 


The floating debt which existed in June 
this year was funded with an issue of 
first mortgage 614% bonds amounting to 
10 million dollars. As of June 30, 1923, 
however, there was still a profit and loss 
deficit of 35 millions. The indenture 
under which the first mortgage was issued 
provides that no cash dividends shall be 
paid on the preferred stock except out 
of earnings subsequent to September, 
1923. It is now proposed to reduce the 
par value of the common stock from $25 
to $5, and in this way it will be possible 
to eliminate from the balance sheet the 
profit and loss deficit. 

At the present time, dividend accumu- 
lations on the preferred stock amount to 
about 22%, and there is no present ques- 
tion of paying these off. In view of cur- 
rent earnings, however, and in view of 
the fact that the impetus gained this year 
will in all probability carry into next 
year, it is believed that early in 1924 the 
question of dividends upon the preferred 
stock will come up for consideration, and 
the chance seems to be that consideration 
will be favorable. To pay the full 7% 


upon total outstanding preferred stock 
would require annually a little over 1.5 
million dollars, and this amount should 
be within the power of the company to 
pay, now that the question of factory 
operation seems to have been solved and 
the methods of distribution improved. 


With the prospect of the institution 
of dividend payments at the rate of 
7%, the preferred stock selling in the 
low 70s is not high, nor does it seem 
to have discounted entirely earnings 
this year, which may be almost equal 
to the present market selling price of 
the stock. Admittedly, the common is 
far from dividends, and advances in 
the stock to much above present fig- 
ures will be largely sentimental and 
a reflection of strength in the pre- 
ferred. 





DETROIT EDISON CO. 
(Continued from page 336) 








to exist a fairly reliable public utility 
common stock. It has paid $8 yearly 
since 1916; no year since 1909 has seen 
a cessation of income from this issue. 
While the last two years have not 
shown any very wide margin over divi- 
dend requirements, the margin seems 
wide enough to warrant calling the 
dividend secure. The security seems 
worthy of consideration for any well- 
conceived investment program. 





WHO WILL DIRECT AMER- 
ICAN DESTINIES IN CON- 
GRESS NEXT YEAR? 
(Continued from page 309) 








others are definitely conservative, radical 
or nothing beyond fatuous pretense. He 
is the one member of Congress who has 
the ear of the country. 

The Idaho Senator plays a lone hand 
usually; his attitude toward matters that 
come up are too individual for a continu- 
ing clique or group to form around him. 
Yet he may be the man who will lead the 
way out of the stagnation threatened by 
the impasse developing between the con- 
servatives and the radicals. The hope 
that lies in Boran would be a stronger 
one but for the Idaho Senator’s penchant 
for opposition. Generally he is overwhelm- 
ing only when he opposes—and of opposi- 
tion both houses already are filled to the 
point of overflowing. 

The Democrats naturally are opposing 
the Republicans who are charged with the 
responsibility of conducting the Govern- 
ment. The regular Republicans are cen- 
tering more upon opposing the radicals 
in their own ranks than in putting over 
a broad program, which they can’t do 
against the opposition of both radicals and 
Democrats. 


Viewing the Coming Election 


The Democrats, as a body, in the Sen- 
ate, as in the House, are inclined to 
merely look on amusedly and gather what 
they can of benefits anent the approach- 
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ing Presidential campaign. Meantime, 
they will not count for much that is of 
affirmative nature. UNperwoop, the prob- 
ably ablest of the old Democratic Sena- 
tors, is busy with his own campaign for 
the Presidential nomination. Rosrnson, 
the new Democratic leader in the Senate 
and a man of parts, will think naturally 
in terms of his party’s future welfare. 

Thus individual force is submerged in 
the welter of circumstance. The result 
is that circumstances and not men are go- 
ing to rule the Congressional roost until 
the people give expression to their wishes 
next November. 

\lready the plans of all sides and 
groups aim consciously at doing just as 
little as possible. The game of each is 

maneuver the blame to others’ shoul- 
ders. 

Of course appropriation bills must be 
passed, but these, the country may be 
assured, are in reasonably good hands. 
Barring provision for a soldiers’ bonus, 
which, as it happens, is not a distinct 
issue between any of the groups or par- 
ties, there is no big conflict as to these. 

There may be tax revision. All are 
for it, but so many different approaches 
are urged that all sides at present are 
rather afraid to face the undertaking. 
The regulars want the Mellon plan; the 
radicals are more interested in “soaking 
the rich,” or in seeming to, than in really 
reducing the volume of money collected 
from the public by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And the Democrats, of course, 
would like to have plenty of room for 
making campaign promises to reduce 
taxes when they hope to come fully into 
power later on. 


What the Radicals Want 


What the radicals want most are test 
votes on a variety of things—such as the 
guarantee clause of the Esch-Cummins 
Act, high surtaxes and excess profits 
taxes, radical amendments of the Federal 
Reserve Act, the throwing open of the 
Federal Treasury for the “relief” of 
the farmers. Very probably they would 
rather lose than to carry their points as 
to most of these matters; what they wish 
to do is to establish a record, not for 
themselves particularly, but for their op- 
ponents in both parties. 

The regulars are not enthusiastic about 
test votes being taken on many things 
which the radicals advocate. 

So the session promises to resolve 
itself into a game of jockeying and 
blufing and blustering between all 
sides. And many members who have 
little faculty for that sort of game 
must take part in it. 

Thus outside the ranks of the aggres- 
sive radicals there probably is not going 
to be much chance for the run of mem- 
bers who otherwise might make big im- 
press on the product turned out by this 
Congress to bring to bear on legislation 
their real capabilities. And under the ex- 
isting state of affairs it easily can turn 
out that men figuring little in the reckon- 
ing now will have most to do with what- 
ever is really accomplished. For, as indi- 
cated in the beginning, all the known 
hands held in the Congressional game 
now being played are faulty; some that 
are not viewable may prove to be strong. 
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Broad Views— 


for the careful investor 


HE far-sighted investor keeps many other civic betterments into 

the advantage of municipal being. 
bonds in view. They do not yield 
the highest rates of interest but their 
exemption from the Federal Income 
Tax is an important consideration. 
By loaning his money through 
such issues, the investor helps to im- mended bonds, including municipal 
prove highways, build schools, de- issues, available for immediate pur- 
velop water supplies, and bring chase will be mailed upon request. 


Great care marks the selection of 
all bonds offered by The National 
City Company to the investors of 
the country. A broad list of recom- 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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The Roosevelt Hotel 


First Mortgage Leasehold 7% Bonds 
Principal and interest guaranteed unconditionally by 
United Hotels Company of America 


A First Mortgage on Leasehold and Building, representing an investment of 
$10,000,000. 

Earnings conservatively estimated in excess of five times interest requirements on 
this issue. 

Located on New York Central property on Madison Avenue, in Grand Central Zone. 


Price to Yield 7 Per Cent 


Further details upon request 


Kelly, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone Broad 6291 
Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 





























Changes 
in the 
Income Tax Law 


Which Vitally Affect 
All Investors 


By writing now you can 
secure a copy of our 
booklet on—THE IN- 
COME TAX —showing 
the 1923 changes made 
in the Law and its ap- 


plication. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street New York City 

















Composite 
Investment 


gives the average investor the 
substantial advantages enjoyed 
by the largest investors. 


Eastern Bankers 
Corporation 


is a composite investment oppor- 
tunity, offering high yield, as- 
sured exceptional 
safety based on the well known 


return and 


earning power and stability of 
banks and other financial insti- 
tutions. 


Ask for Circular D1 


Bankers Capital 
Corporation 


Bank and other Financial 
Corporation Stocks 


41 East 42nd St., New York 


Telephone Vanderbilt 1155 

















Current Bond 
Offerings 


Market Quiet But Demand Is Fairly 
Well Sustained 


HE past few weeks have offered 

nothing remarkable in the new 

security situation, the volume of 
new bonds being up to the average and 
seemingly well taken by the investing 
community. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that investment bankers 
have profited from the increase of interest 
in American securities manifested by 
private European buyers, it being esti- 
mated that such buying has reached the 
respectable proportions of $250,000,000 
thus far this year. 

Interest rates, if anything, show a 
tendency toward easement, a situation re- 
flected in the offering prices of most sound 
new issues. This factor is likely to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. Demand 
from industries for new funds is rather 
remarkably low, a condition which is 
understandable in view of the good treas- 
ury position of most important companies, 
thereby making it unnecessary for such 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
Yield Off'd 
Amount (%) 
State of Minnesota. { yoy ery 4.30 


,000 4.40 
Hudson Co., N. J... 1,872,000 4.35-4.45 
Moffat Tunnel, Colo. 3,720,000 5.00 
Tulsa, Okla........ 2,800,000 5.00 


Knoxville, Tenn.... 2,750,000 4.75 


INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
Porto Rico.......... $975,000 4.50 


RAILROAD 
St. Paul Union 
$12,500,000 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
Northern States { $10,000,000 
Power C 8,500,000 
Southern Public 
Utilities Co 
Community Power 
& Light Co.... 
Phila. Suburban Gas 
& Electric Co... 
Missouri Power & 
Light Co 


1,718,000 
3,650,000 


FARM LOAN 
$500,000 4.80-4.85 


1,000,000 4.96-5.00 


Penn.-Maryland Jt. 
Stk. Land Bk. of 
Maryland 





1,000,000 4.80-4.85 

















concerns to enter the market for new 
capital. Obviously, such a situation re- 
sults in adding to the surplus of loanable 
funds. 

The majority of recent new issues have 
been for states and municipalities, as 
usual, and public utilities. Purely indus- 
trials are indulging in very little financ- 
ing and, of course, there is practically no 
foreign financing. 

The outlook is that conditions will not 
change materially in the next few weeks 
from those described in the above. 





NINE STOCKS THAT ARE 
IN LINE FOR DIVIDENDS 
(Continued from page 325) 











mon stock were at the rate of $6 and 
dividends may be resumed at this rate. 
At present levels of around 53, the 
stock appears undervalued. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Since organization in 1894, Souther: 
Railway has been steadily building up its 
property. A large part of this develop- 
ment work was financed through earn- 
ings, especially, during the unfavorable 
condition of the bond market in the war 
period. For the ten years ended 1920, 
over 76 million dollars in earnings wer: 
put back in the road while capital liabili- 
ties increased only 17.5 millions. This 
policy of building up the property through 
earnings has been hard on stockholders 
and they are now entitled to some reward 
for their patience. 

The management of Southern Railway 
has announced that the policy of hand 
to-mouth financing through income has 
ended. The device of the supplemental 
indenture has made the development and 
general mortgage a flexible financial in- 
strument. In 1922, 30 million dollars 
6%s were sold, and in November this year 
20 million dollars 6s. This will take care 
of all Southern Railway’s requirements 
for development for another two years 
and has opened the way for dividends on 
the common stock. For the full year 
1923, Southern Railway will show around 
$10 a share earned on the stock. Direc- 
tors will meet in March, 1924, to consider 
the question of dividends, and there is 
reason to believe that favorable action 
will be taken. Southern Railway should 
easily be able to maintain a $4 rate, and, 
if as high a rate as this is inaugurated, 
the stock would be entitled to sell at a 
price level higher than the present. Al- 
though it has had a substantial ad- 
vance in price during the past few 
months, at 36 it is not unattractive as 
a long-pull speculation. 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


United States Industrial Alcohol is one 
company that did not experience any re- 
cession in its business in the closing 
months of 1923; as a matter of fact, the 
opposite was the case. Demand for in- 
dustrial alcohol in the past few months 
has been largely in excess of the supply, 
and this has resulted in successive ad- 
vances in price. Consequently, Alcohol’s 
earnings have been steadily improving 
All the plants are now operating at ca- 
pacity, and the outlook is that they will 
continue at capacity for some time due 
to the demands prevailing during the win- 
ter months for denatured alcohol for anti- 
freezing mixtures. For the full year 1923, 
the company is expected to show at least 
$12 a share on its stock after deducting 
depreciation. 

At the end of 1922, the company had 
bank loans of 2.5 millions, but the large 
earnings this year have cleared these up, 
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and financial condition is now unusually 
strong. The company has been in a posi- 
tion to resume dividends before this. Di- 
rectors, however, decided on a conserva- 
tive policy as they want to be reasonably 
certain that when dividends are started 
they can be maintained indefinitely. With 
the outlook so encouraging, there is little 
doubt but that favorable action will be 
taken some time next year. At present 
levels of 63, the stock has had a sub- 
stantial advance from its low of this 
year and may be subject to reaction. 
The outlook is unusually favorable, 
however, and the stock can be re- 
garded as having good long-pull pos- 
sibilities. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, PFD. 


This issue is covered in another article 
on page 360. 





TRADE ACTIVITY FAIRLY 
WELL SUSTAINED 
(Continued from page 318) 











luring recent months, and the entire re- 
financing of maturing railroad issues, as 
well as of the new needs for equipment 
which the roads must neet during the 
ming year, will call for attention within 
he early future. Thus far the market 
s shown excellent absorptive power, 
readily taking up the new issues which 
1ave been placed before it, especially in 
view of the comparative indisposition of 
the rank and file of the public to engage 
active speculation. This has tended to 
enlarge the buying power of the com- 
munity in connection with new securities, 
beside giving a substantially good basis 
for the market in the oldsr issues. Good 
nds continue to be reasonably cheap, 
d there is a substantial number of “bar- 
rains” among them if comparison be 
based upon the current yields for money 
to be had in other directions, 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


At this season of the year, comparisons 
i wholesale and retail trade with figures 
for a year ago are always of special in- 
terest. On the present occasion, they 
seem to show very great buying strength 
among the community. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reports im- 
rovement in retail trade in its district 
amounting to 13 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in 1922, while wholesale 
trade is 12% ahead and about equal- 
ly strong in most districts while the pros- 
pects favor a still further advance for the 
early months of the year. 

The fact that the buying demand of the 
country is very widespread is indicated by 
the unusually heavy sales of mail order 
houses which are larger than in any year 
since 1919. Indexes of every kind show 
a strong buying capacity the country over, 
and good disposition to purchase, now that 
the price level has been apparently stabi- 
lized. In spite of this large consumptive 
demand, bank credit is not being exces- 
ively employed, a fact which is indicated 
by the debits to individual accounts re- 
ported in the Federal Reserve System. 
These now show a disposition to fall off, 
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Investments 


The First Mortgage Bonds secured by im- 
proved income producing city properties 
which we have sold have proved to be 
firm in value through wars and depres- 
sions as well as in periods of prosperity. 


These bonds likewise have paid inter- 
est and principal regularly year in and 
year out. 


Today throughout the country investors 
who have purchased these bonds from us 
take pride at their judgment in selecting 
firm, carefully safeguarded holdings. 


We advise you to write at once for full 
information regarding a new issue of First 
Mortgage Bonds which are safeguarded 
with the greatest care and are offered for 
sale by us. Write today. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET N-125 


AMERICAN Bon & MorteAce Co. 


tmeeceroaate 


Capital and Surplus over $4,000,000 
127 No. Dearsorn St., Chicago 345 Manison Ave., New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia and Over Twenty Other Cities 
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Stocks Coffee Bonds | 
Cotton Sugar Oil Grain 


Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin 
PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO AND 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 








New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. 
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Write for free copy to F. J. Lis- 

man & Co., Members N. Y. Stock 

Exchange, 20 Exchange Place, 
New York. 
































Oliver B. Bridgman Charles L. Edey 
Eugene K. Austin 


Bridgman & Edey 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


One Wall Street 


Telephone Whitehall 1815 


We endeavor to keep our 
customers constantly advis- 
ed regarding their securities 
and solicit inquiries on any 
listed stock or bond. 


relatively speaking, as compared with pre- 
vious seasons. 

The general draft on the banks for 
credit is smaller because of the fact that 
business is only normal in volume and is 
on the whole quitc well financed without 
resort to bank credit, while the consumer 
is well employed and therefore is meeting 
his consumptive requirements without 
either relying upon bank credit unduly or 
drawing down his savings accounts. 


Foreign Trade Still Disturbed 


Foreign trade, however, continues dis- 
turbed and unsettled. The latest monthly 
returns show a moderate balance in favor 
of the United States amounting to about 
$30,000,000 on merchandise account for 
October. Within the past few weeks, 
however, our shipments have been largely 
made up of cotton at very high prices, 
and it is undertain how long the move- 
ment of the staple will last. When it de- 
clines, the international balance of the 
United States may easily swing in the 
opposite direction. 

A new trend in the invisible balance of 
the United States has made itself felt, 
owing to the large sales of American se- 
curities abroad, made by investors who 
want to put their funds where they would 
be reasonably safe and at the same time 
free of extreme currency fluctuations. 
This has led to heavy purchases of our 
bonds and stocks with shipments of gold 
which during the past month have tended 
to grow heavier from week to week. The 
result will doubtless be to enlarge still 
further the gold stock of the United 
States in banks. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to suggest a more healthful condi- 
tion of our foreign business than hereto- 
fore. On the contrary, foreign trade 
seems likely to suffer from the same in- 
fluences that have depressed it for some 
time past, the prospect being that such 
suffering will continue until a fairly ex- 
tensive reorganization of political condi- 
tions occurs abroad. 




















HOW AMERICAN INVES- 
TORS CAN MAKE MORE OF 
THEIR OPPORTUNITIES 
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diately in long-term bonds, thus obviat- 
ing this loss. But one cannot always do 
this at an advantage, as all practiced in- 
vestors know. Hence a safe, high-yield, 
liquid, temporary commitment is a ne- 
cessity. In larger estates, there is of 
course the question as to the investment 
of the odd sums which come in as in- 
come upon the estate, and here the use 
of acceptances is too clear for dispute. 


U. S. Treasury Certificates 


The one serious rival of the acceptance 
has been the United States Treasury cer- 
tificate. The return on such certificates 
is at about 3.96%, whereas the bankers 
acceptances range from 4% to 44%. Of 
course the feature of taxation makes the 
difference one for individual calculations, 
for the advantages of one or the other 
commitment depends upon the size of 
one’s total taxable income. Here again 


is an unfortunate instance of the effect 
of governmental financing on business, 
The treasury certificate is an active com- 
petitor of the banker’s acceptance, and, 
while not so favorable a commitment for 
most persons, is nevertheless a very open 
choice for many. Just as the tax-free 
municipals have absorbed the funds need- 
ed for permanent business commitments, 
so the treasury certificate has diverted 
funds from the current business of the 
country. The projected reduction of 
taxation as suggested by Secretary Mel- 
lon leaves the whole question of Trea- 
sury certificates in doubt. It may well 
be that a government anxious to show a 
reduction of taxation as a political mas- 
terstroke, may hew too closely to the 
line, and be compelled to anticipate tax 
receipts by issuing treasury certificates. 
On the other hand, a really scientific 
budget would enormously reduce their 
volume. However problematical this may 
be, a reduction of taxation on non-gov- 
ernmental investments always adds to 
their attractiveness and to that extent 
would aid the acceptance as against the 
Treasury certificate. Of course, if the 
Bonus goes through, all of this will be 
changed and a plethora of Treasury cer- 
tificates issued, thus further delaying the 
organization of an open market for com- 
mercial bills of exchange. 

This sidelight on the evils of a Bonus 
has seldom been noted, and yet it is cer- 
tain to interfere with the development of 
that foreign trade, the profits.of which 
are needful if the Bonus burden can be 
carried. 

An interesting form of short-term in- 
vestment which should become increas- 
ingly popular is the debentures of the 
Federal Intermediate credit banks. For 
several years the bills of the co-operative 
marketing associations of the farmers out 
West met with a very cold reception from 
New York bankers, although one bank 
distinguished itself by its great friend- 
liness, and hence did most of the business. 
The recent act of Congress, in creating 
these intermediate credit banks for the 
farmers, has thus created an agency for 
accepting these very bills of the coopera- 
tive marketing associations which the 
New York bankers had looked upon with 
such slight favor. Against these accepted 
bills, these intermediate credit banks have 
issued their debenutres, and lo, the very 
bankers who had refused to buy the ac- 
ceptances, have rushed to purchase the 
debentures based exclusively on these 
acceptances. It means of course that they 
get a smaller return, for the intermediate 
credit bank must at least make its costs, 
but a debenture is like a bond, and hence 
more like what they have been used to, 
and they are glad to have them, althoug! 
at a smaller yield. Human fatuity could 
scarcely go further, and this is perhaps 
the classic instance of the cost of our 
ignorance concerning the prime _ invest- 
ment qualities of agricultural acceptances. 
These Federal Intermediate Credit banks 
have in the few months of their existence 
already loaned out $32,000,000, very little 
of it against wheat. Tobacco and Cot- 
ton have been the favorites, but diversi- 
fied farming is reaping a large measure 
of the benefits. 

A further favorite form of investment 
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is getting to be the trade acceptance of 
great firms endorsed by the offering cor- 
poration. For example, the trade accep- 
tances of a great Japanese silk house are 
offered in New York, having 75 days to 
run, on a 43%4% basis, whereas bankers’ 
acceptances sell at best on a 444% basis. 
The corporation offering these trade ac- 
ceptances endorses them. This offering 
corporation has as its stockholders the 
very largest banks and private banks in 
New York. It is unthinkable that they 
would ever fail to take care of their bill, 
that is as long as our financial system 
endures. The accepting firm has the 
same strength in Japan, as, say, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey has with 
us. Yet, because it is not a bankers’ ac- 
ceptance, there is a spread of %4% therein. 
There is no doubt but that so great a 
discrepancy is not warranted, and hence 
those that buy such endorsed trade accep- 
tances, are probably making the best of 
all short-term investments. Of @gugse, it 
is important to know who and what is 
back of the endorsing corporation or 
bank. The difference between endorse- 
ment and acceptance is, of course, one of 
legal liability, but practically there is lit- 
tle if any difference. While such trade 
acceptances are not eligible for rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, neverthe- 
less the Federal Reserve Bank is con- 
stantly buying them in the open market. 


Conclusion 


A word of caution should be here given 
with reference to the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s figures of bills purchased by them. 
A great many of these acceptances are 
taken by the Federal Reserve Bank under 
a fifteen days’ repurchase agreement with 
the bill brokers and others, and hence are 
always in and out. The true extent to 
which the Federal Reserve Banks are in 
the market for bills is therefore unknown 
and unknowable, and cannot be used as 
a basis for determining the most favor- 
able point of the market. It is often so 
employed but is not a good guide. The 
older form of short-term investment has, 
of course, been the short-term notes of 
companies such as the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company, and espe- 
cially of public utility companies. The 
very best of these having three months 
to run, yield about 6%. But of course 
the need for discrimination here is much 
greater, as also the calculations of the 
slight fluctuations therein. At any rate, 
such notes are never offered in sufficient 
volume to begin to take care of the short- 
term market. 


The Acceptance market has been much 
stronger lately than in the past six 
months. The bills in the portfolios of 
the dealers are estimated to have risen 
from about $35,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
Bankers outside of New York are show- 
ing an active interest, although the metro- 
politan banks are still apathetic. The star 
of the stock exchange loan still leads 
them on. The Acceptance market has, 
however, still far to go to equal the pe- 
riod when 500 banks were greatly inter- 
ested in it. Only about 300 are as active 
today. 
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THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224) 


ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that: trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225) 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256), 


THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision — and yield- 
ing 9%. (257), 


WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 

VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264)) 


DECEMBER INVESTMENT LIST 
Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 

{= Public Utility, Industrial 

and Foreign Government Bonds. They 

offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 

with liberal income return. (270} 


GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH-GRADE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 74%. (271) 


BOND RECORD 
A 24-page book showing price ranges 
(high and low, 1906 to date), tax 
status, maturity, interest dates, call 
place (if any), income values, yields 
of the active bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. (273) 


QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in 
Stock Options and their uses to sup- 
plement margin and for protection 


against losses in the Stock Market 
om) explained in a free circular. 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A description of a security which not 
only embodies the safety of bonds, 
but the profit participation of high 
grade common stocks, is outlined in 
a short, plainly written circular, 
ay will be sent free on request. 


DIVIDEND PAYERS AND HIGH- 

GRADE BONDS 
Some bonds and a large number of 
preferred and common stocks with 
Moody's Ratings, and in a good posi- 
tion marketwise, are recommended in 
a circular issued by an old established 
stock exchange house. (287) 


COMMON STOCK ATTRACTING 

SPEC-VESTMENT ATTENTION 
A well-known Stock Exchange house 
issue a current market letter pointing 
out stock which, because of security 
of principal, high rate of return, and 
possibly of increased value, are ex- 
tremely attractive to the investor or 
trader. (288) 


BOND TOPICS 
A booklet published bi-monthly which 
contains interesting bond information. 
You should send for a free copy. Ask 
for 289. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
By reading this timely booklet but ten 
minutes a week you will be able to 
judge the market more accurately. 
Sent for 3 months without charge. 
(290)) 


THE GUARANTEED WAY TO IN- 
DEPENDENCE 
The many attractive features in the 
ownership of First Mortgage Guaran- 
teed Bonds are described in this free 
booklet. Send for 291. 


THE SAFETY OF SAVINGS 
Wouldn’t you like to get 6% for your 
money and know that it is placed in 
an institution equally as safe as @ 
savings bank? Send for this in- 
teresting booklet No. 293. 


CONCRETE HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 
A highly interesting illustrated maga- 
zine devoted to concrete roads, streets 
and alleys. (294) 


PERSONAL FINANCE RECORD 
A complete system of eleven special 
forms—100 sheets, 734” x5”, includ- 
ing indexed tickler in superior loose 
leaf binder. Handsome gift sugges 
tion. Illustrated circular and sample 
sheets upon request. (295 


NEW YORK PORCUPINE 

MINES, LTD. 
A special circular has been issued by 
a prominent Curb house, pointing out 
the unusual opportunities that exist 
in this stock, at the present time. 
(296) 
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UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 


An Incom e of POWER COMPANIES ae 


ment Asked 


$600 Per Year Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ret. 5s, Oe, mK 


Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962. .......ccecccessecccccess 96 
can be yours through the paneer eta Co. = -- go ebebuedsencesenessseetees 91% 
: . ppalachian Power . Ist 5s, 1 PPTTTTTITITT TTT ttt 
systematic investment of Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1986 (Non-Callable).........0s-se0e0 
only $20 a month over a Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942...... ccauiisediiaieiiusiahhianiial 
period of twenty years. Carolina Power & Light Ist 6s, 1988...........0++.0005 sues eins 
Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941 eoce 
artia Pa ent Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953 
agg tg P J at a Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1986..........++.++ 
an, the accumu a on Electrical Development of Ontario 68, 1933......eee+se00: 
an income paying invest- Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985.....cccesccsceesccecccees 
ment of $10,000 is made — Wester Power Co. 5s, 1946 
practical and convenient ea hon a oo BOBL. coccccccccccccccccccce 
aco eg arcay ag " Aaeinineedaswenaenetiainnn 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946... 
Let us send you our new Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985... 
booklet Mississippi River Power Ist Be, 1951. ....cccccccccccceses 
eee Deer te, ie ie. Wee... . .wcccacescscnsescecaceonent 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950........22ceeeeees 
“A Sound Method Penn.-Ohio Power & Li ) 
- ght 8% Notes, 1930 . oe 
Th . ” Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1933 
of Building Capital, Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952 
which explains this attrac- Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934.. 
. Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist Gs, 1986. .....cccccecees eccecece eee 
tive plan. Wisconsin Edison Co. 6s, 1924 
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Ask for pamphlet MG-21 GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960 


P Burlington Gas & Light Ist 5s, 1955. .....cccecccsccccesecccccece B.e 
AHBickmore &[p Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1989.....cecceseceeeeees - 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1989........... eeccccevcces eccceccece &.. 
il BROADWAY, NY. Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1968..........000+++ - c. 


Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949........ eocccccccccoocccecece ecccee 

Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949 

Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 19382.........+-. 

Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1931.....cccccccccccsecccccccces 

Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952 

Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946 Cece cceccccecececes 

B. M. T. System Oklahoma Gas & Electric 1st & Ref. 7348, 1941.......00s0cceees 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929. .......ceceececcccce ; 

Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940 

Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946 ° o 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1939. coccense oc 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946............. cccceccecccoccoesecs eee 


Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 
: Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1958. ...ccccccccscccecsceceees 
Electric R. R. Co. oe eee ee 


1st Consol. 4s TRACTION COMPANIES 


Due 1951 Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 

Detroit United Railway 1st Coll 8s, 1941 

Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954. .........scceeee 
s idi Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951........... Cocccccccccces 

An enpertant subsidiary Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946..... scecccecce 

of the Brooklyn-Manhat- Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 6s, 1998.............-. 

tan Transit Corp. now Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945........ euninedettaneees 

earning the interest on its Northern Ohio ey & Rate Gn. BEB. cocceccocccoccccs 

Nashville Railway ight 5s, eecccecccccesescses eceece 

Bonded Debt nearly 3 Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946......eeceeeees 

times over. Topeka Railway & Light_Ref. Be, 1958.....ccceecesscsssccccees eo 

















HOLDING COMPANIES 


Price to Yield American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants)..... eeccccccee ~~ 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 eccccccccecoe “ os 94 

over 8% American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016......ceceeecesesccccene B.. 93 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942........ecceeeseeseses evece + 87 
General Gas & Electric s. £. 7s, 1958......ccccccccccscccsccccess B.. 100 
i. r MV.- General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925.....ccccccccccccesscees a ie 99 

Request Cirealer & aed Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940 Cccccccccccocccesces - 106 
Standard Gas & Electric 748, 1941......ccccccccceccess -. 104 


W™ Carnesie Ewen TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


me) Bell. Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925...... eenescecesooensooeesoes - 97% 
Investment Securities ct ke & P Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist Ge, 1948............ — 


A 
Street H me Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1986. ececcecoccoceoese eos Be 95% 
we How Vor Wanna Tea & TA. Collateral Trust 5s, 1982. .....cccccccccccceee A.. 97 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INVEST- 
MENT IN UNLISTED PUBLIC 
UTILITY BONDS 
Better Bond Market Anticipating 
January Investment Demand 

HERE seems to be some sentiment 
T which is based on sound principles 

to the effect that bond prices can 
e expected to do better. However, one 
ing is certain, and that is since the 
00,000,000 issue of American Telephone 
Telegraph a few weeks ago, the num- 
r of offerings of public utility issues 
s been small and market offerings of 
e unlisted issues at these prices are be- 
ming smaller. There seems to be good 
ound for the belief that the bond mar- 
t may do better in the next few months 
ugh no great general advance is looked 
With one of the best years on record 
just closing from the viewpoint of earn- 
ings, the utilities continue to gain in fa- 

r. With the usual January investment 
demand on the horizon, purchase of some 

these issues at present prices seems 
sirable for the investor who is looking 

r opportunities in the public utility 
sues. With the idea in mind, some sug- 
vestions for investment are shown below. 

Georgia Light, Power & Railways five 

ar 7% gold notes, due February, 1925, 

e suggested from the viewpoint of the 
vestor looking for a short-term invest- 
ent proposition. Present offering price 

around par, but the investor who is 

‘tt in any great haste might be able to 
ick them up below par with a little pa- 
ence which would naturally materially 
crease the yield in view of the rela- 
vely short period to maturity. For the 
velve months ended September 30, the 
ympany reported a balance available for 
iterest charges on the $1,000,000 of these 
otes outstanding of $446,179 or six 
mes the $70,000 annual interest require- 
vents. Obviously, this showing is well 
bove the average number of times in- 
rest charges are earned by both utility 
nd industrial organizations. Among the 
ympany’s properties is a 24,000 horse- 
ower hydro-electric generating plant near 
ickson, midway between Macon and At- 
inta. 

Middle West Utilities series B 8s 
notes) of 1946, selling at 106, show a 
ield of considerably bettér than 7% on 
1¢ investment. The company is one of 
lis country’s premier public utility hold- 
1g companies and is closely allied with 
he so-called Insull group of properties 
f Chicago. The notes offer an excep- 
onally sound basis for investment, and 
he yield is well above the average. 

An investment proposition which ap- 
ears to offer opportunities for enhance- 
nent of the principal in addition to a 
ood yield meanwhile, seems likely in the 
maha & Council Bluffs Street Railway 
st 5s of 1928. At the current selling 
‘rice of 84 the yield is close to 10% fig- 
iring, of course, on maturity date 4% 
years away at maturity. As the price in- 
licates, the issue cannot be classed as a 
first-rate investment proposition, but the 
bonds can be given a fair rating. Trac- 
tion issues naturally do not commend 
themselves to investors to the same ex- 
tent as those of other public utility lines 
of endeavor. 
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First Mortgage 
Bonds Yielding 
Up to 7% 


Issued on Southern farm, 
real estate and industri- 
al property —rarely to 
exc fifty per cent of 
a conservative valuation 
—these bonds are desir- 
able investments for 
banks, trust companies 
and insurance compa- 
nies as well as individ- 
ual investors. 


Booklet No. 558-H_ sent 
to you on request. 


MORTGAGE 
& SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


Canal & Camp Sts. New Orleans 
Nineteenth Y ear— Never a Loss 
To a Client 


MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
—50 Stocks 
High Low 
82.81 82.40 
83.07 82.55 
83.53 82.47 
83.28 82.37 
83.70 82.92 
84.06 82.80 
84.52 83.20 
84.96 83.82 
84.55 83.44 
84.40 82.91 
84.01 82.99 
84.27 83.38 


N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails 
76.47 92.34 81.09 
93.15 81.18 
92.64 80.96 
92.68 81.28 
92.81 81.80 
92.94 82.40 
93.80 82.43 
93.85 82.10 
93.86 81.64 
93.65 80.81 
94.11 81.17 
94.70 81.15 


Friday, November 30.. 
Saturday, December 1. 
Monday, Dec. 3 
Tuesday, Dec. 4 
Wednesday, Dec. 5.... 
Thursday, Dec. 6 
Friday, Dec. 7 
Saturday, Dec. 8 
Monday, Dec. 10 
Tuesday, Dec. 11 
Wednesday, Dec. 12... 
Thursday, Dec. 13 


Sales 
659,083 
521,977 
1,143,185 
833,310 
975,262 
1,221,140 
1,184,835 
734,900 
1,004,156 
1,181,405 
996,627 
1,297,621 
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TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 351) 





to a sound basis. From the high point 
»f 7.04 million pneumatic casings in June, 
inventory has dropped to 4.88 million 
casings, a decline of more than 32%. 
Production is again tending upward with 
indications pointing to marked expansion 
over the next month or so. However, 
tire companies are proceeding more care- 
fully than last year so that production 
schedules are not likely to be increased 
to the point where output will again be- 
come excessive as it was at this time a 
year ago. ; 

Introduction of the balloon tire has 
created some uncertainty which is also 
productive of caution. Tire makers fear 

iat this product may come so strongly 
into demand as to leave an unwieldy sur- 
plus of older types with its attendant 
roblem. Then too, the industry’s ex- 
perience with price cutting has been such 
that producers are growing wary of ag- 
gressive production policies. 

One of the leaders of the smaller con- 
erns has advanced prices from 5% tol0% 
n all lines of tires but other companies 
ire apparently waiting for spring business 
to support increased quotations. The 
rapid rise in raw cotton has resulted in a 
material advance in production costs not- 
withstanding the fact that crude rubber 

ruling at lower prices than it was 
earlier in the year. 

Broadly speaking, outlook for the tire 
industry is rather uncertain. Margins of 
profit are evidently unsatisfactory with no 
early relief in sight. 








COAL 











Market Drifting 


Both production and prices of coal are 
tending downward. Uninterrupted mining 
f bituminous throughout the year com- 
bined with an output closely approaching 
record levels has caused a condition of 
over-supply so that some of the higher 
cost producers have been compelled to 
lispose of soft coal at the best price 
btainable. Consumers are carrying com- 
fortable reserves, which gives them an 
idvantage over sellers. 

Production of soft coal has been on 
the down grade since the second week 
f September at which time the season’s 
highest weekly record was made. This 
process of adjusting output to current 
lemand seems likely to continue for some 
little time, for while prices are now at 
the lowest of the season, inquiries are 
comparatively light and the trend of in- 
dustrial activity is not suggestive of a 
marked change in character of demand. 

Production of anthracite is holding 
close te peak levels. Shipments of hard 
coal to the Northwest have practically 
been completed and heavier deliveries to 
eastern dealers have been followed by 
cancellation of orders where these were 
originally placed at higher figures. 
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Individual and Direct 


Advice 


in the form of Personal Letters is the outstanding feature of 


the service rendered by The Investors’ Advisory Board. 


New subscribers to this service are at once impressed with the 


personal nature of the service rendered—they know that their 


individual investment interests are being protected by our per- 


sonal advices. No general bulletins are issued. 


A periodic report on each subscriber's security list (whether 
an individual or an organization) goes forward each quarter 
as a personal letter. All other recommendations and advices 
are in this form—each having the individual attention of our 
Board and each stating specifically what securities to buy, sell 


or switch. 


This is a service for conservative investors; trustees 
of estates; those acting in a fiduciary capacity 
and others who have in mind the protection of their 


capital and appreciation of income. 


If, as an individual, or the representative of an organization, 
you are interested in the most advantageous investment of your 


capital, it will pay you to investigate this service. 


If you are a banker or trust officer, ask about our Special 
Service for Banks, under the personal direction of Dr. H. 
Parker Willis. 


Send in the coupon TODAY and complete information will 


be forwarded. b 


USE THIS COUPON --———- - - - - tal 


INVESTORS’ ADVISORY BOARD 
of the Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full details concerning the above service. 
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Our Market Letter 
Contains— 


1. Comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the fun- 
damental conditions 
affecting security 
prices. 

Analysis of particu- 
lar securities. 
Investment sugges- 
tions. 


Published every two weeks, it 
constitutes a valuable service 
to the stock and bond buyer. 


Current issue on request 


SHONNARD & CO. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
Uptown Office: 

Harriss Colonnade Bidg., 

225 W. 57th St. 

















Over-the-Counter 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Arch (5P) — 8&2 
American Book Co. (6).... 909 — 93 
American Cyanamid (4)..E 8&%— 90% 
Pfd. (6) 74 — 76 
American Thread pref 3%— 4% 
Amer. Type Founders (7).. 90 — 93 
Pfd. (7) —100 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).. 95 — 98 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) 107 —110 
Borden Co. (8) —123 
Pid. (6) —103 
SN ee ree 46 — 49 
Pfd. (7A) 
Celluloid Co, (6) 
ere K 37 — 37% 
Pfd. (7) 110%—112% 
Crocker Wheeler (134) 30 — 50 
Pfd. (7) 78 — & 
Curtiss Aero & M.......... 12 — 14 
Pfd. 35 — 40 
Franklin Rwy. S. new w. i... 75 — .. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)....135 —140 
Gillette Safety Razor (12P).251 —255 
Ingersoll Rand (8) 160 —170 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3P)... 90 — 95 
McCall Corp’n 
Pfd. (7B) 
New Jersey Zinc (8P) 
Niles-Bement-Pond ......... 26 
Pfd. (6) 75 


Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4)...140 —150 


Poole Engineer’g (Maryland) : 

— 22 
— 11 
—135 
—100 
— 95 


Class B 
Royal Baking Powder (8)..125 

Pfd. (6) 98 
Safety Car H. & L. (7).... 93 
Savannah Sugar ........... 59 — 6l 

Pid. (7) 80 — 8&2 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7)......E125%4—127 
Superheater Co. ........ KN125 —130 
Thompson-Starrett (4) .... 58 — 65 
Victor Talking Mach. (8)...145 —155 
Ward Baking Co. (8) 

White Rock y 
by ee 54 
Ist Pfd. 

Yale & Towne (4) 

* Dividend rates in ,dollars per share 
designated in parentheses. 

7 Listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 

P—Plus Extras. 

x—Ex-Dividend. 

A—Arrears of 9% beiag discharged at 
regular intervals. 

B—Arrears of 27%% being discharged 
at rate of 7% annually in addition to reg- 
ular dividend rate. 

E—Ex-Dividend. 

N—New Stock. 

K—Dividend rate on this stock not yet 
established. 





HE fortnight witnessed a continu- 

ance of the investment buying in the 

Over-the-Counter securities. Out- 
standing features were advances in Amer- 
ican Type Founders tc sales at 92—a new 
high record on this movement; further 
gains in Bucyrus and McCall Corpora- 
tion, and dealings in Superheater new 
stock at $125@130 per share—a price 
equivalent to more than $200 a share for 
the old stock which “went out” around 
$175. 


American Type Founders’ Strength 


The strength in American Type Found- 
ers (which issue, by the way, was one of 
the first to be suggested for investment 
purchase in this department and that when 
it could have been had around $40 a 
share) was a natural sequence of the an- 
nual report published by the company in 
November. 

Among other things, the report showed 
a continuance of the large earnings Amer- 
ican Type has been securing in recent 
years. Against a net of $762,000, $830-, 
000 and $855,000 in the three successive 
previous years, the company reported a 
net available for preferred dividends for 
this year to August 3lst of $991,000. 
After preferred dividends of $198,000, 
the balance was equivalent to slightly less 
than $20 per share on the small (40,000 
shares) common capital, an increase from 
$16.89 in the previous year. 

But American Type’s net earnings, as 
shown, were not the most interesting fea- 
ture of the report. Far more satisfying, 


from the investment point of view, were 
the several evidences contained in the re- 
port of a highly conservative management 
policy. For example, comparison with 
previous years shows a steady reduction 
in the funded debt, as follows: 1920, 2.29 
millions; 1921, 2.19 millions; 1922, 2.15 
millions, and 1923, 2.0 millions. Also the 
report reflected a most liberal deprecia- 
tion policy, the plant account which had 
stood at 5.8 millions in 1920 having been 
reduced to 5.5 millions in 1922. How lib- 
eral a policy this is is indicated by the 
company’s increasing earnings results and 
also the fact that last spring it began the 
erection of a new $1,000,000 plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Another strong feature of the Ameri- 
can Type policy is the fact that more is 
being “plowed back” into property than 
is being disbursed as dividends. Thus, 
against total dividends of $398,000 last 
year, over $590,000 was returned to sur- 
plus; while against $1,416,000 paid out in 





SOME COMPARATIVE FIG- 
URES ON AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
1920 1922 


Net earnings. $762 

Pfd. divnds... 179 179 

Com. divnds.. 160 160 
Annual surplus 423 516 
Funded debt. 2,294 2, 2,153 2, 
Cash 488 542 640 651 
Total surplus..12,758 12,959 13,665 15,055 
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dividends in the last four years, more 
than $2,000,000 has been tucked away in 
the surplus account. 

With shown earnings of nearly $20 a 
share, and with earnings that might have 
been shown of between $25 and $30 a 
share, the decision of the directors to in- 
crease the $6 dividend rate on the com- 
mon shares was a natural step. The in- 
rease ordered was at the rate of 1% a 
ear, putting this quarter-of-a-century 
lividend payer on a $7 basis. 

The current price of the stock (92) 
m the basis of the new rate offers a re- 
turn of about 7.65%. While this would 
not be a strikingly large return from an 
ndustrial common stock of ordinary sort, 
t appears a very good return for shares 
if the calibre of American Type Foun- 
lers. The Department continues to believe 
hat this issue deserves a place in the 
vell rounded investment program, 


Numerous Dividends Paid 


Several of the Over-the-Counter stocks 
ncluded in our list are quoted ex-divi- 
lend at this writing. Thus, American 
Cyanamid, at 8814-90%4, is “ex” $1 regu- 
lar and a special extra dividend of 50c 
1 share. This makes the present asked 
price the equivalent of $92 per share, 
which is a new high for the issue. 

McCall Corporation Pfd., at $113, is 


“ex” the regular 134% quarterly and also 
another 134% on account of back divi- 
dends. It is noteworthy that, against to- 
tal arrears of 40%% outstanding against 
this issue at the opening of the present 
year, arrears today amount to only 
27%%. This progress reflects McCall’s 
improving results, which have been de- 
scribed here frequently in the past, and 
is at the bottom of the recent steady up- 
trend in the common shares. 

Singer Manufacturing, at 127 asked, is 
“ex” the quarterly 134%. Dealers in this 
issue report a good demand from invest- 
ment quarters which may be in part at- 
tributable to the outline of the company’s 
affairs offered here in the previous issue. 
White Rock common (new stock) is 
ex” 50c a share. This payment brings 
the disbursement in terms of the old 
stock, up to $5 for the current year, and 
that rate, if continued on the present 
stock, would mean an income of $1 per 
share—a good return at the existing price. 


“ 


American Arch 


Advices to this Department warrant 
considerable confidence in American Arch 
issue at current levels. At $82, it is ob- 
viously selling on its dividend prospects 
rather than on the present return, and 
those prospects are considered more than 
good. 








INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 353) 
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taxpayer can show the facts to the Gov- 
ernment. As a result, the allowance for 
officers’ compensation is frequently re- 
stored where the Government agent had 
disallowed it. So, also, with depreciation 
rates and with the amount of invested 
capital. 

Futhermore, in those cases where the 
taxpayer finds that the tax paid or pro- 
posed to be assessed is correct, but that 
after it is paid, he will be in a position 
where he will be disproportionately taxed 
in the light of the tax paid by representa- 
tive concerns in his industry, upon a 
proper showing of the facts to the Gov- 
ernment, he will be afforded what is 
known as “relief,” and his tax will be 
reduced to the rate of tax paid by those 
representative concerns. 

In other words, the Government is most 
decidedly fair in the administration of the 
tax law, and requires only that all the 
facts be properly presented to it. 

But, of course, the taxpayer is not 
always right, and so additional assess- 
ments will always be made, and to revert 
back to the story of the income tax 
situation that was being developed, that is 
exactly what happened in 1920 and 1921. 
For that reason the issue of income taxes 
played so important a part in the last 
presidential election. When Congress 
convened, immediately after that election, 
it immediately began working on the re- 


vision of the tax law, and while it granted 
some relief in the Revenue Act of 1921 
(the law that prevails today, and under 
which 1923 income tax returns are to be 
prepared, unless the present Congress de- 
clares otherwise), it still left tax rates 
as high as 58%. 

That is the historical development of 
the income tax up to date. There seems 
to be a general unrest in the business 
world in view of the fact that tax rates 
did not follow the change in business con- 
ditions, and a nationwide clamor is being 
made for a readjustment of our tax laws. 

However, what the rates should be, the 
advisability of one measure as against 
another, or a stand on any controversial 
political question will not be the concern 
of this department. It is proposed here 
to discuss the law as it exists today, or 
the law under which 1923 income tax re- 
turns are to be prepared. In the discus- 
sion of the law, the important regulations, 
rulings and decisions that are constantly 
being issued will also be considered. It 
will not, of course, be possible to cover 
the individual problem confronting each 
reader. In this connection, however, a 
question and answer column will be main- 
tained, and taxpayers having a particular 
question that they would like to have 
answered, should feel free to communi- 
cate with the editor, and the question will 
be answered in this column. 





income tax law, and who must file returns. 





To get right into the subject, the next article will point out who is subject to the 
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Fundamental 
Conditions 


The stock market major 
swings are caused by 
changes in fundamental 
conditions. It is an analy- 
sis of these conditions that 
our market letters point out. 
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HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 


CS 


SC 4 


N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 


Rate 


Approximate 
Interest Yiel 


Maturity 


May 1937 
193040 
Jan. 1937-46 
1939-40 
May 1927 
1929- — 
ov. 1932-38 
1937 
. 1958 
1940 
uly 1933 
1945 
une 1934 
March 1933 
ey 1944-48 
ov. 1943 
Aug. 1930 
Oct. 15, 1941 
Dec. 1943 
1933 
Jan. 15, 1942 
Oct. 26, 1936 
Oct. 26, 1971/41 
July 1946 
June 1950 
July 1942-59 
Nov. 1943 
1933-35 
May 1940 
Apr. 1936-42 
June 1938-53 
July 1925-50 
1938-53 
Oct. 1944-56 
July 1935-36 
July 1933 
May 1933-42 
Nov. 1930-31 
Dec. 1926-27 
Apr. 1930-31 
1938-39 
Dec, 1942 
Aug. 1933-37 
Aug. 1939-43 
May 1929-30 
Jan. 1940 
May 1929 
1925-50 
July 1935-53 
July 1943 
Sept. 15, 1925-36 
July 1928 
Jan. 1927 
July 1931-34 
July 1935-36 
July 1924-32 
July 1961 
March 1945 
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FARM CREDIT LOANS NOT 
IN DEMAND 
(Continued from page 347) 








whatever is to be done by way of new 
organizations ought to be done with re- 
gard to that branch of financing. Never- 
theless, it is not there but in the co-oper- 
ative credit field that the intermediate 
credit banks are being most actively 
operated. 


Situation of Interest to Country Banks 


Country banks are finding the situation 
of special interest to themselves, because 
of the preponderance of direct loans and 
advances made by the intermediates as 
compared with rediscounts. It had been 
alleged, at the time the intermediate credit 
banks were being formed, that most of 


their work would be directed to redis- 
counting for country banks paper which 
the latter could not well discount with 
reserve banks because it was ineligible, 
or was just on the border of eligibility. 
Instead of verifying this prediction, the 
new banks have done most of their work 
in connection with direct loans to co- 
operative associations. This is the cream 
of the business of financing warehouse 
products and country banks would be de- 
lighted to get it. In fact, during the past 
year a good many country banks have 
acted as intermediaries between co-oper- 
ative associations and groups of New 
York banks which have granted accep- 
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tance credits. The New York banks have 
undertaken to accept paper for the co- 
operatives, with the country banks as 
trustee for the holding of warehouse 
receipts or other collateral. Thus many 
a country bank has been able to obtain 
a very satisfactory commission on the 
business, at the same time that it formed 
an agreeable connection with a group of 
large banks which actually provided the 
financing. The intermediate credit banks 
are taking this business so far as possible, 
and providing themselves with funds by 
selling debentures at 43%4% free of tax 
largely in the New York market. Natu- 
rally, the country bank regards this kind 
of Government banking as a fairly serious 
interference with its normal field of work, 
and of no benefit to the producer since 
the rate of interest or discount charged 
ry the intermediate banks is not materially 
lower than the rates established by coun- 
try banks on the acceptance financing. 
On the other hand, it has not turned out 
that the intermediate banks were in any 
way more helpful to the borrower either 
in the amount or kind of funds that they 
furnished, than the local banking institu- 
tions. Taken all in all, the experience 
of the first year is leading to the 
conclusion that these institutions were 
misconceived, and further that there is 
probably no field at the present time in 
which they can satisfactorily function. 


Other Rural Credit Problems 


Several other rural credit problems, of 
large importance to country bankers as 
well as to the business man, are also pre- 
senting themselves. Among them is the 
steady growth of the business of the farm 
land banks and joint stock banks which 
are increasing very materially in the 
scope of their activities and apparently 
rendering a reasonably effective service. 
Their expansion, and the fact that short 
term credit is so amply provided for else- 
where, throws into a rather peculiar light 
the work of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion which is now reported as having 
authorized during the past year, total 
loans amounting to about $66,500,000 of 
which less than $2,000,000 has been loaned 
to banks and bankers while over $56,000,- 
000 has been loaned to co-operative 
marketing associations. It thus appears 
that the War Finance Corporation is ap- 
parently competing with the intermediate 
credit corporations, doing much more 
than twice the business that all twelve of 
the latter have done with cooperative mar- 
keting associations, and also competing 
of course with local banks. The fact that 
the advances made by the War Finance 
Corporation to banks by way of redis- 
counts are so small (making in conjunc- 
tion with those authorized by the inter- 
mediate credit banks a good deal less 
than $10,000,000 altogether), is taken to 
show that the banks all over the country 
are being entirely cared for by the 
Federal Reserve System and find it wholly 
unnecessary to resort either to the War 
Finance Corporation or the intermediate 
cedit bank. All these features of the 
situation are being brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress and of appropriate 
administrative officers with a view to 
getting some reform of the situation if 
possible before the closing of the Session. 
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DIVIDENDS 





New York, December 17, 1923. 


The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declared the reg- 
ular Quarterly Dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (1%%) on the capital stock of the Company, 
payable January 15, 1924, to Stockholders of rec- 
ord December 27, 1923. 


H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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HOW BUSINESS LEADERS AND BANKERS VIEW THE 
OUTLOOK FOR NEXT YEAR 
(Continued from page 305) 








that our credit position was very snug, 
that there was plenty of credit available 
for legitimate business, but that if orders 
were pyramided and other extravagancies 
indulged, a price would have to be paid 
irrespective of the credit facilities. 

Fortunately, the unsafe tendencies were 
checked in rather natural ways, and from 
then on to the present, business had been 
running in fairly satisfactory courses, 
having some little ups and downs, but just 
as favorable on the whole as we might 
expect. 

Forecasting for 1924 is playing a big 
game of chance. If inventories run small 
on the whole, then production should be 
reasonably active in the early months of 
the year. Supplying demands for new 
production rather than from inventories 
will give a healthful glow to the situation. 

The snugness of credit has not only 
afforded facilities for a good business re- 
vival, but the amount of bank credit, to- 
gether with our actual money, affords the 
largest purchasing power we have ever 
enjoyed. 

Unemployment is negligible. The real 
wage has increased. If the wage is 
sensibly used, and if income on the whole 
is sensibly used, there should be a very 
reasonable demand for commodities which 
ought to make 1924, barring unforseen 
contingencies, a very satisfactory year. 
This anticipation should not, however, lull 
us into an umsafe sleep. I deprecate 
somewhat the unconditioned optimistic 
forecast. We should reckon so far as 
human powers permit with the unseen 
forces that may change conditions. 

Our gravest problems today are moral 


and not material problems. Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Great Britain 
and Germany, has had a better year, but 
what may happen in the Franco-German 
imbroglio and the economic problems of 
Great Britain may affect our business. 
Toward Europe, therefore, our eyes 
should be frequently turned. 

If the sixty-eighth Congress attempts 
to tamper with our monetary system, to 
nationalize the railways, and to indulge 
other radical ideas, business will react 
unfavorably, and its courses will be badly 
hampered. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon’s program for reduced taxation, 
if translated to legislative action, will 
prove a wonderful. incentive to business. 
Let us hope for success in this direction. 

High costs are also a disturbing factor 
that must be contemplated when reflecting 
on the possibilities of 1924. Costs in 
many directions run unreasonably high. 
There is not sufficient understanding be- 
tween those who impose and those who 
pay the costs. This is a moral question 
of considerable significance to the business 
public. 

Taken all in all, however, we may look 
forward to 1924 with great confidence but 
with great prudence. We should not ex- 


- pect to make long strides forward while 


the world is so greatly disturbed and so 
many big problems are unsolved. We 
must be satisfied to take our steps care- 
fully, intelligently, without speculation or 
the indulgence of fantastic dreams. 
Keeping our feet upon the ground, our 
mentality alert, our heart always right, 
there is every reason to feel a confidence 
in 1924 and its prosperity. 


FES 


“One Uncertain Factor ...Is Attitude of Congress” 
FRANKLIN REMINGTON 


WE look forward to a very active year 

in engineer construction.. This view 
is substantiated by the fact that we will 
go into 1924 with uncompleted contracts 
on our books over double the value of 
those on hand January first, 1923. 

The shortage of residential structures 
has not been made up. This means that 
1924 will see a continuation of the present 
activity in the building of hotels, apart- 
ment houses and schools. The busiest 
field, however, will apparently be the con- 
struction of hydro-electric developments 
and central steam power plants. At last, 
investors are thoroughly alive to the ad- 
vantages of putting their funds into such 
projects and the financing of those having 
real merit has become a simple matter. 
The country now sees the economy of 
water power and the waste of shipping 
coal over our already congested railroads 
when, at the mines, it may be turned 
into the equivalent electric energy and 
sent over wires to the point of consump- 
tion. The urgent demand for hydro- 


electric developments and for central 
steam power plants will continue for some 
years. This demand, in fact, is so logical 
that it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing to cause even a temporary lull. 
Power developments, therefore, may be 
expected in all parts of the country where 
available water power or coal mines are 
found. 

We look to the South as a particularly 
active field during the coming year. In 
that part of the country, present indica- 
tions point to more industrial plant 
building than in other parts. On our 
northern border, Canada bids fair to be 
busy not only with hydro-electric develop- 
ments but also in the construction of 
pulp mills and water powers for the great 
paper industry. 

Such, in general, is the outlook for 
1924 in the engineering construction field. 
It must be pointed out, however, that 
there is one uncertain factor of greatest 
importance in its effect on this and other 
industries as well as on the great agricul- 
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tural development of the West. That 
factor is the attitude of the coming session 
of Congress on the questions of immigra- 
tion and taxes. If the Congress will take 
a business-like view of these matters and 
will pass reasonable laws, then 1924 will, 
industrially, be a bright year. If not, 
the development of the country will be 
handicapped not only in 1924 but in years 
to follow. The spectacle of farmers in 
the Northwest abandoning their farms 
with standing crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
‘te., and leaving thousands of bushels of 
otatoes to rot in the ground for lack 
f labor to harvest them is not a pleasant 
ne. Nor are the conditions sound when 
housands of negroes are taken from the 
arms of the South, where they belong 
nd are needed, to meet the higher priced 
emand for labor in the North. What is 
eeded is a sensible Immigration Law 
hich will protect the country from un- 
lesirable aliens and at the same time 
.dmit as many honest and industrious 
vorkers as the country requires. As to 
ixes, it is to be hoped that the Congress 
vill pass legislation along the lines urged 
yy Mr. Mellon, to the end that they may 
reduced and funds thus released not 
mly for construction but also for other 
ndustries. 

To sum up, the outlook for 1924 in 
the engineering construction field is bright, 
provided Congress will pass business-like 
legislation relating to immigration and 
taxes. The greatest activity may be ex- 
pected in the construction of hydro-electric 
developments and steam power plants and 
the South may be expected to be rather 
more active than the rest of the country 
in the building of industrial plants. 


PRS 


“Business Outlook Is 
Generally Good” 


EDWIN GRUHL 


THE business outlook is generally good. 
This is particularly true for soundly 
financed and economically operated elec- 
tric utilities. Their position has been 
materially improved by the steadying of 
conditions in many lines of industry dur- 
ing the past twelve months and which we 
expect will continue during the next year. 
While in some industries we expect re- 
cessions from the peak, this will be offset 
by the slower and steady improvement 
which is occurring in basic industries and 
the demand for electric power will con- 
tinue to increase. The business served by 
yur properties is so diverse that it is not 
likely to be affected by any seasonal or 
cyclical declines. Past difficulties with 
labor and transportation, as affecting sup- 
ply of fuel, have caused a gradual grow- 
ing dependence upon central stations for 
service and the shutting down of iso- 
lated plants. In the domestic field the 
charges for electric service are so small 
a part of the family budget as to minimize 
the likelihood of any lessened use. 
Technically, we expect to make fur- 
ther progress in economical generation 
and distribution of energy. Our develop- 
ment work indicates even further power 
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plant economies t.:.an those achieved with 
our development of the use of pulverized 
fuel. During the past year the possibility 
of multiplexing radio broadcasting ser- 
vice and electric service on the same lines 
has been practically demonstrated, and 
the development of the radio art has 
pointed out far-reaching possibilities of 
economizing in investment in transmis- 
sion lines. The capital requirements in- 
volved in the concentration of power 
sources and their interconnection, which 
is the phase of the development of the 
industry into which we are entering, are 


so large that it is important that such 
developments occur under _ conditions 
which will promote the maximum econ- 
omy. This requires that operators as well 
as manufacturers of electrical equipment 
concern themselves with anticipating 
rather than following the progress in the 
art. Healthy development of the indus- 
try requires that the super-power idea be 
promoted under conditions of norma! 
growth rather than in the excitement of 
far-reaching changes in economic condi- 
tions, abnormal cost of construction and 
high money rates. 


“SRS 


“I Consider the Outlook Very Promising” 
PERCIVAL S. HILL 


PROM the point of view of the tobacco 

manufacturer, I consider the outlook 
to be very promising. The tobacco busi- 
ness is always extremely stable and uni- 
form, and keeps pace with fluctuations 
in the population. Thus to some extent 
the immigration laws, through retarding 
the normal increase in population, have 
also retarded the normal increase in the 
use of tobacco and prevented the full 
expansion of the industry which might 
have been expected had they not been put 
in force. 

During the past year the prices of prac- 
tically all the raw materials required in 
the manufacture of tobacco products have 
been materially reduced because of large 
current crops and because of the unusual- 
ly large stocks accumulated and carried 
for protective purposes by the manufac- 
turers during the war and the years im- 
mediately following the armistice. Still 
lower prices for tobacco should favor the 
manufacturers during 1924, since the 
Southern crop has already been sold at 
approximately the same prices as pre- 
vailed during 1923, and since stocks on 
hand and the opening sales indicate prices 
for the Burley crop lower than those of 


last year. The lower prices indicated for 
all other materials entering into the man- 
ufacture of tobacco products will still fur- 
ther benefit the manufacturer. 

There are never any very large stocks 
of finished products on hand. So that 
factor does not enter into the situation 
of the tobacco industry. In the manufac- 
turing end of the industry competition is 
extremely keen and fluctuations in the 
prices of the finished products therefor 
follow closely fluctuations in the prices 
of raw tobacco. During 1923, the public 
benefited materially from reductions in 
prices in accordance with the lower prices 
ruling for raw tobacco, and it may be ex- 
pected that finished product prices will be 
still further reduced during 1924. This 
should stimulate demand and add another 
influence favorable to the prosperity of 
the industry during the coming year. 

Conditions surrounding the manufac- 
ture of tobacco at the present time and 
indications pointing to a prosperous year 
during 1924 could hardly be more favor- 
able, and we can look forward with con- 
fidence secure in a sound current position 
and extremely favorable prospects for 
the future. 
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“Silk Prices Ready to Advance” 
JAMES A. GOLDSMITH 


HEN silk ceased to be a luxury used 
only by a limited class, the silk in- 
dustry stepped into its present place as 
one of the leading enterprises of the 
United States. Its development within 
the past decade is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of textiles; its international 
affiliations give it world-wide importance. 
Recent events have given added inter- 
est to silk and the silk trade. Raw silk 
production and export, the leading indus- 
tries of Japan, were upset and disrupted 
by the earthquake in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. Upon the silk trade depends much 
of the prosperity of that country, and its 
revival after the terrible disasters that 
had so seriously affected it, was of para- 
mount importance to all of Japan. Since 
American silk manufacturers are the 
largest consumers of the vast amount of 
raw silk exported from Japan, the earth- 


quake had a profound effect upon the 
entire industry here. 

Raw silk shipments from Japan, due 
to the resourcefulness of Yokohama ex- 
porters, were resumed far earlier than 
anyone in America at first thought would 
be possible. To some it has seemed, there- 
fore, that all danger to the American 
trade is entirely over. Such is unfor- 
tunately not the case. 

It cannot be forgotten, if the true sit- 
uation is to be understood, that at least 
one full month’s production of raw silk 
was destroyed in the fire that followed 
the earthquake in Yokohama. No amount 
of adjustment or activity in the trade can 
alter that fact. Moreover, the shipments, 
whose arrival, so soon after the disaster, 
surprised the American trade, were made 
up of practically every available pound 
of silk in the Orient. Every effort was 





ide by the Japanese exporters to tide 

er the emergency. It was admirably 
lone, but emergency measures were nec- 

sary. 

If the home consumption demand in 

pan reaches a point anywhere near nor- 
mal, with demand in Europe and Amer- 

1. normal also, a- shortage of raw silk 

still bound to be felt. It must also be 
borne in mind that large quantities of 
piece goods, as well as made-up garments, 
were lost in Tokyo and Yokohama. The 

jount of silk worn in Japan is very 
creat. The personal wardrobes of the 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
caped from the disaster with only the 

‘thes on their backs, will have to be re- 
placed, and retail stocks and supplies for 
shipments must be restored. 

American manufacturers have by this 
time absorbed the high-priced raw ma- 
terial which they were forced to buy im- 
mediately after the disaster. Manufac- 
tured silk merchandise is selling at pre- 

rthquake prices, no higher than would 

ive been the case had there been no 
rthquake to disturb export. Stocks in 

» hands of distributors in the United 

ates are very small, especially in the 
ise of the cutting-up trade, for buying 

been very slow for the past three 
onths. The slightest business revival 
sure to bring a rebound in prices. 

American business in general is bound 

feel, in the end, a new stimulus as 

e result of the earthquake in Japan. 

he estimated losses in the affected zones 
re placed at three and one-half billion 

lars. This will make necessary tre- 
endous purchases of steel, lumber, 
lilding material and other important 
oducts. Such trade will mean an in- 

‘ease in the purchasing power of the 
\merican people, and will add materially 

the prosperity of the country. 


“1924 Will Be a Normal, 
Healthy Year” 


Ex-Senator Clarence W. Watson, 
President, Consolidation Coal Co. 


‘THE approach of the year 1924 finds 

the bituminous coal trade in probably 
the best condition it has been in many 
ears to meet the needs of the country’s 
dustrial and domestic requirements for 
that grade of fuel. 

This is brought about by the tremen- 

ous improvement which has taken place 

railroad facilities available, as com- 
pared with previous years, so that, with 
1e expectation of a continuation in. our 
ndustrial activity, an ample supply of 
ituminous coal is assured, unless produc- 
tion is interfered with by labor troubles. 

While there has been a marked reduc- 
tion in the price of this coal during the 
ast few months, there are indications 
vhich point to an improvement in prices 
o that, looking at the situation as we 
ee the conditions today, we feel that 1924 
vill result in a normal and healthy year 
n the coal trade. 

From the reports we get from our for- 
eign representatives we believe that we 
"an look for an increased demand for 
coal in 1924. The last two months have 
brought us more inquiries from that 
source than at any time in the past few 
years, with the exception of the period 
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immediately following the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. We are advised that 
stocks in the export markets are very 
low while England’s shipments have been 
very large. Her output is limited to a 
much greater degree than that from our 
coal fields, so that any increase in the de- 
mand for coal abroad should of necessity 
be supplied by this country. 

All of the reports we get from our 
representatives in different parts of this 
country indicate a feeling of optimism 
over the general business prospects for 
the year 1924, which will naturally be felt 
by the coal operators. 





WHAT WE TOLD THREE 
WOULD-BE HOUSE 


OWNERS 
(Continued from page 335) 





children. I am carrying $6,000 life insur- 
ance, one disability policy paying $25 per 
week. I have about $2,000 cash to invest in 
this proposition. My salary is $40 per week. 


This is the answer sent to the above: 


On such a project as you outline, your 
total cost would be $6,500. Assuming that 
the location and building erected upon it 
were both satisfactory, you would prob- 
ably be able to borrow close to 70% (or 
$4,500) on first mortgage through your 
local building and loan association. In 
this event, your cash requirement would 
be about $2,000—and this you say you 
have available. 

Under the above arrangement, your 
charges in the first year would prob- 
ably not exceed the following: B. & L. 
Charges, $450; Insurance, $30; Repairs, 
$100; Water $30; Fuel, $140—or a total 
of about $750. To this you should add 
an item of $120 representing the interest 
you would forego on your cash deposit, 
and making your total charges about $870 
in the first year. In other words, your 
carrying charges in the first year would 
be the equivalent of about 40% of your 
salary. 

We are somewhat inclined to believe 
that with a family of four dependent upon 
you, it might be somewhat risky for you 
to undertake a project of these dimen- 
sions. This opinion is strengthened by 
the knowledge that your present insur- 
ance coverage is only $6,000—a sum which 
would be largely consumed, in the event 
of your death, were the mortgages to be 
foreclosed and which would be inadequate 
to the needs of your family under any 
circumstances. 


An Apartment-House Investment 


From B. W., in Boston, we received 
this : 


I am taking the liberty of writing to ask 
your valued advice on the following matter: 

Would you advise the purchase of a siz- 
apartment brick house for $34,000, showing 
a net income of over 15% on a cash invest- 
ment of $8,000? Owing to the uninterrupted 
advance in the real estate market, I hesitate 
about making the investment. 

Would you advise purchase at present 
levels, or on a minor reaction, or to wait for 
a break in the real estate market? 


To this, we said: 
We do not feel warranted in hazarding 
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opinions as to the merits of individual 
real estate projects. As you can readily 
understand, every case is influenced by a 
great number of special factors, and one 
must familiarize himself with all these 
factors before he can hope to reach a 
trustworthy conclusion. 

We can say, however, that the sensa- 
tional upswing in real estate prices, which 
recent years have witnessed, now gives 
some evidences of nearing its end. There- 
fore, unless an individual project were 
especially attractive in itself, we would 
be inclined to postpone action, at least for 
the time being. 





Mrs. Clarendon 


will gladly answer your 


Insurance Problems 


See Page 333 














ARE SHIPPING SHARES AGAIN COMING INTO FAVOR? 
“ (Continued from page 327) 








operations have been fairly satisfactory 
all things considered. Profits from the 
sale of motor boats and the operation of 
freighters and barges have been larger 
than in 1922, and it is estimated that total 
net earnings will be around $3 a share for 
the current year. 

Financial condition as of December 31st, 
1922, was not very favorable. Cash on 
hand and government securities totaled 
2.5 millions, while inventories of 6.6 mil- 
lions comprised more than 5% of total 
current assets and consisted for the most 
part of the company’s vessels. Current 
liabilities of 5.3 millions left net work- 
ing capital of but 6.6 millions or about 
the same amount represented by inven- 
tories. 

The present price of the stock, 
around $12 a share, has probably not 
quite discounted the improved earn- 
ing power of the company, but as pres- 
ent financial position does not warrant 
even a small dividend disbursement 
for some time to come, the stock can- 
not be regarded as particularly invit- 
ing from an investment viewpoint at 
this time. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
, CORPORATION 


HILE this company is usually con- 

sidered as one of the shipping group, 
it is but indirectly connected with the 
industry through its stockholdings. It was 
organized in 1915 to acquire securities 
and participate in the affairs of foreign 
and domestic corporations. doing an inter- 
national business. The entire capital of 
six corporations was subsequently ac- 
quired, the most important of which were 
Carter, Macy and Co., Inc., and G. Am- 
sinck, Inc. The former is engaged in im- 
porting and marketing tea and coffee, and 
the latter is one of the largest exporting 
and importing commission houses in the 
country. 

At the end of last year, investments in 
other companies included unlisted securi- 
ties carried on the books at 5.8 million 
dollars, and the following listed securi- 
ties: 78,800 shares Int. Mer. Marine Pf. 
and 105,000 of common, 92.794 shares 


Pacific Mail Steamship, 77,944 shares 
N. Y. Shipbuilding, 89,744 shares Simms 
Petroleum, and 11,250 of U. S. Rubber 
common. These holdings have a present 
market value of 5.6 million dollars but 
cost the company a total of 21.4 millions. 

This decline in value of listed invest- 
ments typifies what has happened to 
American International during the past 
few years. Most of its ventures in for- 
eign fields have proven equally disas- 
trous. While profits were made during 
the war period, subsequent earnings have 
been small. Dividends have been passed 
one by one on practically all of its invest- 
ment holdings, both listed and unlisted, 
and total income from this source for 
1923 will not amount to 50 cents a share 
on the common stock. Operations of pro- 
prietary companies are likewise rather 
unprofitable at the present time. It is 
doubtful if anything in the way of net 
earnings will be reported at the end of 
the year for the 490,000 shares of out- 
standing common. 

The most important recent development 
in the company’s affairs, is the success in 
the liquidation of frozen assets. “Within 
the past month or so, three subsidiaries 
have been disposed of on advantageous 
terms, thus materially strengthening cash 
account and increasing “net quick asset” 
value of the stock. Is it said to be the 
intention of the management to gradually 
dispose of all 100% owned companies as 
the opportunity presents itself, and to 
employ the cash proceeds from the sale, 
in the financing of foreign engineering 
projects. 

It is hardly to be expected that any real 
recovery in earning power is in sight. The 
only thing to be given consideration is 
the realizable value of property and in- 
vestments. On December 3lst, 1922, net 
working capital totaled 14 millions. This, 
together with the market value of listed 
securities and a conservative estimate of 
2 millions for unlisted holdings, would 
give the stock an actual asset value of 
about $40 a share, compared with a pres- 
ent market price of 24. Although this 
comparison is very favorable, the issue 
is still not to be considered as any- 
thing more than a speculation. 
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American Ship and Commerce Cor- 
poration 

AMERICAN SHIP AND COM- 

MERCE CORPORATION, through 
ts subsidiary and affiliated companies, 
wns eleven first-class freight and pas- 
senger vessels of which five are employed 
n intercoastal traffic. Six vessels main- 
ain regular services between U. S. At- 
iuntic Ports, and Bremen, Hamburg and 

hannel Ports. These are operated di- 
ctly by the Shawmut Steamship Com- 
any, United American Lines, and the 
\tlantic Mail Corporation. 

A large subsidiary, the Wm, Cramp & 
sons Ship and Engine Building Co., de- 
igns and constructs Diesel engines under 
mtract. Other subsidiaries are engaged 
1 the manufacture of steel castings, re- 
rigerating machinery, and hydro-electric 
,xachinery, as well as operate brass and 
ron foundries. Industrial activities form 
n important part of the company’s total 
usiness. 

An opportunity has never really been 
iven the organization to demonstrate its 
arning power, as the shipping depression 
lowed right on the heels of its incor- 
oration in 1919. Small profits were re- 
vorted, however, in 1920 and 1922, with 
1 total deficit of but one million dollars 
1 1921. This was not a bad showing 
onsidering conditions in the shipping in- 
lustry at that time, and in other lines of 
usiness as well. Practically all indus- 
rial divisions of the business have been 
vorking at capacity during the current 
ear, and vessels engaged in intercoastal 
raffic are making enough money to offset 
from trans-Atlantic operations. 
Profits should be slightly in excess of the 
32.70 a share reported last year. 

Financial condition was satisfactory as 
f December 31st, 1922, with cash and 
iarketable securities amounting to 3 mil- 
on dollars. Other current assets were 
ccounts receivable 2.4 millions, and in- 
entories of 3 millions. Current liabili- 
es totaled 5.6 millions, leaving net work- 

g capital of 3 millions. Additional pur- 
hases of vessels during the current year 
re understood to have reduced working 
ipital considerably, but not to such an 
xtent as to jeopardize the future welfare 
f company. 

The capital stock has elements of 
ttractiveness as a long-pull low- 
wriced speculation at a present price 
f $10 a share. Earnings for next year 
ire likely to show substantial im- 
rovement, as the higher trans-Atlan- 
ic freight rates in prospect will mean 

much larger profit from shipping 

)perations. With normal conditions 
n both shipping and general business, 
profits could easily run as high as $5 
2 share, which would warrant the in- 
1uguration of dividends. 
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| INVESTORS’ VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
(Continued from page 341) 








Straining every sympathetic chord in his 
make-up he addressed a letter to the Post 
Office Department at Washington, enclos- 
ing the letter from “R” to Councilman 
Coshey, and suggesting that “R’s” case 
(Please turn to page 381) 
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the Postal Life which seems to be much 
cheaper than the others? I have $5,000 with 
that company and am thinking of taking out 
an additional five thousand. 

Any information you see fit to give will be 
very much appreciated.—P. W. C., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Your present income from salary and 
investments amounts approximately to 
$8,000, and you doubtless wish to provide 
that, in case of your untimely death, your 
estate would yield an income sufficient to 
educate your children and permit your 
family to live comfortably. 

As the portion of your income derived 
from investments will continue after your 
death, presumably indefinitely, you do not 
require as much additional insurance as a 
man with a similar income represented 
entirely by salary which would entirely 
cease at death. I should advise, however, 
that you increase your insurance protec- 
tion by at least $15,000 at the present 
time. This insurance should preferably 
be on an income basis, payable in monthly 
or quarterly instalments over, say, 20 
years. In arranging for an income settle- 
ment, the beneficiary is relieved of the 
necessity for seeking investment of her 
capital. 

It would also be advisable that the ma- 
jor portion of your present life insurance 
be placed on an income basis. If now 
payable in a lump sum, change to an in- 
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come basis could be effected by stating 
your wishes to the company through 
which the insurance was issued. Several 
thousand dollars should, of course, be 
made payable in a lump sum, since this 
would furnish immediate cash to defray 
sickness and other expenses which arise 
when a claim by death occurs, while 
money is thus available to tide over the 
usual readjustment period arising at such 
time. 

Under the above outlined arrangement, 
with the income from your present in- 
vestments and an income in addition 
from, say, $20,000 or $22,000 of life in- 
surance (this to run for 20 years), your 
beneficiary would be in receipt of an in- 
come of approximately $3,000 a year for 
20 years, while the income from your out- 
side investments (which will probably in- 
crease as time goes on) will, if conserva- 
tively placed, continue throughout the 
beneficiary’s life. Her needs will be re- 
duced after the children become self-sup- 
porting. 

A detailed reference to the rates and 
methods of the Postal Life Insurance Co. 
was made in our issue of May 12th this 
year. You can doubtless obtain a copy 
of that issue by applying to the general 
office of The Magazine. 


DIVIDENDS-° 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 





Notice of Dividend No. 5 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of 25c. United States Currency per share 
has been declared by the Directors of the 
International Petroleum Company, Limited, 
and that the same will be payable on or 
after the 2nd day of January, 1924, in re- 
spect of the shares specified in any Bearer 
Share Warrants of the Company upon pre- 
sentation and delivery of coupons No. 5 at- 
tached to the said Bearer Share Warrants at 
the following banks:— 


The Royal Bank of Canada, 
60 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
16-22 William, Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Limited, 
26 Old Broad Street, London, E. C., Eng- 


land. 
OR 


The Offices of the International Petroleum 
Company, Limited, 

56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 

The payment to Shareholders of record 
whose shares are fully paid up at the close 
of business on the 22nd day of December, 
1923, and whose shares are represented 
by registered Certificates will be made by 
cheque, mailed from the offices of the Com- 
pany on the 3lst day of December, 1923. 

The Books of the Company will be closed 
from the 24th day of December, 1923, to the 
3lst day of December, 1923, inclusive, and 
no Bearer Share Warrants will be “split” 
during that period. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. R. CLARKE, 
Secretary, 
56 Church Street, 
Toronto, Canada, 
17th December, 1923. 


Certain-teed 


Products Corporation 








First Preferred Dividend No. 28 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 28 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the twenty-eighth quarterly 
dividends of 134% on the First Preferred 
and Second Preferred Stocks of this 
Corporation, payable‘ January 2, 1924, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 18, 1923. 

Checks will be mailed. 

ROBERT M. NELSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New York, December 7, 1923. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid January 15, 1924 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1923, will be paid Janu- 
ary 31, 1924. 

Both Dividends are pavette to Stockholders of 
record as of Sme 31, 

RAETZ, Treasurer. 


New York, me he. 1923. 
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SEAMEN’ S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


The Trustees have declared a 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 2x5, 4% 
5,000. pe ivable on or after January t5th, 1924 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JANUARY 10th, WILL DRAW 
INTEREST PROM JANUARY Ist 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary 
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UNITED LIGHT AND 

RAILWAYS COMPANY 

Chicago Grand Rapids 

First Preferred Stock, Dividend No. 53 

Participating Preferred Stock, Divi- 
dend No. 6. 

Common Stock, Regular Quarterly 
Dividend No. 24. 

Common Stock, Extra Cash Dividend 
No. 5. 


Davenport 


The Board of Directors of United Light 
& Railways Company has declared the 
following dividends on the stocks of the 
company : 


(a) The regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the 6% First Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2nd, 1924, to stockhold- 
ers of record December 15th, 1923. 


(b) The regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the Participating Preferred Stock, 
payable January 2nd, 1924, to stockhold- 
ers of record December 15th, 1923. 


(c) A special dividend of 4% of 1% on 
the Participating Preferred Stock, payable 
January 2nd, 1924, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 15th, 1923. 


(d) The regular quarterly dividend of 
14%% on the Common Stock, payable Feb- 
Truary ist, 1924, to stockholders of record 
January 5th, 1924. 


(e) An extra cash dividend of % of 1% 
on the Common Stock, payable February 
1st, 1924, to stockholders of record Jan- 
uary 5th, 1924. 


Stock books for transfer of certificates 
of the First Preferred and Participating 
Preferred Stocks will close at the close of 
business December 15th, 1923, and will be 
reopened for transfers at the opening of 
business December 17th, 1923. 


Stock books for transfer of Common 
Stock certificates will close at the close of 
business January 5th, 1924, and will be 
reopened for transfers at the opening of 
business January 7th, 1924. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
December 6, 1923. 








Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 44 


The Board of Directors has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five cents 
per share on the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable January 1, 1924, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 21, 1923. 
Checks will be mailed by the Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust as 

A. ot. Treasurer. 

Troy, N. Y., 4 5, 
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NEW YORK CITY 


RALPH H. STEVER, Cashier 
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THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, December 11, 1923. 
DIVIDEND NO. 219 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE. 
QUARTERS PER CENT has been declared upon 
the Capital Stock of this Company, payable on 
January 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 24, 1923. 

The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





HUPP 
MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
Preferred Dividend No. 33 


Detroit, Michigan, December 7, 1923. 

The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 14% on the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 1924, to stockholders 
of record December 20, 1923. Checks will be 


mailed. 
A. VON SCHLEGELL, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 
THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
N. W. Corner Broad and Arch Streets. 

Philadelphia, December 12, 1923. 
The directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(87%ec per share) on the Common Stock of this 
Company, payable January 15, 1924, to holders 
of Common Stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 

I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
137th Dividend. 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, | anol 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, De- 


cember 20, 1923. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
New York, December 12, 1923. 


DIVIDEND NO. 29. 


A quarterly dividend of 14% has this day been 
declared upon the stock of this Corporation, pay- 
able January 15, 1924, to the holders of record 
of the stock of this Corporation at the close of 
business on January 5, 1924. 


CHARLES B. SANDERS, Secretary. 





UNITED BAKERIES CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors have declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the out- 
standing preferred stock of the United Bakeries 
Corporation, payable January 2, 1924, to stock- 
holders of record December 15, 1923. Transfer 

books close December 15, 1923, and will reopen 
January 2, 1924 

GEORGE G. BARBER, Treasurer. 


- dividend ‘of $1.25 per share (1% 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 98 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two dol- 
lars per share) and an extra dividend of two per 
cent (two dollars per share) on the capital stock 
of this Company have been declared payable on 
January 15th, 1924, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 20th, 1923. 


Dividend No. 99 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on April Ist, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 6th, 1924. 


Dividend No. 100 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per share) on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable on July Ist, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 6th, 1924. 


Dividend No. 101 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on October Ist, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 6th, 
1024 

Dividend No. 102 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (two dollars and fifty cents per share) on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on January 2, 1925, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 6th, 1924. 


Cc. B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 





New York, December 5, 1923. 
Holders of Prior Preference, Preferred and 
Common Stocks of 


Pere Marquette Railway Co. 


The Board of Directors of Pere Marquette 
Railway Company, at a regular meeting of said 
Board held December 5, 1923, declared dividends 
as follows: 

On 5% PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK— 
a quartesy dividend of $1.25 per share (14%). 

On 5% PREFERRED STOCK—a quarterly 
4%), both payable 
February 1, 1924, to stockholders’ of record at 
the close of business on pay 15, 1924, without 
the closing of the transfer books. 

On COMMON STOCK—a quarterly dividend 
of $1.00 per share (1%), payable January 2, 1924, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 14, 1923, without the closing of the 


transfer books. 
E. M. HEBERD, Secretary. 


American Woolen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 

Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly 
dividends of One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock and One 
Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) per share 
on the Common Stock of this Company will be 
geld on Jan. 15, 1924, to stockholders of record 

ec. 14, 1923. 

Transfer books will be closed at the.close of 
business Dec. 14, 1923, and will be reopened at 
the opening of business Dec. 27,1923. « 

WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 


Shawsheen Village, Andover, Mass., 
Dec, 4, 1923. 


Orpheum Circuit Inc. 
December 4, 1923. 


The above named Company has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of two per 
cent (2%) on its outstanding Preferred Stock 
payable January 2, 1924, to stockholders o 
record at the close “of business on December 15, 


1923. 
B. B. KAHANE, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STEAM CORPORATION 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 6 

The regular quarterly dividend of 14% on the 
preferred stock of the New York Steam Corpora- 
tion has been declared for payment on January 
2nd, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 15th, 1923. Checks will 
be mailed by The National City Bank of New 


York. 
GEORGE S&S. BEITH, Treasurer. 


To the 
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receive the attention which it so richly 
deserved. 

Please don’t imagine for one minute, 
dear reader, that “R” has just gone into 
bankruptcy; that he just recently started 
out to recover the money represented by 
the checks in the secret pocket of his 
portmanteau. No indeed! As a matter 
of fact, he has been in the Spanish prison 
for more than one hundred years, during 
which time he has written to many, many 
thousands of people all over the world at 
a considerable expense not only to him- 
self but those whose sympathetic ears and 
hearts he has touched. During the more 
than a century “R” has spent, so it is said, 
as high as $10,000 a week in postage 
alone. He has covered the world with his 
plea. At one time he worked in the dii- 
ferent countries of South America, in 
Asia, in Africa, throughout Europe, and 
there are precious few Americans who 
might be expected to liberally contribute 
to the fund that he needs to secure the 
release of his old portmanteau that have 
not at some time or other received a let- 
ter from him. The letters are sometimes 
written in Spanish, other times in Eng- 
lish, and again in French, Dutch and Por- 
tuguese and, in fact, almost every writ- 
ten language under the sun. The let- 
ters reach the recipient written in lan- 
guage that he can understand. “R” 
has some friends in Spain who are will- 
ing to translate his letters into whatever 
language he desires, but they are not sym- 
pathetic enough to help him recover his 
portmanteau by contributing cash. Those 
who have responded to the call for help, 
have never again heard from the prisoner. 

But they say that the first hundred 
years are the hardest. Perhaps during 
the next century “R” will have collected 
together his $360,000, paid the exorbitant 
interest fee promised and at last found 
himself a free man. 

When “R” selected Greensburg upon 
which to operate he slipped and slipped 
badly. Greensburg Chamber of Com- 
merce keeps a relentless vigil warning 
the people of its community that to in- 
vestigate before investing spells wisdom. 
Consequently, when folks in that town 
are approached in person or by mail, they 
call upon the Chamber of Commerce for 
a report and the latter tells them whether 
it is a case of an investment or kissing 
their money good-by. 


MEMORIES OF AN ACTIVE LIFE 
By Charles H. Flint 


This is one of the most interesting 
biographical books of the year. The au- 
thor has been peculiarly in a position to 
view political and industrial happenings 
of the past half century from the inside, 
and students of American development 
will find much that will hold their in- 
terest. Of unusal value is the section de- 
voted to the Russo-Japanese war, with 
the part played by America in its settle- 
ment. Other feaures, such as the discus- 
sion of the reason for the fall of Ameri- 
can Chicle, will interest those engaged in 
security field. The book is written in a 
most ingratiating style and makes good 
reading as well as giving instruction. 
Altogether, we enjoyed a number of very 
pleasant and informative hours with Mr. 
Flint’s memoirs. 


DECEMBER 22, 1923 

















Los Angeles Times 


WORLD’S LARGEST NEWSPAPER 
Located in the richest market of America; the only big morn- 
ing newspaper owned and edited in the community; 96% of 
its circulation home-delivered; leads all other newspapers in 
the world in volume of advertising. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago 














Come to the 
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Congo, atop the Alamac 
at 71st Street and Broadway 
where smart New York meets each evening from 
ten ‘til closing. The most enchanting music in the 
universe. Paul Specht, himself, and his Alamac 
Orchestra, including the Georgians. 
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You musin't miss the Devil 


Dance of the Congo by Chief Ry 
Satabona-Son i. j 
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FACTS for ADVERTISERS— 


*The average income of our readers is over $7,000.00 per annum. 
The largest income average of any publication in America over ten 
thousand in circulation. 
The largest circulation in the country of any publication with a 
subscription price over $6.00 per year. 
*51% of our readers are executives of manufacturing plants. 
*27% of these are presidents of Corporations. 
*48% of our readers serve on Boards of Directorate. 
*They serve on 34,454 Boards. 
*24% of these are Directors of Banks. 
*62% of our readers own their own homes. 
*Over 70% are consulted in determinating the purchases of their 
concerns. 
*66% of our readers own one or more automobiles. 
*Their firms use 44,781 trucks. 
*Tire Consumption nearly 300,000 yearly. \ 
*26% of our readers do business with foreign Countries. 


A Truly Remarkable Market for your Goods! 





MEMBER A. B. C. 


42 BROADWAY, N. Y. TELEPHONE BROAD 5793 


The largest proven paid circulation of any financial publication 
in the world. 


*Actual figures taken from a survey made among all of our subscribers. 





























PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS 
'& CALLS, they would fa- 
miliarize themselves with 
their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unfore- 
seen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the 
cost of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 








AMERICA’S GROWING INVESTMENT ARMY 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money-mak- 
ing possibilities. No mar- 
gin is required, as the 
risk is limited to their 
first cost. 


Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 
method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations 
on Stock Options guar- 
anteed by Members of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We can always 
offer the most attractive 
contracts for either large 
amount of stock or odd 
lots. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


66 Broadway New York 
Tel. Bowling Green 9893-4-5-6 


of stock and bond transaction on the New 
York Stock Exchange indicates the in- 
crease in the country’s wealth and the 
augmentation of its growing investment 
army. While stocks are primarily spec- 
ulative, the stock market is a necessary 
adjunct and a feeder or developer of the 
investment market. But while stock trans- 
actions in 1922 were nearly double the 
transactions. of 1900, bond transactions in 
1922 were more than seven times the 1900 
total. 

Moreover, the ratio of the total of stock 
transactions to the total amount of stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
has shown a marked decrease in recent 
years. Double transfer taxes have been 
the gratest contributing factor, no doubt, 
to that decrease, but whatever its causes 
it is there nevertheless and means that, 
while there may be more stock specula- 
tion than formerly, there is less stock 
gambling. 

In 1900, there were approximately 56,- 
000,000 shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and in 1920 (latest fig- 
ures available), there were in excess of 
220,000,000 shares. Total of par value of 
listed bonds increased from $5,851,000,000 
in 1900 to $16,006,000,000 in 1920. 


Coming of the Small Investor 


Twenty-five years ago, financing of 
railroad and industrial development was 
regarded as particularly the sphere of 
the rich. The Standard Oil development 
affords a typical example. Originally 
started by a small group it grew from 
earnings and profits which the founders 
continually put back into the properties. 
When new money was needed it was a 
“family” matter, and there was no 
thought of asking the public for funds. 
At length the business grew to such gi- 
gantic proportions that its ever-increas- 
ing demands for capital became too much 
for even the enormous wealth of the 
founders. Then the bars were let down 
and the public let in. So it was with the 
railroads and industries. Take the stock 
list of any substantial company and com- 
pare it with the list of stockholders a 
quarter of a century ago. Not only has 
the number of the stock doubled, trebled 
or even quadrupled, but the average of 
holdings is much smaller. The man and 
woman with the hundreds and thousands 
has bought into the company, in addition 
to the man and woman with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


A Blessing from the War 


Once the New York Stock Exchange 
members dealt only in 100-share lots. 
This precipitated the founding of the Con- 
solidated Stock Exchange where fractions 
of a 100 shares could be bought and sold. 
The small investor would not be denied. 
Tardily the Big Board wakened to the 
Situation and now transactions of less 
than a hundred shares, known as “odd 
lots,” form the larger part of the Big 
Board's business. 


Against the long column of debits 
which must be charged to the Great War 
is a credit of inestimable value to the 
American people and which was a direct 
result to the conflict. Through the me- 
dium of the Liberty Loan drives, twenty 
million investors were introduced to the 
miracle of interest from bonds. THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, by the way, 
was the first to use the phrase “Liberty 
Loan,” and this claim has not been dis- 
puted. The Liberty Loans advanced the 
cause of sound investment more in a few 
years than it probably would have ad- 
vanced in twenty years or more, under 
ordinary conditions. 

But this sudden development brought 
its own penalties. There was too much 
money and money was too easy to make. 
Crooked brokers and sellers of fraudu- 
lent securities played upon the “Take a 
chance” propensity of the American peo- 
ple. Investment was replaced by gam- 
bling, and hundreds of millions were lost 
by new investors. Notwithstanding, the 
result has been a tremendous impetus for 
the science of investment. 

Public and semi-public authorities real- 
ized that steps must be taken to protect 
the investor. Wall Street went through 
a house-cleaning such as never before 
was known in financial history. THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET waged an un- 
relenting campaign against the bucket- 
shops, and was among the first to estab- 
lish a service to disseminate the truth 
about all kinds of investments through- 
out the country. Boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, Rotary clubs, better 
business bureaus cooperated and the in- 
vestor is better protected today than ever 
before. If he invests in worthless securi- 
ties he has only himself to blame. The 
slogan “Investigate before you invest” 
has gone nation-wide. If a buyer is un- 
informed in regard to any security it is 
only because he won't take the trouble 
to find out. For such there is no remedy. 


Future of Investment 


The present century has seen America’s 
investment army swell from a few hun- 
dreds of thousands into many millions. 
The field is a virgin one, and much re- 
mains to be done. The hope of our in- 
vestment future lies in driving into the 
public the consciousness that the matter 
of investment is one of endless study and 
requires the best thought and the utmost 
care on the part of the individual. It is 
as difficult, if not more so, to make money 
grow satisfactorily, as it is to make 
money in the first instance. The public 
must fearn the fundamental differences 
between investment, speculation and gam- 
bling. When that happy condition is 
brought about we will become a nation 
of investors like the French who can de- 
tect a gold brick as far as one can be 
thrown. The furtherance of that end is 
one of the main objectives of this pub- 
lication. 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 
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Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of the offering, this advertisement appears as a matter 
of record only. 


$15,000,000 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


CHICAGO 
First Mortgage Collateral 5% Gold Bonds, Series A 


Dated July 1, 1923 Due July 1, 1953 
Price 922 and Interest, Yielding over 512% 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 without deduction for the Normal Federal Income Tax now 
or hereafter deductible at the source not in excess of 2% Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, registered as to principal, and in fully registered form in denominations of $1,000 
$5,000 and $10,000. The Company will reimuburse the holders of Series A Bonds, if requested 
within 60 days after payment, for the Pennsylvania Four Mill Tax, for the Connecticut Personal 
Property Tax, not exceeding four mills per dollar per annum, and for the Massachusetts Income 
Tax on the interest not exceeding 6% of such interest per annum. Application will be made to 
list these Bonds on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


New Issue 





For detailed information regarding these Bonds, attention is directed to a letter of Mr. Samuel Insull, Presi- 
dent of the Company, from which the following is summarized: 


THE COMPANY: Commonwealth Edison Com- 


pared with the annual interest requirements on 


pany, serving electrical energy, practically with- 
out competition, to the entire City of Chicago, 
with a population of over 2,800,000, is one of the 
largest electric generating and distributing com- 
panies in the world. 


SECURITY: These $15,000,000 of Bonds con- 


stitute the initial issue under the Mortgage of 
the Company dated July 1, 1923, and before 
their issuance there will be pledged under the 
Mortgage $15,000,000 in principal amount of 
the Company’s First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


STOCK 


the total funded debt, including this issue, of 
$3,798,700. Earnings for the calendar year 1923 
will be the largest in the Company’s history, gross 
and net earnings showing an approximate increase 
of 14% and 12% respectively over those of 1922. 


EQUITY AND DIVIDEND 
RECORD: The Company’s outstanding capital 
stock has a market value, as indicated by present 
market quotations, of over $90,000,000. It and 
its principal predecessor, Chicago Edison Com- 
pany, have paid dividends since 1889 without 


interruption, the present rate being 8%. 


MANAGEMENT: The Company is managed by 
experienced public utility men, whose ability, as 
economical and efficient operators, is evidenced by 
the successful manner in which the severe test of 

after total expenses, including amortization, de- the war and post-war days was withstood with- 

preciation, etc., available for interest on the out an increase in rates or a decrease in dividends 


Company’s funded debt, $9,324,596.78 as com- paid. 


Upon release of the Company’s First Murtgage 
these bonds will be secured by a direct first mort- 
gage lien. 


EARNINGS: For the year ended December 31, 
1922, gross earnings were $43,795,520.63; net, 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., New York, at 9 o'clock a. m., 
Tuesday, December 18, 1923, and may be closed without notice. The right is reserved to reject any and all 


applications and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than applied for. 


These Bonds are offered for delivery if, as and when accepted by us, and subject to the approval of couttsel. Definitive 
bonds will be ready for delivery on or about December 28, 1923, at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. All state- 
ments herein are official or are based on information which we regard as reliable, and while we do not guarantee 
them, we ourselves have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








14 Wall Street, New York - Phone Rector 6340 
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NOTICE DECLARING PLAN OPERATIVE 


United States of Mexico 


Readjustment of Debt 


To the holders of bonds, notes and other securities included in the Pian and Agreement of 
June 16, 1922, and the Deposit Agreement, dated July 1, 1922, referred to in the Com- 


mittee’s previous notice dated July 9, 1923. 





Sufficient progress has been made under the above-mentioned Agreements, both 
in the deposit of bonds and in making available funds for bond interest service during 
1923 to justify the Committee in declaring the Plan operative. At the present time 
the amount of funds made available to the Committee is in excess of $13,500,000 U. S. 
gold. Assurances have been received from the Minister of Finance of the United States 
of Mexico that the balance of the $15,000,000 U. S. gold named as the minimum fund 
for the service of the debt included within the Plan during the first year of the five- 
year period covered by the Agreement with the Mexican Government will be made 
available prior to December 31, 1923. The amount of cash already made available 
to the Committee exceeds the amount required for the first year’s interest service 
with respect to bonds now deposited and assenting, which represent a_ substantial 
majority of all bonds included under the Plan. 


The Committee, therefore, in accordance with the powers granted to it by the 
June 16, 1922 Agreement and by.the Deposit Agreement, declares the Plan and 
Agreement operative in respect of all the bonds, notes and otlier securities above 


mentioned. Bondholders who have not yet deposited their bonds should do so 


promptly as the Committee reserves the right to accept deposits of bonds after De- 


cember 31, 1923, only subject to such terms and conditions as the Committee may fix. 


Depositors will be notified in due course to present their receipts and receive the 
bonds represented thereby, together with the appropriate warrant sheets and interest 
in arrears receipts, to which they are entitled. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF BANKERS ON MEXICO 





American Section 


THOMAS W. LAMONT, Chairman 

(J. P. Morgan & Co., New York) 
MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, 

Vice-Chairman 

(Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York) 
GEORGE W. DAVISON f 

(Central Union Trust Co., New York) 
JESSE HIRSCHMAN 

(Speyer & Co., New York) 
R. G. HUTCHINS, JR. 

(Hallgarten & Co., New York) 
CHARLES E. MITCHELL 

(National City Bank, New York) 
JOHN J]. MITCHELL 

(Illin' Merchants Trust Co., 

Chicago) 

WALTER T. ROSEN 

(Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 

ew York) 

CHARLES H. SABIN 

(Guaranty Trust Company, New York) 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 

(Chase National Bank, New York) 
ROBERT WINSOR 

(Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston) 





British Section 


VIVIAN H. SMITH, Chairman 
(Morgan Grenfell & Co.) 
LAURENCE CURRIE 
(Glyn, Mills, Currie, Holt & Co.) 
SIR CLARENDON HYDE 
(S. Pearson & Son, Ltd.) 
E. R. PEACOCK 
(Chairman of the Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee of the Mexico Tramways and 
the Mexican Light and Power group 
of companies) 
FRANK C. TIARKS 
(J. Henry Schréder & Co.) 
VINCENT W. YORKE 
— of Mexican Railway Co., 
td. 


SLAUGHTER & MAY, Solicitors 


Cc. TENNANT, Secretary 
1 Broad St. Place, 
London, E, C. 2 


STETSON, JENNINGS, RUSSELL & DAVIS, Counsel 


JEREMIAH SMITH, JR., Associate Counsel 


IRA H. PATCHIN, Secretary. 
15 Broad Street, New Yor 


Dated New York, December 8, 1923. 


French Section 


G. GRIOLET, Chairman 

(Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas) 
JULES CHEVALIER 

(Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas) 
WILLIAM D’EICHTHAL 

(Mirabaud & Co.) 
GEORGE HEINE 

(Banque de I’Union Parisienne) 
JACQUES KULP 

(Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas) 
PIERRE VINSON, Secretary 

3 Rue d’Antin, Paris 


Switzerland 
G. PICTET 
(G. Pictet & Co., Geneva) 
The Netherlands 


Cc. E. TER MEULEN 
(Hope & Co., Amsterdam) 





Belgium 


AUGUSTE DUPONT 
(Association Belge pour la Défense 
des Detenteurs de Fonds Publics, 
Antwerp) 
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